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Suicide watch 


Despite a high death toll, public-health efforts to combat suicide lag far behind those focused on 


preventing accidents and diseases such as cancer. A US initiative aims to redress the balance. 


2010. That’s more than were killed in traffic accidents (34,000) 

or by prostate cancer (29,000), and more than twice the number 
murdered (16,000). Shocking though that is, many other countries 
monitored by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development have even higher suicide rates. So why do public-health 
authorities put less effort into preventing death from suicide than they 
do death from accidents or diseases such as prostate cancer? 

One institution that has started to take the matter very seriously is the 
US army. Since 2008, the suicide rate among soldiers has exceeded that of 
the general population, and in the past few years the army has lost more 
soldiers to suicide than to combat. In 2009, the army launched a US$65- 
million, six-year project called Army STARRS to collect genomic, medi- 
cal, psychological and lifestyle data from more than 100,000 soldiers to 
try to identify suicide risk factors and prevention measures, as well as 
biomarkers of resilience such as epigenetics or brain connectivity. In 
2010, it co-launched the National Action Alliance for Suicide Preven- 
tion, a public-private partnership, which last week released a pioneering 
172-page report on suicide and howit might be tackled. 

The report, produced and published in partnership with the US 
National Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda, Maryland, outlines a 
strategy to reduce suicide rates in the general population by 20% over 
the next five years. It also makes shockingly clear how little is known 
about suicide. There is no standard way to define and so recognize what 
it means to be suicidal. Relevant statistics are not routinely collected, 
which makes it hard to know, for example, the effect of round-the-clock 
crisis teams, and good follow-up care for those who attempt suicide. 

Cases of suicide linked to cyber-bullying in young people feature 
prominently in the media, but few studies have addressed how social 
media might increase suicide risk through bullying or contagion 
(prompting copycat suicides). In any case, people over the age of 65 
kill themselves much more frequently than do young people. 

Two things we do know. First, a high number of people with a psy- 
chiatric disorder such as schizophrenia, depression or substance abuse 
kill themselves — somewhere between 50% and 90% of all suicides are 
thought to be associated with mental illness. Second, stressful life events, 
particularly during childhood, greatly increase suicide risk. However, 
most people who are under stress or mentally ill do not kill themselves. 
And even as the use of psychiatric medications has soared in the past two 
decades, suicide rates in the United States and most other countries have 
remained stable. So what is going on? And what might help? 

It will never be possible to eliminate suicide, but it should be possible 
to reduce rates in different risk groups by attacking the problem from 
many sides. Biological approaches could identify and help the vulner- 
able, and sociological interventions could reduce stress in societies. 

More long-term studies such as Army STARRS are required to shed 
light on the biology. And clinical trials can identify therapies that target 
personality traits or feelings likely to lead to suicide — impulsivity and 


at 38,000 people killed themselves in the United States in 


helplessness, perhaps. One large clinical trial that directly addressed 
suicide and psychiatric disease indicated that the antipsychotic drug 
clozapine could help to cut suicide rates in people with schizophrenia 
(L. Alphs et al. Schizophr. Bull. 30, 577-586; 2004). And small trials 
have hinted that lithium may do the same for those with depression. 
There are no good animal models for suicide risk at present, so 
biological investigations will have to rely on work with humans. But 
much can already be done to reduce suicide numbers, even in the 
absence of biomarkers. One powerful option, on which the report's 
strategy for reducing suicides by 20% strongly depends, would be to 
reduce people's access to means of suicide. 


“There is no Surprisingly, many people intent on suicide 
standard way abandon their plan if their chosen means is 
to define and so not available. Firearms account for about half 
recognize what of US suicide deaths, and modelling work car- 
it means to be ried out for the new report shows that almost 


10% of all suicides could be prevented by 
restricting access to guns. In 2010, 735 people 
in the United States killed themselves with carbon monoxide from car 
exhausts; the report suggests that 600 of those deaths might have been 
prevented if car manufactures were required to install a sensor inside 
the vehicle that turns off the engine when carbon monoxide builds up. 
The report's 20% target will probably not be achieved in the desired 
five years, but it opens a useful debate that will help more people to 
understand that the action of committing suicide needs to be con- 
sidered in the same way as a disorder — as something that can be 
addressed, not an unavoidable product of circumstance. = 


suicidal.” 


Number crunch 


The correct use of statistics is not just good for 
science — it is essential. 


dismisses the professional competence of most of its readers. So sen- 
sitive subscribers might want to avoid page 150 of this week’s Nature. 
The criticism in question appears in a News Feature on the thorny 
issue of statistics. When it comes to statistical analysis of experimental 
data, the piece says, most scientists would look at a Pvalue of 0.01 and 
“say that there was just a 1% chance” of the result being a false alarm. 
“But they would be wrong.” In other words, most researchers do not 
understand the basis for a term many use every day. Worse, scientists 
misuse it. In doing so, they help to bury scientific truth beneath an 
avalanche of false findings that fail to survive replication. 


le the fragmented media marketplace, it is a brave publisher that 
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As the News Feature explains, rather than being convenient short- 
hand for significance, the P value is a specific measure developed to 
test whether results touted as evidence for an effect are likely to be 
observed if the effect is not real. It says nothing about the likelihood 
of the effect in the first place. You knew that already, right? Of course: 
just as the roads are filled with bad drivers, yet no-one will admit to 
driving badly themselves, so bad statistics are a well-known problem 
in science, but one that usually undermines someone else’s findings. 

The first step towards solving a problem is to acknowledge it. In this 
spirit, Nature urges all scientists to read the News Feature and its sum- 
mary of the problems of the P value, if only to refresh their memories. 

The second step is more difficult, because it involves finding a solu- 
tion. Too many researchers have an incomplete or outdated sense of 
what is necessary in statistics; this is a broader problem than misuse 
of the P value. Among the most common fundamental mistakes in 
research papers submitted to Nature, for instance, is the failure to 
understand the statistical difference between technical replications 
and independent experiments. 

Statistics can be a difficult discipline to master, particularly because 
there has been a historical failure to properly teach the design of exper- 
iments and the statistics that are relevant to basic research. Attitudes 
are also part of the problem. Too often, statistics is seen as a service to 
call on where necessary — and usually too late — when, in fact, stat- 
isticians should be involved in the early stages of experiment design, 
as well as in teaching. Department heads, lab chiefs and senior sci- 
entists need to upgrade a good working knowledge of statistics from 
the ‘desirable’ column in job specifications to ‘essential: But that, in 
turn, requires universities and funders to recognize the importance 
of statistics and provide for it. Nature is trying to do its bit and to 
acknowledge its own shortcomings. Better use of statistics is a central 


plank of a reproducibility initiative that aims to boost the reliability 
of the research that we publish (see Nature 496, 398; 2013). We are 
actively recruiting statisticians to help to evaluate some papers in par- 
allel with standard peer review — and can always do with more help. 
(It has been hard to find people with the right expertise, so do please 
get in touch.) Our sister journal Nature Methods has published a series 
of well-received columns, Points of Significance, on statistics and how 
to use them. 


“Too many Some researchers already do better than 
researchers others. In the big-data era, statistics has 
have an changed from a way to assess science to a 
incomplete way of doing science — and some fields have 
or outdated embraced this. From genomics to astronomy, 
sense of what is important discoveries emerge from a mass 


necessary.” of information only when they are viewed 
through the correct statistical prism. Collabo- 
ration between astronomers and statisticians has spawned the discipline 
ofastrostatistics. (This union is particularly apposite, because it mirrors 
the nineteenth-century development of statistical techniques such as 
least squares regression to solve problems in celestial mechanics.) 

Among themselves, statisticians sometimes view their contribu- 
tion to research in terms of a paraphrase of chemical giant BASF’s 
classic advertising tag line: “We don't make the products. We make 
them better.” In doing so, they sell themselves short. Good statistics 
can no longer be seen as something that makes science better — it isa 
fundamental requirement, and one that can only grow in importance 
as funding cuts bite and competition for resources intensifies. 

Most scientists use statistics. Most scientists think they do it pretty 
well. Are most scientists mistaken about that? In the News Feature, 
Nature says so. Go on, prove us wrong. = 


Lone wolves 


A declining island wolf population underlines 
the influence that humans have on nature. 


remote island in Lake Superior, for more than 50 years. As we 
report on page 140, after decades of isolation and inbreeding, 
the wolf population may be on the verge of dying out. 

The US National Park Service, which manages the island, is mov- 
ing slowly in deciding how to proceed. It has three options: total 
non-intervention; reintroduction of wolves only after the current 
population has hit zero; or pre-emptive genetic rescue by bringing 
in wolves from the mainland to diversify the gene pool. Arguments 
for non-intervention tend to rely on the perceived need to let nature 
take its course. This is nonsense. The whole system is highly artificial: 
wolves and moose have been on the island for less than 100 years, and 
human activity has been key to the wolves’ decline. A previous wolf- 
population crash in the 1980s was caused by a disease transmitted by 
a domestic dog. Anthropogenic climate change is almost certainly 
reducing how often ice bridges form to the mainland, which makes 
it hard for new wolves to come to the island. Some even think that 
humans put moose on Isle Royale in the first place. 

Arguments are more convincing for reintroducing wolves only if 
the current population dies out: waiting and watching may yield some 
useful insights into how highly inbred populations function. But the 
ecologists who run the island’s predator-prey observation study warn 
that, as the wolves die out, the moose will gorge unchecked on their 
key food plant, balsam fir, preventing the plant from regenerating. 
The researchers think that by the time the old wolf population has 
died out and a new one is established, the ecosystem may have become 


Pee have studied the wolves and moose on Isle Royale, a 
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dominated by pine or spruce, without enough firs to support a moose 
population that can in turn feed a viable wolf population. Ifthe wolves 
die out, they could become nearly impossible to reintroduce. 

And that might be fine, except that tourists and locals love the wolves 
of Isle Royale, and the National Park Service was founded with an obliga- 
tion to protect “the enjoyment of future generations” Furthermore, the 
predator-prey study — the world’s longest — would have to end. That 
would bea shame: it would be difficult to find another place where none 
of the predators, herbivores or trees are routinely exploited by humans. 

The study’s lead ecologists are in favour of genetic rescue. This fairly 
cheap intervention would allow the project to continue, and would sta- 
bilize an ecosystem with which many people feel a deep connection. 
Some researchers have suggested that any data on reintroduced wolves 
would have to be treated with caution. Certainly, the influence of the 
reintroduction would be acknowledged and studied. But the introduced 
population would not be any more artificial than the population that 
survived disease, or that which could suffer the effects of climate change. 

Isle Royale data help ecology to approach one of its grandest ques- 
tions. As study leader John Vucetich puts it: “Are ecosystems like other 
physical systems, governed by law-like patterns and processes, or are 
they more like human history, where we see one contingency after the 
next?” The early years of the study seemed to support predictions that 
ina closed system, predator and prey populations would follow law-like 
mirror-image cycles, driven by predation pressure. But the data never 
fitted the theoretical curves that well. And since then, factors from 
disease to fir abundance, weather, moose ticks and wolf inbreeding have 
taken turns as the key driver in shaping the populations. 

The driver that will shape the future of Isle Royale is now the decision 
on whether to stage a rescue. Thus of the story of 
all Earth's systems is writ small on a wooded isle 
ina frozen lake: the course of human history is no 
longer merely analogous to the course of ecology. 
Ecology depends on human history. = 
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Selections from the 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Enzyme shifts 
shape to edit DNA 


Structural biologists show how 
the DNA-cutting enzyme at 
the heart of a powerful gene- 
editing system changes shape 
to slice through DNA. 

Martin Jinek at the 
University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, and his colleagues 
studied the CRISPR-Cas 
system, in which an RNA 
molecule is used to guide 
and program the Cas enzyme 
to break through a specific 
segment of DNA. 

The team used X-ray 
crystallography and single- 
particle electron microscopy to 
explore the structure of Cas9 
enzymes from two different 
bacterial species. They found 
that when the Cas9 enzymes 
bind to the guide RNA, the 
active sites rearrange to forma 
central channel that can attach 
to DNA. 

Furthermore, the Cas9 
enzyme is easily programmed 
by certain guide RNAs because 
of the amino-acid sequence at 
the enzyme’s active site, which 
allows the enzyme’s shape to 
be customized. 

Science http://doi.org/rcs (2014) 


Pesticides drag 
bumblebees down 


Bumblebees exposed to 

pesticides bring pollen back 

to their colonies less often 

and have lower body mass 

than unexposed 
counterparts. 

Hannah 


ZOOLOGY 


Fish have it easy in schools 


Fish might expend less energy swimming in a 
school than alone, probably by benefiting from 


wakes created by nearby fish. 


Charlotte Hemelrijk at the University 
of Groningen in the Netherlands and her 
colleagues modelled the fluid dynamics of two- 
dimensional schools of animals, using various 
configurations of fish-like shapes. They found 
that fish in almost all the arrangements convert 


Feltham at the University 
of Stirling, UK, and her 
colleagues fed bumblebees 
(Bombus terrestris; pictured) 
in the lab for two weeks on 
pollen and sugar water laced 
with doses of the pesticide 
imidacloprid that they might 
come across in the field. The 
researchers then attached 
tiny radio tags to the bees and 
placed colonies out in the 
field to monitor their foraging 
behaviour. They found that 
exposed insects carried pollen 
back to the colonies on 40% 
of trips, compared with more 
than 60% for unexposed bees. 
Gemma Baron and her 
colleagues at Royal Holloway 
University of London in 
Egham, UK, tested the effect 
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power more efficiently into forward speed than 
do lone swimmers. 


In some configurations, this occurs as fish 


of the pesticide \-cyhalothrin. 
They discovered that 
pesticide-treated colonies 
produced smaller workers 
than unexposed colonies. 

The researchers suggest that 
pesticides could contribute 
to a reduction in queen 
production and to bumblebee 
colony failure. 
Ecotoxicology http://doi.org/rct 
(2014); J. Appl. Ecol. http://doi. 
org/rcv (2014) 


Glowing probe 
reveals infection 


A fluorescent probe could help 
physicians to pinpoint where 
the dangerous bacterium 


swim behind one another and move their heads 
side to side. This means that they benefit from 
wakes from the preceding fish that speed them 
up, and are not impeded by swirling wakes that 
would slow them down. 

Fish Fish. http://doi.org/rb9 (2014) 


Staphylococcus aureus is living 
in a patient’s body. 

Some bacterial infections 
are difficult to locate directly, 
so James McNamara of the 
University of Iowa in lowa 
City and colleagues created a 
molecular probe that reacts 
with an enzyme made by 
S. aureus called micrococcal 
nuclease. The enzyme cuts 
up small strings of nucleic 
acid molecules, and the probe 
consists of two nucleic acid 
bases attached to a fluorescent 
molecule. 

The researchers injected 
the probe into a mouse with 
a S. aureus infection in its 
muscles. The bacterial enzyme 
cut the probe in two, activating 
the fluorescent molecule and 
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causing the bacteria to glow 
under a microscope. 

Several other pathogens 
produce these nuclease 
enzymes, suggesting that the 
approach could be customized 
to detect specific species of 
bacteria. 

Nature Med. http://doi.org/rcf 
(2014) 


| __NEUROSCIENCE 
How marijuana 
boosts eating 


A specific receptor in the brain 
explains how hunger improves 
sense of smell and drives 
feeding behaviour in mice. 

To probe the mechanism 
that links hunger, olfaction 
and eating, Giovanni 
Marsicano at the French 
National Institute of Health 
and Medical Research in 
Bordeaux and his colleagues 
focused on the CB, receptor, 
which is activated by a number 
of molecules, including 
THC, the active ingredient 
in marijuana. They found 
that the receptor is expressed 
in neurons that reach into 
the brain’s olfaction centre. 
Blocking this receptor in mice 
that had fasted for 24 hours 
decreased their food intake. 
Stimulating the receptor with 
THC boosted sensitivity to 
odours and feeding in the 
hungry animals. 

The CB, olfactory circuitry 
could offer a target for the 
treatment of eating disorders, 
the authors say. 

Nature Neurosci. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nn.3647 (2014) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


CRISPR takes out 
bacterial species 


Researchers have used. 
molecules involved in precise 
gene editing to selectively 
remove specific bacterial 
strains from mixed cultures, 
based on the microbes’ DNA 
sequences. 

The CRISPR gene-editing 
system uses RNA molecules 
from bacterial immune 
systems that recognize and 
cut foreign DNA. Chase Beisel 
and his colleagues at North 
Carolina State University in 
Raleigh engineered these 
molecules to target DNA 
sequences from individual 
strains of Escherichia coli 
and Salmonella in pure and 
mixed cultures. They showed 
that their strategy could 
distinguish between strains 
sharing more than 99% of their 
genetic content, and could 
remove specific bacteria. 

This approach could one 
day lead to the development 
of antibiotics that pinpoint 
harmful bacteria and leave 
beneficial ones alone, the 
authors say. 
mBio 5, e00928-13 (2014) 


CRYOSPHERE 


Glacier reaches 
record speed 


Greenland’s fastest-moving 

glacier has gained the highest 

flow speed ever observed 

in any sea-bound glacier in 

Greenland or Antarctica. 
Jakobshavn Isbree (pictured) 

in West Greenland has been 

retreating since the mid-1990s. 

Using high-resolution satellite 

radar observations to map the 

glacier’s movements since 2009, 

Ian Joughin at the University 

of Washington in Seattle and 

his colleagues report that it 

has sped up by 30-50% in the 

past two years. In the summer 

of 2012, the glacier reached 

a record pace of more than 

17 kilometres per year — four 

times greater than during 

the 1990s. 

The Cryosphere 8, 209-214 

(2014) 
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COMMUNITY 


The most viewed 


CHOICE 


papers in science 


Greener spaces mean better living 


3 HIGHLY READ 
on Twitter in the 
past month 


People who move from urban areas with 
less vegetation to places with more report 
improved mental health. 


Mathew White and his colleagues at 

the University of Exeter Medical School in Truro, UK, used 
British Household Panel Survey data to analyse the change 
in mental health scores over five years for people who had 
moved from one urban residential area to another during 
that time period. The researchers controlled for changes in 
individual's lives, such as employment and marital status, and 
found that moving to a leafier area led to an immediate and 
sustained improvement in mental health. 

People who moved to less green areas reported worse mental 
health, but returned to their baseline level after the move. 
Environ. Sci. Technol. 48, 1247-1255 (2014) 


Pacific winds 
slow warming 


An unprecedented 
strengthening of the Pacific 
trade winds over the past two 
decades has altered ocean 
circulation and could help to 
explain the current plateau in 
global temperatures. 

Matthew England at the 
University of New South Wales 
in Australia and his colleagues 
used a global climate model 
to look at the impact of the 
stronger winds. Their model 
suggests that the fiercer trade 
winds help to cool the central 
and eastern Pacific while 
driving warm water into the 
deeper ocean in the west. They 
found that the wind effect 
cooled global temperatures by 
0.1-0.2 °C in 2012 compared 
to a control run without 
increased trade winds. 

Models assessed by the 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change have generally 
overestimated recent warming 
trends. However, the authors 
suggest that if stronger trade 
winds are factored in, the 
climate models tally with the 
observed temperature changes. 
Nature Clim. Change http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.1038/ 
nclimate2106 (2014) 


Asteroids prove 
hard to weld 


Future space colonists hoping 
to make structures out of local 
materials will face a serious 
construction challenge: metal- 
rich asteroids are not suited to 
current welding techniques. 
Electron-beam welding 
has been used in space to join 
materials such as steel, but it 
was unknown whether the 
technique would work on 
extraterrestrial materials. John 
Elmer and his colleagues at the 
Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory in California 
welded a fragment of the 
Canyon Diablo meteorite — a 
57,000-tonne iron-rich rock 
that hit Arizona 50,000 years 
ago — using an electron beam 
under a vacuum. High levels of 
phosphorous in the meteorite 
created cracks as the weld 
cooled, and the high carbon 
content made the weld harder 
than the surrounding material, 
leading to a weak joint. 
Sci. Technol. Weld. Join. http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.1179/13621718 
13Y.0000000188 (2014) 
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SEVEN DAYS 


POLICY 


UK animal research 
The British government says 
that it is still committed to 
cutting the number of animals 


used in research, despite failing 


to meet a 2010 pledge to do 

so. The number of animal 
experiments in the United 
Kingdom topped 4 million 

in 2012, up from more than 
2.5 million in 2000. On 

7 February, science minister 
David Willetts unveiled a new 
plan to reduce animal research, 
which included encouraging 
data sharing and providing 
advice on alternatives to 
animal testing. But he stopped 
short of setting a numerical 
limit on animal experiments. 
See go.nature.com/zvmeru 
for more. 


Suicide prevention 
A national research agenda 
for suicide prevention in the 
United States was published 
on 5 February. The plan was 
drawn up by the National 
Action Alliance for Suicide 
Prevention, a public-private 
partnership. It sets a goal of 
decreasing suicides by 20% 
over five years. In its report, 
the team said that researchers 
should focus on the areas that 


JOURNALISM GRANT 

The International 
Development Research 
Centre in Ottawa is offering 

a science-journalism grant 
worth up to Can$60,000 
(US$54,000). The winner will 
spend six months working in 
Nature's London newsroom 
and reporting science stories 
from developing countries. 
Candidates must be English- 
speaking Canadian citizens 
or permanent residents, and 
have at least three years’ 
journalism experience. 

For more information, see 
go.nature.com/len5fl. 


The news in brief 


Illegal ivory crushed 


France destroyed 3 tonnes of poached ivory on 
6 February. It is the first European country to 
take such a step since the global ban on ivory 
came into force in 1989. “We are resolved to 


will prevent the most deaths, 
such as identifying at-risk 
people through mental- 
health screenings in hospital 
emergency departments, and 
preventing suicidal people 
from accessing firearms. See 
page 131 for more. 


Wolf plan flawed 


The US government’s proposal 
to weaken protection for 

grey wolves (Canis lupus) is 
not based on good science, 
said an independent review 
panel on 7 February. The US 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) says that wolves in 

the lower 48 states no longer 
face extinction (see Nature 
501, 143-144; 2013). But 

the scientists, appointed by 
the FWS to review its policy, 
found that the agency failed to 
use the best available science 
to reach its conclusions. The 
FWS is now reviewing its 
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proposal and will reopen it for 
public comment for 45 days. 

The government is expected to 
make a final decision this year. 


Growing fish farms 
Some 62% of all the seafood 
eaten globally will be farm- 
raised by 2030, the World 
Bank predicts in a report 
released on 5 February. Fish 
farming contributed 40% of 
total supply in 2010, and is 
projected to expand to meet 
growing demand from 
regions including Asia, the 
bank says. Depleted wild fish 
stocks will also contribute to 
the growth in farmed fish, the 
report notes. 


Climate hubs 


US agriculture secretary 
Tom Vilsack announced the 
creation of seven regional 
‘climate hubs’ on 5 February, 
to help farmers to reduce 


continue the fight against trafficking and to 
remove any temptation to recover the seized 
ivory” for black-market sales, said French 
environment minister Philippe Martin. 


carbon emissions and cope 
with climate change. The 

hubs will provide climate data 
and assessments, and will 
support agricultural research. 
They are part of amove by 
President Barack Obama's 
administration to advance 
climate science at regional and 
local levels. 


UK funding cuts 


English universities will 

lose an extra £125 million 
(US$205 million) from their 
funding in 2014-15. The 
government's Department 
for Business, Innovation 

and Skills announced the 

cut from the budget of the 
Higher Education Funding 
Council for England (which 
will now stand at £4.1 billion) 
on 10 February. The annual 
grant letter setting out the 
allocations says that the 
council's core research funding 
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(£1.57 billion annually) will 
not fall. Cuts will hit teaching 
grants and funds targeted at 
helping the poorest students. 
See go.nature.com/lyb2ly 

~ for more. 


| __BUSINESS 
Stem-cell ruling 


Certain types of stem-cell 
treatment should be regulated 
as drugs, a US appeals court 
decided on 4 February. The 
ruling rejects claims by 
Regenerative Sciences of 
Broomfield, Colorado, that 
its stem-cell therapy, used 
in orthopaedic applications, 
is a medical procedure that 
does not require regulation 
by the Food and Drug 
Administration. The court 
decided that processing the 
cells for use in the therapy 
made the end product a 
drug. The company has not 
completed clinical trials on the 
treatment so cannot market 
the product in the United 
States. It does sell it in the 
Cayman Islands (see Nature 
488,14; 2012). 


PEOPLE 


Italian space head 
The president of the Italian 
Space Agency resigned 

on 7 February following 
allegations of bribery and 
corruption. Enrico Saggese 
(pictured) is accused of 
accepting bribes in exchange 


TREND WATCH 


In Science and Engineering 
Indicators 2014, a biennial 
round-up of global trends in 
research, the US National Science 
Foundation notes that the 
number of papers authored or 
co-authored by Chinese scientists 
grew by an average of more than 
15% per year between 2001 and 
2011 — leading the country to 

an 11% share of world output as 
the United States’ share declined 
to 26%. The total world output of 
research papers grew by 2.8% per 
year. See go.nature.com/wfptv8 
for more. 
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for contracts, inappropriately 
promoting friends and using 
public money to finance 
luxurious business travel, 
including a 3-week trip for 

33 people to a rocket launch 
in Vandenberg, California. 
Saggese denies the charges. 
The agency has an annual 
budget of more than 

€550 million (US$750 million) 
and is the third-largest 
contributor to the European 
Space Agency. 


Insider trading 


On 6 February, a US court 
found former hedge-fund 
manager Mathew Martoma 
guilty of leading a massive 
insider-trading scheme using 
confidential information 
about an Alzheimer’s disease 
clinical trial. Sidney Gilman, 

a neurologist formerly at the 
University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, admitted to leaking 
data from the trial to Martoma 
before the results were made 


CHINA'S RESEARCH RISE 


public. Martoma’s company 
netted US$276 million in illicit 
gains, making it the largest 
insider-trading case ever 
charged by the US Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 
See go.nature.com/b8t9qx 

for more. 


FACILITIES 


Array revival 

The US National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) has decided to 
restore an ailing Pacific 
Ocean monitoring network 
used to observe and predict 
the periodic and disruptive 
ocean-warming event known 
as El Nifio. The 2014 federal- 
government budget, approved 
last month, would provide 
US$4 million — an increase of 
about one-third — to expand 
charter operations and revive 
the array, NOAA told Nature 
on 4 February. See go.nature. 
com/nrhbvo for more. 


}RESEARCH 
Cancer genomics 


Tumour genome sequencing 
may identify targeted 
treatments for only a fraction 
of patients with advanced 
breast cancer, according 

to research published on 

7 February (F. André et al. 
Lancet Oncol. http://doi.org/ 
rdh; 2014). Of 423 people 
studied, the authors identified 
only 13% with mutations 


The US National Science Foundation charts the growing 
proportion of scientific articles with Chinese authors. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


11 FEBRUARY 
European member 
states will vote on 
whether to approve a 
genetically modified 
maize (corn) crop called 
Pioneer 1507, which 

is engineered to be 
resistant to insect pests. 


12-13 FEBRUARY 
London hosts a 

global conference on 
the illegal trade in 
wildlife. In May 2013, 
the United Nations 
officially characterized 
international wildlife 
and timber trafficking 
as a “serious crime’, 
which carries a 
minimum prison 
sentence of four years. 
go.nature.com/htpd2l 


that matched an available 
experimental treatment. The 
rate of successful therapy- 
matching falls short of 
claims from some tumour- 
sequencing companies, but 
researchers expect odds to 
improve as more drugs move 
into clinical trials. 


Sharing drug data 


Ten major pharmaceutical 
companies have agreed to 
share data from early-stage 
trials with each other and with 
academic researcher, as part 
of a US$230-million venture 
with the US National Institutes 
of Health. The Accelerating 
Medicines Partnership, 
announced on 4 February, 

is designed to speed up 
identification of biomarkers 
and promising drug targets 
for four diseases: Alzheimer’s, 
rheumatoid arthritis, lupus 
and diabetes. Once the data 
are shared, the companies will 
be free to pursue proprietary 
research towards their own 
therapies. See go.nature.com/ 
rn12cl for more. 
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Specialist decontamination teams have until now been the first line of defence against bioterrorist attacks. 


EMERGENCY RESPONSE 


UK rolls out 
terror-attack plan 


Front-line services being trained in new approach to dealing 
with decontamination of victims in direct aftermath of anevent. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER 


quick wipe-down with a paper towel 
A help to stem contamination of 
casualties in the event of a terrorist 
attack. That research finding is just one of 
several simple recommendations in the UK 
government’s plan, now being rolled out, to 
treat mass civilian casualties in the immediate 
aftermath of a large-scale chemical, biological 
or radiological (CBR) attack, or an incident 
involving hazardous materials. 
The Initial Operational Response (IOR) 


programme, which is based on a raft of 
European research, largely classified until now, 
aims to help ambulance staff and other front- 
line emergency services to quickly deal with 
victims before specialists arrive. It introduces 
disrobing and improvised dry decontamina- 
tion — patting down with paper towels or 
other readily available absorbent materials, 
for example — as the default initial response. 
“Any decontamination has to be ‘quick and 
dirty; to try to increase the chance of survival 
and to minimize spread of contamination,” 
says Ola Claesson of the Swedish Defence 


Research Agency in Stockholm, who took part 
in the research. 

The IOR, a Home Office-led initiative, marks 
a shift in UK policy on dealing with CBR events, 
and the research on which it is based has caught 
the attention of international agencies. Until 
now, UK plans for large-scale incidents involved 
waiting for specialized teams to arrive wearing 
hazmat suits, and bringing portable shower- 
ing tents and other equipment. But with fewer 
specialized teams than emergency services, 
delays would be inevitable — an important 
factor given that many chemical agents, such 
as sarin nerve gas, can be fast-acting. The new 
plan eases this problem by placing the initial 
response emphasis on those first at the scene. 

The changes stem from the findings of 
a European programme called ORCHIDS 
(Optimisation through Research of Chemi- 
cal Incident Decontamination Systems). Led 
by the UK Health Protection Agency (HPA), 
it involved Czech, French and Swedish secu- 
rity-research centres, as well as collaborators in 
Australia, Canada, Japan and the United States. 
A companion UK project, ORCHIDS-2, was 
carried out by the HPA and by researchers at 
the University of Hertfordshire in Hatfield and 
the University of Surrey in Guildford. 

The ORCHIDS programmes ran in parallel 
from 2008 to 2011. Some of their findings have 
already been published, but much is only now 
being declassified, explains Robert Chilcott, a 
toxicologist at the University of Hertfordshire 
and a lead scientist on both programmes. 

The aim was to improve the science base for 
emergency-response policies to civilian CBR 
attacks. Much existing research on decontam- 
ination following such attacks has been con- 
ducted by the military and is geared towards 
combat situations; it is often not adapted to 
mass civilian incidents, Chilcott says. 

The ORCHIDS research quantified the 
effects of disrobing and decontamination 
protocols on the speed and effectiveness of 
the removal of agents. Various scenarios were 
tested using in vitro models and animal experi- 
ments before being replicated in humans. 

The scientists found that clothes could 
provide significant initial protection, but that 
it was important to remove them quickly to 
prevent agents from penetrating through to 
the skin. They also found that dry decontami- 
nation was effective — this is crucial, because 
sufficient warm soapy water is unlikely to be 
immediately available. Combined disrobing > 
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> and improvised decontamination 

bought precious time, the research found. 
The ORCHIDS project also investigated 
how showers could best be used once they 
became available. It tested various regimens, 
and found, for example, that simple meas- 
ures such as flannel use and vigorous towel- 
drying greatly improved the removal of 
agents. Showering 


“It gives us all for longer than 
credibility to PO seconds pres 
o back to first vided little added 
g' benefit, a finding 
resp onders and that could maxi- 
communities . mize the rate at 
and say that this which casualties 
is scientifically are processed. 
based.” “Overall, the 


new IOR estab- 
lishes the primary need to both disrobe and 
decontaminate individuals as soon as prac- 
tically possible using any available method, 
and is based on experimental evidence,” 
says Chilcott. Training of emergency ser- 
vices in IOR techniques has already begun. 

ORCHIDS data have been shared con- 
fidentially with security agencies in the 
United States and other countries. In 2012, 
the US Department of Health and Human 
Services, citing a need for similar research 
on US responses, awarded Chilcott a 
US$6-million, two-year grant to apply 
ORCHIDS methodologies to optimize, for 
example, the mainstay of the US rapid on- 
scene response — the ‘ladder pipe’ system. In 
this, two fire trucks spray low-pressure water 
to form a decontamination corridor. The 
research is studying the effectiveness of the 
ladder-pipe system on clothed individuals. 

US guidelines currently recommend that 
casualties disrobe to at least their under- 
wear, but note that forcing people to undress 
could make them uncooperative and cause 
delays. The dilemma highlights the impor- 
tance of such psychosocial aspects in the 
design of mass civilian decontamination 
plans (see go.nature.com/3jxvle). 

Robert Gougelet, a researcher in emer- 
gency medicine at Dartmouth College in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, who is familiar 
with the ORCHIDS work, describes it as 
“novel and very credible”. He says that he 
has long advocated the need for a similar 
initial response phase in the United States. 
“One of the issues we have is that it’s eas- 
ier for people just to sit back and say, “We 
are going to wait for the regional teams to 
arrive three hours later’. We are trying to 
change that way of thinking,” he adds. 

Gougelet feels that having an improved 
solid science base will help. “It gives us all 
credibility to go back to the first responders 
and communities and say that this is scien- 
tifically based, this is the credible thing to 
do, the state of the art, and this is what you 
should be planning for? = 


Wolves on Isle Royale in Lake Superior are suffering from spine problems as a result of inbreeding. 


Iconic island study 
on its last legs 


Ecologists call for genetic rescue of Isle Royale’s inbred wolves. 


BY EMMA MARRIS 


and moose populations on Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior wax and wane in response 
to each other, disease and the weather. But for 
the longest predator-prey study in the world, 
the wolf is now at the door. Devastated by 
inbreeding, the wolf population has dropped 
from 30 individuals a decade ago to just 
10 spotted in field counts so far this year, lead- 
ing the US National Park Service to consider 
importing new animals for a ‘genetic rescue. 
Now, nature is intervening — and could 
either save the landmark project without the 
need for tranquilizer darts and wolf crates, or 
sound its death knell. As temperatures plum- 
meted last month, Lake Superior froze for the 
first time in six years. The 24-kilometre ice 
bridge could let wolves from the Canadian 
mainland cross to the US island, bringing an 
influx of genes (see “Wolf island’). But project 
scientists say that the opposite is more likely: 
free to roam, the last wolves could leave the 
island in search of mates. 
That would put an end to a study that has 


S ince 1958, ecologists have watched wolf 
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provided textbook ecology lessons for genera- 
tions. It has shown how predation can struc- 
ture populations of prey: when wolf numbers 
plummet, moose populations tend to soar (see 
‘Ecosystem in flux’). And it has offered insights 
into wolf behaviour, moose physiology, the life 
cycle of moose ticks and how wolves might be 
driven to form packs to ward off scavengers 
such as ravens, rather than for any hunting 
advantage. 


WOLF ISLAND 


In the frigid January weather, Isle Royale 
has been connected to the mainland by 
an ice bridge for the first time since 2008. 


CANADA 
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Through the decades, the search for cause 
and effect in the ecosystem has been rendered 
much easier by isolation from the mainland’s 
human and animal populations. Occasionally, 
however, Lake Superior freezes. The very first 
wolves came to Isle Royale over an ice bridge 
in the early 1940s, some 30 years after the first 
moose. The lake froze nearly every year at the 
beginning of the study, but that has changed. 
The most recent ice bridge was in 2008; before 
that, the last one was in 1997, when a wolf that 
biologists called ‘the old grey guy’ came to the 
island. He sired 34 pups and provided a rare 
boost of genes that doubled the population by 
the mid-2000s. 

Whether any wolves have crossed this year’s 
ice bridge will not be clear immediately. The 
scientists are conducting their annual popu- 
lation survey, and are flying along the island 
shore in their Super Cub plane two or three 
times a week, but snow fills wolf tracks very 
quickly. If new wolves do arrive, their pres- 
ence will probably be confirmed in the coming 
months, when DNA is extracted from faeces 
samples. 

John Vucetich, co-leader of the project and 
an ecologist at Michigan Technological Uni- 
versity in Houghton, says that the need for an 
influx of genes is becoming urgent. In the past 
two decades, wolf skeletons have displayed 
spinal deformities that can painfully pinch 
nerves and affect gait and generally reduce fit- 
ness. According to work led by Vucetich and 
Rolf Peterson, also an ecologist at Michigan 
Technological University, this might explain 
why the number of moose needed to support 
a given number of wolves has increased: the 
predators attacking efficiency may be compro- 
mised (J. Raikkénen et al. Biol. Conserv. 142, 
1025-1031; 2009). 

For Vucetich, genetic rescue is required 
not so much to maintain the continuity of the 
study as to preserve the ecosystem. Moose eat 
balsam fir trees. When the moose population 
expands, unchecked by predation, fewer fir 
seedlings can grow large enough to ‘escape’ 
into the canopy above the reach of moose and 
reproduce. There is already a missing genera- 
tion of trees from between about 1910, when 
the moose arrived on the island, and 1940, 
when the wolves came. Most of Isle Royale’s 
balsam firs are thus either older than 100 years 
and near the end of their lives, or young and 
short enough to be browsed to death. If the 
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Moose and wolf populations on Isle Royale have oscillated in response to each other, 
the weather and disease, but inbreeding has now reduced the wolf population. An ice 


bridge in 2014 could allow new wolves to arrive. 
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trees do not achieve escape in the next decade 
or so, says Vucetich, “large portions of Isle Roy- 
ale are not going to generate balsam fir, which 
is a really basic component of a boreal forest 
ecosystem”. 

Many scientists familiar with Isle Royale 
support genetic rescue, especially because 
human activity has contributed to the cur- 
rent population crash. Climate change has 
led to the decreasing frequency of ice bridges. 
Canine parvovirus, probably caught from a 
domestic dog, caused the wolf population to 
fall from around 50 to 14 in the early 1980s. 
And in 2012, three wolves were found dead in 
an abandoned mining pit. Given this history 

of human influence, 


A genetic rescue the argument that 
could seta leaving the wolves 
precedent for alone would be allow- 
intervention in ing nature to take its 
other parks. course does not sway 


most ecologists. 

David Mech, a US Geological Survey wolf 
biologist based in St Paul, Minnesota, argues 
in favour of “watchful waiting”. He says that 
much can be learned from studying how 
inbreeding affects population persistence, and 
that the knowledge would be useful for con- 
servation biologists, who often need to nur- 
ture small, inbred populations of endangered 
species. He is not convinced that the wolves 
will die out; they have hit low numbers before 
and bounced back, he notes. And even if they 
do disappear, new wolves can be brought in 
quickly. 
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But Vucetich says that it could be five years 
before the last wolf dies and scientists confirm 
its demise, and another five before federal 
bureaucracies approve a genetic rescue and a 
pack develops into a predation force. He fears 
that a decade without significant moose preda- 
tion would leave the fir trees devastated. 

Phyllis Green, superintendent of the Isle 
Royale National Park, is considering three 
alternatives: doing nothing; watchful waiting 
followed by reintroduction if the population 
hits zero; or genetic rescue. She has not initi- 
ated a formal decision-making process, and 
will not commit to a timeline, but says that she 
wants to make a decision in consultation with 
her regional and national directors “before we 
run out of options”. 

She is proceeding cautiously, she says, in 
part because of the implications of her deci- 
sion. The mandate of the National Parks Ser- 
vice, as enshrined in a 1916 Act of Congress, 
is to “conserve the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wild life therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations”. Generally, this has meant a hands- 
off approach, but a genetic rescue could set a 
precedent for interventions to counteract the 
effects of climate change in other parks. 

Green knows that many scientists are in 
favour of genetic rescue, but she also hears 
from “wilderness-oriented” advocates who 
urge her not to intervene. “It is one of the 
wicked problems,” she says. m SEE EDITORIAL P. 132 
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Humans from the Clovis culture used characteristic stone points (brown) and rod-shaped bone tools. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Ancient genome 
stirs ethics debate 


Sequencing of DNA from Native American ‘Clovis boy’ 
forces researchers to rethink handling of tribal remains. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


he remains of a young boy, ceremonially 

| buried some 12,600 years ago in 

Montana, have revealed the ancestry of 

one of the earliest populations in the Americas, 
known as the Clovis culture. 

Published in this issue of Nature, the boy’s 
genome sequence shows that today’s indigenous 
groups spanning North and South America are 
all descended from a single population that 
trekked across the Bering land bridge from 
Asia (M. Rasmussen et al. Nature 506, 225-229; 
2014). The analysis also points to an early split 
between the ancestors of the Clovis people and 
a second group, whose DNA lives on in popula- 
tions in Canada and Greenland (see page 162). 

But the research underscores the ethical 
minefield of studying ancient Native American 
remains, and rekindles memories ofa bruising 
legal fight over a different human skeleton in 
the 1990s. 

To avoid such a controversy, Eske Willerslev, 
a palaeobiologist at the University of Copen- 
hagen who led the latest study, attempted to 
involve Native American communities. And 
so he embarked ona tour of Montana’s Indian 
reservations last year, talking to community 


members to explain his work and seek their 
support. “I didn’t want a situation where the 
first time they heard about this study was when 
it’s published,” he says. 

Construction workers discovered the Clovis 
burial site on a private ranch near the small 
town of Wilsall in May 1968 (see ‘Ancient 
origins’). About 100 stone and bone artefacts, 
as well as bone fragments from a male child 
aged under two, were subsequently recovered. 

The boy’s bones were found to date to the end 

of the Clovis culture, 


“That place is which flourished in 
very special the central and west- 
tome, that’s ern United States 
my ancestral between about 13,000 
homeland.” and 12,600 years ago. 


Carved elk bones 
found with the boy’s remains were hundreds 
of years older, suggesting that they were heir- 
looms. The ranch, owned by Melvyn and Helen 
Anzick, is the only site yet discovered at which 
Clovis objects exist alongside human bones. 
Most of the artefacts now reside in a museum, 
but researchers returned the human remains to 
the Anzick family in the late 1990s. 

At that time, the Anzicks’ daughter, Sarah, 
was conducting cancer and genome research at 
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the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Maryland, and thought about sequencing 
genetic material from the bones. But she 
was wary of stoking a similar debate to the 
one surrounding Kennewick Man, a human 
skeleton found on the banks of the Colum- 
bia River in Kennewick, Washington, in July 
1996. Its discovery sparked an eight-year legal 
battle between Native American tribes, who 
claimed that they were culturally connected to 
the individual, and researchers, who said that 
the roughly 9,000-year-old remains pre-dated 
the tribes. 

The US government sided with the tribes, 
citing the federal Native American Graves Pro- 
tection and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA). The 
act requires that human remains discovered on 
federal lands — as Kennewick Man was — are 
returned to affiliated tribes for reburial. But a 
court ruled that the law did not apply, largely 
because of the age of the remains, and ordered 
that Kennewick Man be stored away from 
public view ina museum. 

Sarah Anzick sought the advice of local tribes 
over the Clovis boy, but she could not reach a 
consensus with the tribes on what to do. She 
gave up on the idea, stored the bones ina safe 
location and got on with her other research. 

In 2009, archaeologist Michael Waters, of 
Texas A&M University in College Station, 
contacted Anzick with the idea of sending 
the remains to Willerslev’s lab. (In early 2010, 
the lab published one of the first genome 
sequences of an ancient human, a 4,000-year- 
old resident of Greenland; see M. Rasmus- 
sen et al. Nature 463, 757-762; 2010.) “I said, 
‘I will allow you guys to do this, but I want to be 
involved;” recalls Anzick, who has published 
more than a dozen papers in leading journals. 

In Copenhagen, she extracted DNA from 
fragments of the boy’s skull ready for mito- 
chondrial genome sequencing, which offers 
a snapshot of a person’s maternal ancestry. 
Back in Montana months later, she received 
the sequencing data and discovered that the 
genome’s closest match was to present-day 
Native Americans. “My heart just stopped,” 
she says. 


RIGHT TO REMAINS 
After Willerslev’s team confirmed the link by 
sequencing the boy’s nuclear genome (a more 
detailed indicator of ancestry), Willerslev 
sought advice from an agency that handles 
reburial issues. He was told that, because the 
remains were found on private land, NAGPRA 
did not apply and no consultation was needed. 
Despite this, Willerslev made his own attempt 
to consult local tribes. This led to a meeting in 
September at the burial site, with Anzick, Will- 
erslev and their co-author Shane Doyle, who 
works in Native American studies at Montana 
State University in Bozeman, and is a member 
of the Crow tribe. 

“That place is very special to me, that’s 
my ancestral homeland,” says Doyle. He 
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told Willerslev and Anzick that they should 
rebury the child where he was found. “I think 
you need to put the little boy back where his 
parents left him,’ Doyle recalls telling them. 

Doyle and Willerslev then set off on a 
1,500-kilometre road trip to meet representa- 
tives of four Montana tribes; Doyle later con- 
sulted another five. Many of the people they 
talked to had few problems with the research, 
Doyle says, but some would have preferred to 
have been consulted before the study started, 
and not years after. 

Willerslev says that researchers studying 
early American remains should assume that 
they are related to contemporary groups, and 
involve them as early as possible. But it is not 
always clear whom to contact, he adds, particu- 
larly when remains are related to groups spread 
across the Americas. “We have to engage with 
Native Americans, but how you deal with that 
question in practice is not an easy thing,” he says. 

Hank Greeley, a legal scholar at Stanford 
University in California who is interested in the 
legal and ethical issues of human genetics, com- 
mends the approach of Willerslev’s team. But he 
says that there is no single solution to involving 


ANCIENT ORIGINS 


Montana yielded the 
remains of a child from the 
ancient Clovis culture, a“ 
population that is closely 
related to many Native 
Americans. Several‘tribes 
still live in the state today. 


FLATHEAD 
Salish, Kootenai and 
Pend d’Oreille tribes 


Native American communities in such research. 
“You're looking to try to talk to the people who 
might be most invested in, or connected with, 
particular sets of remains,’ he advises. 

Dennis O’Rourke, a geneticist at the Uni- 
versity of Utah in Salt Lake City, who studies 
ancient DNA from populations native to the 
islands around Alaska, notes that indigenous 
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CROW 
Crow tribe 


groups have varying concerns: some want 
remains reburied, others do not, for instance. 
The Montana tribes overwhelmingly wanted 
the Clovis boy’s bones interred. Plans for a 
reburial ceremony, possibly at an undisclosed 
site, are now being hashed out, with the Crow 
Nation playing a lead role. It is expected to take 
place in the spring, after the ground thaws. m 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


NIH makes wary return to India 


Some clinical trials funded by US agency resume, but strict regulations have put off others. 


BY SARA REARDON 


llayed by pledges that India's strict new 
A#= for clinical trials will be eased, a 

few principal investigators funded by 
the US National Institutes of Health (NIH) are 
cautiously restarting studies there. Clarifications 
on the rules by the Drug Controller General of 
India (DCGD, and a promise to soften others, 
have allowed a small number of researchers to 
return to their work. 

But for most others, the damage has already 
been done. Trial operators — both academic 
and industrial — have left India for other 
countries. Some researchers say that India’s 
clinical trials industry, which boomed over 
the past decade, may now be grinding to a halt. 

“T don't think we're going to walk away from 
research in India, but it will certainly slow us 
down,” says Daniel Kuritzkes, a virologist at 
Harvard University in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and head of the international AIDS Clini- 
cal Trials Group (ACTG). Last March, after 
the new rules were announced, his group sus- 
pended two NIH-funded antiretroviral drug 
trials and a cervical cancer screening trial. The 
latter has resumed patient enrolment now that 
the DCGt has clarified that the rules apply only 


to drug trials. But the antiretroviral trials were 
completed elsewhere, and the group has been 
unable to enrol Indian patients in new trials 
for tuberculosis and HIV drugs. “Obviously we 
have to continue research with or without our 
Indian colleagues,’ Kuritzkes says. “We would 
much rather do it with them.” 

Researchers had flocked to India because 
trials are cheap to conduct and there are many 


A woman is treated in a Mumbai cancer trial. 


people with disease who can be signed up. But 
a crackdown began in January last year, when 
India’s Supreme Court, concerned about allega- 
tions of unethical practices and deaths linked 
to trials (see go.nature.com/aa5xl2), imposed a 
ban on new ones. It told the DCGI to tighten its 
regulations, and the agency responded with a set 
of tough newrules to beef up patient protection. 
In response, the NIH placed at least 35 ongo- 
ing clinical trials on hold. The law was vague 
and open to interpretation, researchers say: it 
seemed that trial sponsors would be required 
to provide medical care for trial participants 
for the rest of their lives, regardless of whether 
the trial itselfhad caused a medical problem. It 
also seemed that patients who received place- 
bos, or for whom the drug did not work, would 
be entitled to compensation. “They went from 
one extreme to the other extreme,” says Kiran 
Mazumdar-Shaw, chief executive of Biocon, 
which is based in Bangalore and is one of 
India’s largest biotechnology companies. 
Mazumdar-Shaw says that Biocon has 
already moved some of its trials to other coun- 
tries, including ones that are far more expen- 
sive to operate in than India. She is particularly 
concerned about a requirement imposed by 
the Supreme Court in October to make a D> 
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> videotape of each trial participant giv- 
ing informed consent — for a vaccine trial, 
that could mean videotaping thousands of 
patients. Meanwhile, several other compa- 
nies have closed their Indian branches. In 
October the clinical trials contractor Quin- 
tiles, based in Durham, North Carolina, 
closed its phase I unit in Hyderabad, and on 
31 January AstraZeneca, headquartered in 
London, announced plans to shut its Banga- 

lore centre, although 


“The whole both comp anies 
thing has had ae fan — 
avery chillin ies in India and say 
offect for J that the closures are 
clinical trials a Baers 
and foreign ee 

” has had a very chill- 
SpUnee rs: ing effect for clinical 


trials and foreign 
sponsors,’ says Amita Gupta, a researcher 
on ACTG trials at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, Maryland. “The motivation is 
coming from the right place, but the govern- 
ment overstepped.” 

The health ministry that oversees the 
DCGI recognized this overstep and asked for 
recommended changes from a six-member 
panel led by Ranjit Roy Chaudhury, a phar- 
macologist and a former board member of 
the Medical Council of India. The panel’s 
July report gave various fixes, among which 
was a recommendation to scrap compensa- 
tion for participants who received a placebo. 

They also specified a new formula to 
calculate how much a participant who was 
harmed by a trial should be paid and sug- 
gested the formation of a national board 
to approve institutions’ ethics committees, 
which are responsible for determining 
whether an injury resulted from a trial and 
making sure informed consent was prop- 
erly given. “We don’t want a single case of 
unethical practice’, says Y. K. Gupta, a phar- 
macologist at the All India Institute of Medi- 
cal Sciences in New Delhi, who is helping to 
put together the board. 

The DCGI has promised to implement 
most of the panel's suggestions and has pre- 
sented them to Parliament, which would 
need to codify the reforms. Already, some 
changes seem to be occurring; on 24 January, 
the agency announced that it would approve 
new clinical trials within six months of their 
submission. In addition, it clarified that an 
indemnity insurance requirement — insur- 
ance that would have been illegal for the 
NIH to buy under US law — can instead be 
purchased by partner institutions within 
India. Now that the rules are being clari- 
fied, Chaudhury hopes that researchers will 
reconsider their decision to suspend trials. 

Yet, until researchers see laws in place, 
many will remain wary, says Amita Gupta. 
“T think a lot of groups don’t want to deal 
with the headache” m= 
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AN EXAMINED LIFE 


A nine-month study will collect data at daily and three-month 
intervals, and allow personalized interventions — such as 
changes in diet — as the study proceeds. 
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Medicine gets up 
close and personal 


Long-term study will monitor healthy people in detail — and 
encourage them to respond to the results. 


BY W. WAYT GIBBS 


eroy Hood, president of the Institute 
for Systems Biology (ISB) in Seattle, 


Washington, likes to talk about what he 
calls P4 medicine: health care that is predic- 
tive, preventive, personalized and participa- 
tory. Medicine today is a string of infrequent 
interventions prompted mainly by symptoms 
of illness. Hood argues instead for continu- 
ous management of health, making full use of 
whole-genome sequencing and biomarkers to 
correct disease before it gains a foothold. 

In March, Hood will embark on the first 
big test of his ideas: a nine-month pilot study, 
dubbed the Hundred Person Wellness Pro- 
ject, in which 100 healthy individuals will be 
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intensively monitored (see ‘An examined life’), 
offered regular feedback and counselled on 
lifestyle changes such as shifts in their dietary 
or sleep habits. The effects of these behavioural 
changes on their health will, in turn, be tracked 
using a battery of diagnostic tests. 

The study violates many rules of trial 
design: it dispenses with blinding and rand- 
omization, and will not even have a control 
group. But Hood is confident in its power to 
disrupt the conventional practice of medi- 
cine. “We hope to develop a whole series of 
stories about how actionable opportunities 
have changed the wellness of individuals, or 
have made them aware of how they can avoid 
disease,” he says. 

If the pilot study works as hoped, it will 
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expand in several phases until it encompasses 
100,000 subjects monitored over 25 years. 
The ISB is paying for the first hundred people 
through private donations and has budgeted 
around US$10,000 per person. Hood expects 
those costs to drop drastically in a larger study, 
thanks to economies of scale and rapidly evolv- 
ing diagnostic technologies. But he acknowl- 
edges the challenge of securing the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that a generation-long trial 
would require. 

Even in its pilot phase, the project is unusu- 
ally thorough. The ISB will sequence the whole 
genome of each participant at the outset. And 
in later phases, Hood says, the study team will 
also examine epigenetics: methylation and 
other modifications to DNA that can reflect 
environmental exposures. But that is just the 
tip of the data-collection iceberg. 

Participants will be asked to wear digital 
devices that will continuously record their 
physical activity, heart rate and sleep patterns; 
subjects will periodically upload those data 
to the institute's systems. Every three months, 
researchers will gather samples of participants’ 
blood, urine, saliva and stool. They will meas- 
ure five biochemicals in saliva and urine, and 
sequence the stool samples to track the ecology 
of major microbial species in the gut. Blood- 
chemistry screens will extend well beyond the 
usual tests for cholesterol and glucose to include 
20 less-commonly monitored variables, such as 
C-reactive protein — which signals inflamma- 
tion at high levels. Hood’s teams will also moni- 
tor about 100 organ-specific proteins that, he 
says, are sensitive markers for transitions from 
health to disease in mouse and cell models. 

The point of the study — and of P4 medi- 
cine in general — is to detect those transitions 
and respond to them before symptoms appear. 
To that end, participants (mostly residents of 
the Seattle area, invited through social media) 
will have full access to their personal ‘cloud’ of 
data points. Some will have enough scientific 
training to dive into the literature and interpret 
their data themselves. But Hood expects most 
to rely on ISB-provided wellness coaches and 
their own physicians to interpret the results 
and recommend medical treatment or changes 
in diet or behaviour. 

“The most amazing thing here is the repeated 
assessment every three months for some of 
these markers,” says Graham Colditz, head of 
the public-health sciences division at Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine in St Louis, 
Missouri. Colditz is a former principal inves- 
tigator of the Nurses’ Health Study, which has 
followed some 120,000 US nurses for 37 years 
through biennial questionnaires, plus a one- 
time collection of toenail clippings and two sets 
of blood samples from a subgroup. 

But giving all of the ISB study participants 
feedback, and pushing them to make changes 
while the study is under way, risks thwart- 
ing the researchers’ ability to draw conclu- 
sions about what worked and what did not, 
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some researchers say. And Colditz thinks that 
without control subjects who do not receive 
personalized coaching, and with so many 
complex data streams to analyse, Hood’s team 
might have a hard time separating real signals 
from noise in the data. 

Hood acknowledges the possible problems. 
But he counters that the existing clinical-trial 
system is “totally failing” because it cannot 
control for peoples’ 
different genetics 
and environments. 
The Hundred Person 
Wellness Project, he 
adds, recognizes that 
those differences are 
paramount, and treats 
each person as his or 
her own experiment. 
“We can follow things 


“We hope very carefully with 
to developa each person and see 
whole series of how they respond,” 
stories about he says. 

how actionable Atul Butte, head of 
opportunities systems medicine at 
have changed Stanford University 
the wellness of School of Medicine in 
individuals.” California, is inclined 
Leroy Hood to grant Hood the 


benefit of the doubt. 
He says that an innovative study of this kind 
might indeed pick up the earliest hints of dis- 
ease: “They may not end up proving that all 
these individuals benefit from the study in one 
particular way, but they may end up showing 
that all these individuals benefit from the study 
in their own individual ways.” 

Yet some study participants might have an 
experience similar to that of Larry Smarr, a 
computer scientist at the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego, and an early pioneer of 
the ‘quantified self? movement. For 14 years, 
he has regularly monitored his biometrics 
— taking blood, DNA and, most recently, 
stool samples. He responded to the results by 
exercising more and radically overhauling his 
diet. His highly examined life delivered some 
impressive benefits — he lost 11 kilograms. 

But Smarr says that it has also led him to 
discover alarming spikes in his immune activ- 
ity, and a strange microbial ecology in his gut. 
“[had about 10% E. coli; the average healthy 
person has 0.06%,” he says. Physicians told him 
he had late-onset Crohn's disease — something 
that he suspects might have been inflicted by 
his dietary changes. 

Smarr says he would love to participate in 
the ISB study in the hope of getting his diges- 
tive system back on track; Hood says that there 
are a few spots left and that he is welcome. “?'m 
65, so it’s questionable whether I'll be around 
for another 25 years” to see the end of the long- 
term study, says Smarr. “On the other hand, 
watching me go bad could bea good thing to 
have in the database.” = 
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Drug Facts 


Uses temporary relief of: 


@ Incessant disruptive behaviour 


@ Reduced reflectivity 


Lost focus 


@ Lowered inhibition 


Warnings these drugs may not: 


@ Improve academic achievement 


Hf Foster long-term social adjustment 


lH Get you into a better university 
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Evidence is mounting that medication for ADHD doesn’t make 
a lasting difference to schoolwork or achievement. 


en Harkless could not sit still. At home, the 
athletic ten-year-old preferred doing three 
activities at once: playing with his iPad, say, while watching 
television and rolling on an exercise ball. Sometimes he kicked 
the walls; other times, he literally bounced off them. 

School was another story, however. Ben sat in class most days with 
his head down on his desk, “a defeated heap”, remembers his mother, 
Suzanne Harkless, a social worker in Berkeley, California. His grades 
were poor, and his teacher was at a loss for what to do. 

Harkless took Ben to a therapist who diagnosed him with attention 
deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD). He was prescribed methylphe- 
nidate, a stimulant used to improve focus in people with the condition. 

Harkless was reluctant to medicate her child, so she gave him a dose 
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ona morning when she could visit the school to observe. 
“He didn't whip through his work, but he finished his 
work,’ she says. “And then he went on and helped his classmate next to 
him. My jaw dropped.” 

ADHD diagnoses are rising rapidly around the world and especially 
in the United States, where 11% of children aged between 4 and 17 years 
old have been diagnosed with the disorder. Between half and two-thirds 
of those are put on medication, a decision often influenced by a child’s 
difficulties at school. And there are numerous reports of adolescents and 
young adults without ADHD using the drugs as study aids. 

As the drugs have become more widespread, so has their cultural cachet. 
Stimulant medications have gained a reputation for turbo-charging 
the intellect. Even news stories critical of their use refer to them as 
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“good-grade pills’, “cognitive enhancers” and “mental steroids”. 

For most people with ADHD, these medications — typically formula- 
tions of methylphenidate or amphetamine — quickly calm them down 
and increase their ability to concentrate. Although these behavioural 
changes make the drugs useful, a growing body of evidence suggests that 
the benefits mainly stop there. Studies indicate that the improvements 
seen with medication do not translate into better academic achievement 
or even social adjustment in the long term: people who were medicated 
as children show no improvements in antisocial behaviour, substance 
abuse or arrest rates later in life, for example. And one recent study sug- 
gested that the medications could even harm some children’. 

After decades of study, it has 
become clear that the drugs 
are not as transformative as 
their marketers would have 
parents believe. “I don't know 
of any evidence that’s consist- 
ent that shows that there's any 
long-term benefit of taking the 
medication,” says James Swan- 
son, a psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine. 

Now researchers are try- 
ing to understand why. The answer could lie in sub-optimal use of the 
drugs, or failure to address other factors that affect performance, such 
as learning disabilities. Or it could be that people place too much hope 
ona simple fix for a complex problem. “What we expect medication 
to do may be unrealistic,’ says Lily Hechtman, a psychiatrist at McGill 
University in Montreal. 


UNREALISTIC EXPECTATIONS? 

In 1937, psychiatrist Charles Bradley noticed that problem children 
treated with a stimulant, benzedrine sulphate, became quieter, bet- 
ter behaved and more studious. Since then, studies have repeatedly 
demonstrated that stimulant medications reduce the core symptoms 
of ADHD, which include incessant, disruptive activity coupled with 
a lack of reflectiveness and inhibition. Stimulants work by increasing 
levels of the neurotransmitter dopamine in the brain, affecting regions 
involved in focus, self-control and the sense that an activity is rewarding. 
They take effect immediately, and they help as many as 80% of those 
with ADHD — one of the best response rates for a psychiatric drug. 

Years of lab and classroom studies attest that the medications help 
affected children to perform in school. Treated children fidget less. 
They do better on laboratory tests requiring concentration and short- 
term memory. And they take better notes and hand in more homework, 
making fewer careless mistakes. Nora Volkow, director of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse in Bethesda, Maryland, says that these benefits 
carry over into the real world, at least in the short term. “They help you 
pay attention,” she says. “The grades do improve.” 

But the few studies that have examined the effects of ADHD medica- 
tion much beyond a year have found that the benefits either vanish or 
shrink to clinically meaningless proportions. 

In the early 1990s, as rates of stimulant prescriptions were beginning 
to climb, the National Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda, Maryland, 
funded a study to compare different treatments for the disorder. Known 
as the Multimodal Treatment Study of Children with ADHD, or MTA, 
the study randomized 579 children aged between seven and ten with 
ADHD to receive one of four treatments: stimulant medication, behav- 
iour therapy, medication and behaviour therapy combined or whatever 
care they had already been receiving. 

After 14 months, the groups treated with medication alone and medi- 
cation plus behaviour therapy showed greater improvements in core 
ADHD symptoms than the other two groups. For academic achieve- 
ment, only the group receiving medication and behaviour therapy com- 
bined outperformed the group receiving regular care’. By three years 
in, the four groups had become indistinguishable on every measure’. 


“ONLY ONEIN FOUR KIDS ARE GETTING 
ANYTHING CLOSE TO WHAT WE WOULD 
SAY IS GOOD TREATMENT.” 
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Treatment conferred no lasting benefit in terms of grades, test scores 
or social adjustment. Eight years later, it was the same story*. “Nothing 
we did could tease out and say there’ a long-term effect,’ says Swanson, 
who was one of the lead investigators on the MTA. 

The MTAs findings are borne out in most of the studies that followed 
students for long periods of time. A literature review in 2012, which 
included studies that tracked children with ADHD for three years or 
more, found little evidence for a significant effect on standardised-test 
scores, grades or on the likelihood that a student would be held back 
a year’. A 2013 review of randomized controlled trials longer than 12 
months similarly concluded that there is scant evidence for improve- 
ments in ADHD symptoms or 
academic performance lasting 
much beyond a year’. 

There is even some evi- 
dence that ADHD medica- 
tion could worsen outcomes. 
In 2013, a team of economists 
published a study’ examining 
the effects of a policy change 
in Quebec that resulted in 
thousands of children being 
given prescriptions for 
methylphenidate. The authors found that children who began taking 
it actually did worse at school and were more likely to drop out than 
those with similar levels of symptoms who did not receive drugs. Girls 
taking the drug had more emotional problems, and both sexes reported 
worse relationships with their parents. 

There are a few studies that do show long-term gains in academic per- 
formance, but the boost is not large. A study that tracked 594 students 
aged 5-11 with ADHD found that those using medication for at least 
a year scored 3 points out of 100 higher on standardized maths tests 
and 5 points higher on reading tests than those not taking medication’. 
But this was not enough to close the test-score gap between those with 
ADHD and those without. And the gains faded over time even if the 
children stayed on the drugs, according to study co-author Stephen 
Hinshaw, a psychologist at the University of California, Berkeley. 

In 2012, a study in Iceland — the only country where rates of stimu- 
lant medication use are comparable to those of the United States — 
found that although the scores of all children with ADHD declined, on 
average, on standardized maths tests between the ages of 9 and 12, those 
of students who started medication earlier during that period declined 
less than those who waited longer to start’. 

It is possible that there are long-term benefits that studies so far have 
not captured. But given the abundance and consistency of the data, the 
drugs cannot be doing much for most of the millions of children who 
take them, says Alan Sroufe, a psychologist emeritus at the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis. “If they were, it wouldn't be hard to detect.” 


PUZZLING PARADOX 
Researchers are beginning to address this paradox. How can medication 
that makes children sit still and pay attention not lead to better grades? 
One possibility is that children develop tolerance to the drug. Dosage 
could also play a part: as children grow and put on weight, medication 
has to be adjusted to keep up, which does not always happen. And many 
children simply stop taking the drugs, especially in adolescence, when 
they may begin to feel that it affects their personalities. Children may 
also stop treatment because of side effects, which can include difficulty 
sleeping, loss of appetite and mood swings, as well as elevated heart rate. 
Or it could be that stimulant medications mainly improve behaviour, 
not intellectual functioning. In the 1970s, two researchers, Russell Bar- 
Kley and Charles Cunningham, noted that when children with ADHD 
took stimulants, parents and teachers rated their academic performance 
as vastly improved’. But objective measurements showed that the qual- 
ity of their work hadn't changed. What looked like achievement was 
actually manageability in the classroom. If medication made struggling 
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POPULAR PRESCRIPTIONS 


The United States prescribes many more drugs for ADHD 
than the rest of the world put together, but other countries 
are beginning to narrow the gap. 
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children appear to be doing fine, they might be passed over for needed 
help, the authors suggested. Janet Currie, an economist at Princeton 
University in New Jersey, says that she might have been observing just 
such a phenomenon in the Quebec study that found lower achievement 
among medicated students’. 

And it may simply be that drugs are not enough. Stimulant medica- 
tions have two core effects: they help people to sustain mental effort, and 
they make boring, repetitive tasks seem more interesting. Those proper- 
ties help with many school assignments, but not all of them. Children 
treated with stimulants would be able to complete a worksheet of simple 
maths problems faster and more accurately than usual, explains Nora 
Volkow. But where flexibility of thought is required — for example, if 
each problem ona worksheet demands a different kind of solution — 
stimulants do not help. 


BEYOND BELIEF 

In people without ADHD, such as students who take the drugs with- 
out a prescription to help with school work, the intellectual impact of 
stimulants also remains unimpressive. In a 2012 study of the effects of 
the amphetamine Adderall on people without ADHD, psychologists 
at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia found no consistent 
improvement on numerous measures of cognition, even though peo- 
ple taking the medication believed that their performance had been 
enhanced”, 

Increased focus has benefits, say some experts, but many children 
with ADHD need help in more areas if they are to succeed at school. 
“Many things go into grades,” says Joshua Langberg, a psychologist at 
Virginia Commonwealth University in Richmond. “One of those is cer- 
tainly a child’s behaviour and ability to focus, which medication does 
a nice job of improving. But they also include a child’s basic abilities in 
math and reading, their IQ and their ability to manage time and plan. 
It’s not clear why we would expect medication to impact those things.” 

Some researchers think that the lack of evidence for long-term aca- 
demic benefits is a result of flawed study design. Peter Jensen, a leader on 
the MTA study, says he believes that if the children had been maintained 
on the study's protocol, the initial gains they made would have lasted. 
Longer randomly controlled trials would be challenging both from a 
technical and ethical standpoint, but the suggestion highlights another 
problem, namely the discrepancy between the optimal care given during 
a trial and that which most children receive. 
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After the 14-month, randomized trial period, participants in the 
MTA study began to receive what Jensen calls treatment ‘in the com- 
munity” He says it is typically of low quality. Few doctors monitor chil- 
dren closely enough to arrive at optimal dosage or identify and treat 
co-occurring conditions — such as depression and anxiety — that affect 
up to 70% of children with ADHD. “Only one in four kids are getting 
anything close to what we would say is good treatment,’ Jensen says. 

When the MTA team examined the follow-up data, it found that 
many non-medical factors play a big part in whether improvements 
last. The best predictor of a child’s response to treatment wasn't which 
treatment they were assigned, but a cluster of factors that were present 
at the start. Children with more advantages — higher intelligence, better 
social skills, intact families, higher parental education, fewer conduct 
problems or higher socioeconomic status — were likely to make big 
strides and hold onto them no matter what the treatment was, whereas 
children without these advantages typically progressed more slowly and 
regressed after treatment stopped” *. 

But disadvantaged children benefited when they received both medi- 
cation and behaviour therapy. “The kids with the most problems needed 
the combination,” says Jensen, who adds that parents should have easier 
access to proven behaviour therapies. The effects of behavioural treat- 
ment dont seem to be longer-lasting than those of medication, however: 
once active treatment stops, they dissipate. 

Future studies might explore whether medication offers subtle ben- 
efits that are not reflected in test scores or grades. Many researchers 
think that a stint on medication, when it is needed, can create an upward 
spiral of self-esteem that may make a crucial difference to a child's life 
— but there are no hard data to support this. “It may be that treatment 
doesn’t translate into better grades” in the long term, Volkow says. “But 
what Id like to see is, are those kids overall better integrated?” 

Some experts think that the focus on academic achievement is 
misguided — that the point of the drugs has never been to improve 
children’s grades, or increase their chances of admission to the best 
universities. “Medications are given for their short-term effects,’ says 
Swanson. “Don't expect medication to get rid of every problem a child 
has. But if the problem right now is not passing the second grade, or 
not having any friends in the third grade, we can do something about 
that now” 

Some parents seem to understand that. Suzanne Harkless says that her 
hopes for medication are modest. She wants to keep Ben engaged in the 
fifth grade while she looks for a middle school that might provide him 
with the structure he needs. “My goal right now is not to get him into a 
good college,’ she says. “My goal is to keep him in school.” 

Other parents may pin unrealistic hopes on these drugs as their use 
goes up around the world (see ‘Popular prescriptions’). “Competition 
in today’s global economy is fuelling the dramatic increase in the use 
of ADHD medications, especially in the United States,” says Richard 
Scheffler, a health economist at the University of California, Berkeley, 
and co-author of a forthcoming book with Hinshaw on the growing 
popularity of ADHD drugs. 

For Currie, the question comes down to transparency. “Parents do 
care about how their children are doing in school,’ she says. “It's mislead - 
ing to tell parents that this will help their children succeed, when there’s 
no evidence that it’s the case.” m 


Katherine Sharpe is a science writer in Berkeley, California. 
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ISTICAL ERRORS 


or a brief moment in 2010, Matt Motyl was 
on the brink of scientific glory: he had dis- 
covered that extremists quite literally see 
the world in black and white. 

The results were “plain as day’, recalls Motyl, 
a psychology PhD student at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville. Data from a study 
of nearly 2,000 people seemed to show that 
political moderates saw shades of grey more 
accurately than did either left-wing or right- 
wing extremists. “The hypothesis was sexy,” 
he says, “and the data provided clear support” 
The P value, a common index for the strength 
of evidence, was 0.01 — usually interpreted as 
‘very significant. Publication in a high-impact 
journal seemed within Motyl’s grasp. 

But then reality intervened. Sensitive to con- 
troversies over reproducibility, Motyl and his 
adviser, Brian Nosek, decided to replicate the 
study. With extra data, the P value came out as 
0.59 — not even close to the conventional level 
of significance, 0.05. The effect had disappeared, 
and with it, Motyl’s dreams of youthful fame’. 


BY REGINA NUZZO 


It turned out that the problem was not in 
the data or in Motyl’s analyses. It lay in the sur- 
prisingly slippery nature of the P value, which 
is neither as reliable nor as objective as most 
scientists assume. “P values are not doing their 
job, because they can't,” says Stephen Ziliak, an 
economist at Roosevelt University in Chicago, 
Illinois, and a frequent critic of the way statis- 
tics are used. 

For many scientists, this is especially worry- 
ing in light of the reproducibility concerns. In 
2005, epidemiologist John Ioannidis of Stan- 
ford University in California suggested that 
most published findings are false’; since then, 
a string of high-profile replication problems 
has forced scientists to rethink how they evalu- 
ate results. 

At the same time, statisticians are looking 
for better ways of thinking about data, to help 
scientists to avoid missing important informa- 
tion or acting on false alarms. “Change your 
statistical philosophy and all of a sudden dif- 
ferent things become important,’ says Steven 
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Goodman, a physician and statistician at Stan- 
ford. “Then ‘laws’ handed down from God are 
no longer handed down from God. They’re 
actually handed down to us by ourselves, 
through the methodology we adopt” 


OUT OF CONTEXT 


Pvalues have always had critics. In their almost 
nine decades of existence, they have been lik- 
ened to mosquitoes (annoying and impossi- 
ble to swat away), the emperor's new clothes 
(fraught with obvious problems that everyone 
ignores) and the tool of a “sterile intellectual 
rake” who ravishes science but leaves it with 
no progeny’. One researcher suggested rechris- 
tening the methodology “statistical hypothesis 
inference testing”’, presumably for the acro- 
nym it would yield. 

The irony is that when UK statistician 
Ronald Fisher introduced the P value in the 
1920s, he did not mean it to be a definitive test. 
He intended it simply as an informal way to 
judge whether evidence was significant in the 


DALE EDWIN MURRAY 


R. NUZZO; SOURCE: T. SELLKE ET AL. AM. STAT. 55, 62-71 (2001) 


PROBABLE CAUSE 


A P value measures whether an observed result can be attributed to chance. But it cannot answer a 
researcher’s real question: what are the odds that a hypothesis is correct? Those odds depend on how 
strong the result was and, most importantly, on how plausibile the hypothesis is in the first place. 


THE LONG SHOT 


19-to-1 odds against 


Before the experiment 
The plausibility of the 
hypothesis — the odds of 
it being true — can be iN 
estimated from previous 
experiments, conjectured 
mechanisms and other 
expert knowledge. Three 
examples are shown here. 


5% chance 


conventionally deemed 
‘statistically significant’; a 
value of 0.01 is considered 
‘very significant’. 


11% 
chance of 
real effect 


After the experiment 

A small P value can make 
a hypothesis more 
plausible, but the 
difference may not be 
dramatic. 


old-fashioned sense: worthy of a second look. 
The idea was to run an experiment, then see if 
the results were consistent with what random 
chance might produce. Researchers would first 
set up a ‘null hypothesis’ that they wanted to 
disprove, such as there being no correlation or 
no difference between two groups. Next, they 
would play the devil's advocate and, assuming 
that this null hypothesis was in fact true, cal- 
culate the chances of getting results at least as 
extreme as what was actually observed. This 
probability was the P value. The smaller it was, 
suggested Fisher, the greater the likelihood that 
the straw-man null hypothesis was false. 

For all the P value’s apparent precision, 
Fisher intended it to be just one part of a fluid, 
non-numerical process that blended data 
and background knowledge to lead to scien- 
tific conclusions. But it soon got swept into a 
movement to make evidence-based decision- 
making as rigorous and objective as possible. 
This movement was spearheaded in the late 
1920s by Fisher’s bitter rivals, Polish math- 
ematician Jerzy Neyman and UK statistician 
Egon Pearson, who introduced an alternative 
framework for data analysis that included sta- 
tistical power, false positives, false negatives 
and many other concepts now familiar from 
introductory statistics classes. They pointedly 
left out the P value. 

But while the rivals feuded — Neyman 
called some of Fisher’s work mathematically 
“worse than useless”; Fisher called Neyman’s 
approach “childish” and “horrifying [for] intel- 
lectual freedom in the west” — other research- 
ers lost patience and began to write statistics 
manuals for working scientists. And because 


of real effect M 
The measured P value e : [ 
A value of 0.05 is P= 0.05 P=0.01 P= 0.05 P=0.01 


nea 
laa 


89% chance of 
no real effect 


THE TOSS-UP 


1-to-1 odds 


no real effect 


70% | Vi% 29% 89% 


many of the authors were non-statisticians 
without a thorough understanding of either 
approach, they created a hybrid system that 
crammed Fisher's easy-to-calculate P value 
into Neyman and Pearson's reassuringly rigor- 
ous rule-based system. This is when a P value 
of 0.05 became enshrined as ‘statistically sig- 
nificant, for example. “The P value was never 
meant to be used the way it’s used today,’ says 
Goodman. 


WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 

One result is an abundance of confusion about 
what the P value means’. Consider Motyl’s 
study about political extremists. Most scien- 
tists would look at his original P value of 0.01 
and say that there was just a 1% chance of his 
result being a false alarm. But they would be 
wrong. The P value cannot say this: all it can 
do is summarize the data assuming a specific 
null hypothesis. It cannot work backwards and 
make statements about the underlying reality. 
That requires another piece of information: 
the odds that a real effect was there in the first 
place. To ignore this would be like waking 
up with a headache and concluding that you 
have a rare brain tumour — possible, but so 
unlikely that it requires a lot more evidence 
to supersede an everyday explanation such as 
an allergic reaction. The more implausible the 
hypothesis — telepathy, aliens, homeopathy — 
the greater the chance that an exciting finding 

is a false alarm, no mat- 
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™ Chance of no real effect 
THE GOOD BET 


9-to-1 odds in favour 


90% 10% 


P=0.01 


a 
11% 99% 1% 


96% 4% 


provide general rule-of-thumb conversions 
(see ‘Probable cause’). According to one 
widely used calculation’, a P value of 0.01 cor- 
responds to a false-alarm probability of at least 
11%, depending on the underlying probabil- 
ity that there is a true effect; a P value of 0.05 
raises that chance to at least 29%. So Motyl's 
finding had a greater than one in ten chance of 
being a false alarm. Likewise, the probability 
of replicating his original result was not 99%, 
as most would assume, but something closer 
to 73% — or only 50%, if he wanted another 
‘very significant’ result®”. In other words, his 
inability to replicate the result was about as 
surprising as if he had called heads on a coin 
toss and it had come up tails. 

Critics also bemoan the way that P values 
can encourage muddled thinking. A prime 
example is their tendency to deflect attention 
from the actual size of an effect. Last year, for 
example, a study of more than 19,000 people 
showed’ that those who meet their spouses 
online are less likely to divorce (p < 0.002) and 
more likely to have high marital satisfaction 
(p <0.001) than those who meet offline (see 
Nature http://doi.org/rcg; 2013). That might 
have sounded impressive, but the effects were 
actually tiny: meeting online nudged the 
divorce rate from 7.67% down to 5.96%, and 
barely budged happiness from 5.48 to 5.64 on 
a 7-point scale. To pounce on tiny P values 
and ignore the larger question is to fall prey to 
the “seductive certainty of significance’, says 
Geoff Cumming, an emeritus psychologist at 
La Trobe University in Melbourne, Australia. 
But significance is no indicator of practical 
relevance, he says: “We should be asking, 
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‘How much ofan effect is there?’, not ‘Is there 
an effect?” 

Perhaps the worst fallacy is the kind of 
self-deception for which psychologist Uri 
Simonsohn of the University of Pennsylvania 
and his colleagues have popularized the term 
P-hacking; it is also known as data-dredging, 
snooping, fishing, significance-chasing and 
double-dipping. “P-hacking,” says Simonsohn, 
“is trying multiple things until you get the 
desired result” — even unconsciously. It may 
be the first statistical term to rate a definition 
in the online Urban Dictionary, where 
the usage examples are telling: “That 
finding seems to have been obtained 
through p-hacking, the authors dropped 
one of the conditions so that the overall 
p-value would be less than .05”, and “She 
is a p-hacker, she always monitors data 
while it is being collected” 

Such practices have the effect of turn- 
ing discoveries from exploratory studies 
— which should be treated with scep- 
ticism — into what look like sound 
confirmations but vanish on repli- 
cation. Simonsohn’s simulations have 
shown’ that changes in a few data-analysis 
decisions can increase the false-positive rate 
ina single study to 60%. P-hacking is espe- 
cially likely, he says, in today’s environment 
of studies that chase small effects hidden in 
noisy data. It is tough to pin down how wide- 
spread the problem is, but Simonsohn has 
the sense that it is serious. In an analysis’°, he 
found evidence that many published psychol- 
ogy papers report P values that cluster suspi- 
ciously around 0.05, just as would be expected 
if researchers fished for significant P values 
until they found one. 


NUMBERS GAME 

Despite the criticisms, reform has been slow. 
“The basic framework of statistics has been 
virtually unchanged since Fisher, Neyman and 
Pearson introduced it,” says Goodman. John 
Campbell, a psychologist now at the University 
of Minnesota in Minneapolis, bemoaned the 
issue in 1982, when he was editor of the Journal 
of Applied Psychology: “It is almost impossible 
to drag authors away from their p-values, and 
the more zeroes after the decimal point, the 
harder people cling to them””’. In 1989, when 
Kenneth Rothman of Boston University in 
Massachusetts started the journal Epidemiol- 
ogy, he did his best to discourage P values in 
its pages. But he left the journal in 2001, and 
P values have since made a resurgence. 

Ioannidis is currently mining the PubMed 
database for insights into how authors across 
many fields are using P values and other sta- 
tistical evidence. “A cursory look at a sample 
of recently published papers,” he says, “is 
convincing that P values are still very, very 
popular” 

Any reform would need to sweep through 
an entrenched culture. It would have to change 


Y) 


how statistics is taught, how data analysis is 
done and how results are reported and inter- 
preted. But at least researchers are admitting 
that they have a problem, says Goodman. “The 
wake-up call is that so many of our published 
findings are not true.” Work by researchers 
such as Ioannidis shows the link between 
theoretical statistical complaints and actual 
difficulties, says Goodman. “The problems 
that statisticians have predicted are exactly 
what were now seeing. We just don't yet have 
all the fixes” 


“THE P VALUE WAS 
NEVER MEANT TO BE 
USED THE WAY IT’S 

USED TODAY. 


Statisticians have pointed to a num- 

ber of measures that might help. To 

avoid the trap of thinking about results 

as significant or not significant, for exam- 

ple, Cumming thinks that researchers should 

always report effect sizes and confidence inter- 

vals. These convey what a P value does not: 

the magnitude and relative importance of 
an effect. 

Many statisticians also advocate replacing 
the P value with methods that take advantage 
of Bayes rule: an eighteenth-century theorem 
that describes how to think about probability 
as the plausibility of an outcome, rather than 
as the potential frequency of that outcome. 
This entails a certain subjectivity — some- 
thing that the statistical pioneers were trying 
to avoid. But the Bayesian framework makes it 
comparatively easy for observers to incorpo- 
rate what they know about the world into their 
conclusions, and to calculate how probabilities 
change as new evidence arises. 

Others argue for a more ecumenical 
approach, encouraging researchers to try mul- 
tiple methods on the same data set. Stephen 
Senn, a statistician at the Centre for Public 
Health Research in Luxembourg City, likens 
this to using a floor-cleaning robot that can- 
not find its own way out of a corner: any data- 
analysis method will eventually hit a wall, and 
some common sense will be needed to get the 
process moving again. If the various methods 
come up with different answers, he says, “that’s 
a suggestion to be more creative and try to find 
out why’, which should lead to a better under- 
standing of the underlying reality. 

Simonsohn argues that one of the strongest 
protections for scientists is to admit every- 
thing. He encourages authors to brand their 
papers ‘P-certified, not P-hacked’ by includ- 
ing the words: “We report how we deter- 
mined our sample size, all data exclusions 
(if any), all manipulations and all measures 
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in the study.” This disclosure will, he hopes, 
discourage P-hacking, or at least alert readers 
to any shenanigans and allow them to judge 
accordingly. 

A related idea that is garnering attention is 
two-stage analysis, or ‘preregistered replication, 
says political scientist and statistician Andrew 
Gelman of Columbia University in New York 
City. In this approach, exploratory and con- 
firmatory analyses are approached differently 
and clearly labelled. Instead of doing four sepa- 
rate small studies and reporting the results in 

one paper, for instance, researchers would 
first do two small exploratory studies 
and gather potentially interesting find- 
ings without worrying too much about 
false alarms. Then, on the basis of these 
results, the authors would decide exactly 
how they planned to confirm the find- 
ings, and would publicly preregister their 
intentions in a database such as the Open 
Science Framework (https://osf.io). They 
would then conduct the replication stud- 
ies and publish the results alongside those of 
the exploratory studies. This approach allows 
for freedom and flexibility in analyses, says Gel- 
man, while providing enough rigour to reduce 
the number of false alarms being published. 

More broadly, researchers need to realize the 
limits of conventional statistics, Goodman says. 
They should instead bring into their analysis 
elements of scientific judgement about the 
plausibility of a hypothesis and study limita- 
tions that are normally banished to the dis- 
cussion section: results of identical or similar 
experiments, proposed mechanisms, clinical 
knowledge and so on. Statistician Richard 
Royall of Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School 
of Public Health in Baltimore, Maryland, 
said that there are three questions a scientist 
might want to ask after a study: “What is the 
evidence?’ “What should I believe?’ and “What 
should I do?’ One method cannot answer all 
these questions, Goodman says: “The numbers 
are where the scientific discussion should start, 
not end?” mSEE EDITORIALP. 131 


Regina Nuzzo is a freelance writer and an 
associate professor of statistics at Gallaudet 
University in Washington DC. 
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Lowland rainforest in Manu National Park, Peru. 


Managing forests in 
uncertain times 


Increasing both forest stocks and timber harvest will buy time while we learn more 
about how trees absorb carbon, say Valentin Bellassen and Sebastiaan Luyssaert. 


he best way to manage forests to 

store carbon and to mitigate climate 
change is hotly debated. Trees absorb 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, and 
wood can be a substitute for fossil fuels and 
carbon-intensive materials such as concrete 
and steel. In the past few decades, the world’s 
forests have absorbed as much as 30% (2 peta- 
grams of carbon per year; Pg C year‘) of 
annual global anthropogenic CO, emissions’ 


— about the same amount as the oceans. 
Two-thirds of forests are managed. 

Much has been learned about the carbon 
cycle in forests, but there are still too many 
gaps in our knowledge. New observations 
have called long-accepted theories into ques- 
tion: the finding that unharvested forests, for 
example, are absorbing more carbon than 
they release’, accounting for half the sink, 
is contrary to the tenet of ecology, known 


as Odum’s framework, that carbon flows in 
natural forests should be in equilibrium. 
This carbon-sink behaviour of mature 
forests is attributed to large-scale environ- 
mental changes that violate the assumption 
of the steady conditions underlying Odum's 
framework: higher atmospheric CO, con- 
centrations are accelerating tree growth 
worldwide and nitrogen emitted by indus- 
try, agriculture and fossil-fuel burning is 
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> increasingly fertilizing managed forest 
soils in Europe, China and the eastern 
United States’, 

To make good decisions about how to 
cultivate forests for climate-change mitiga- 
tion, such as whether it is better to harvest 
or conserve trees, we must better under- 
stand the cause and future behaviour of this 
in situ carbon sink. Until more is known, we 
propose that forestry management should 
prioritize ‘win-win’ strategies — those that 
increase both forest stocks and timber har- 
vest, through measures such as protecting 
trees from animals, or replacing dying or low- 
productivity forests (see ‘Forest carbon cycle’). 


GLOBAL DRIVERS 

So far, most discussions about the impact 
of climate change on forests have focused 
on the rising rate of locally devastating 
events such as forest fires, infestations, 
droughts and storms. The past decade saw 
410 million cubic metres of wood felled 
in four major storms in Europe, a decade's 
worth of Amazonian carbon sequestration 
lost in severe droughts in 2005 and 2010, 
a record heat wave with forest fires affect- 
ing 23,000 square kilometres in Russia in 
2010, and the bark beetle pandemic that 
has affected 130,000 square kilometres and 


Biomass — 


Wood-product 
decompositon 


87TgC 


killed 435 million cubic metres of trees in 
British Columbia, Canada, since 2004. 

Regionally, these events have had large 
socio-economic and ecological impacts. 
The windstorms that hit Europe in 1999, for 
example, destroyed one-third of the region’s 
annual carbon seques- 


tration*by forests,and “Today’s 
halved the price of forest 

timber in Franceand management 
other affected coun- is more of a 
tries. But such events gamble than 
are insignificant a scientific 
over decades and at doepate.” 


the global scale. The 

Pacific El Nifio and La Nifia climate oscil- 
lations — primarily the tropical forest and 
peatland fires associated with them — are the 
only regional disturbances evident in globally 
averaged atmospheric CO, records’. 

At the same time, atmospheric records 
and forest inventories show that forests 
have been taking up ever more CO, in the 
past 50 years’. Experimental and model- 
ling studies have established that currently, 
the global forest sink is driven mainly by 
changes in atmospheric CO, concentra- 
tion and in nitrogen deposition. The com- 
peting explanation, that today’s rapid tree 
growth is a recovery from ancient climate or 
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Rising emissions of CO, and nitrogen 
compounds are helping to make 
mature forests net carbon sinks. 


“= River carbon flux 
15TgC 


Harvested wood can 
replace fossil fuels or 
energy-intensive materials. 


harvesting losses, seems unlikely because it 
requires that regions around the globe, such 
as the Amazon and the Congo Basin, were 
simultaneously affected. Such a coincidence 
should have left traces of soot and enhanced 
CO, concentrations in air bubbles in glacial 
ice core samples, and these are not seen. 
The size of the global forest carbon sink 
has increased alongside rising CO, levels 
(see ‘Global land sink’). Industrial and agri- 
cultural activities and fossil-fuel burning 
emit nitrogen compounds that fertilize for- 
ests up to hundreds of kilometres away’. The 
rate of carbon storage in temperate forests in 
Europe and North America is well correlated 
with their exposure to this nitrogen deposi- 
tion. Other changing climate factors, such 
as temperature and rainfall, and changing 
forest-management strategies, such as leav- 
ing trees to grow for longer before cutting 
them back, seem to be of secondary impor- 
tance to the global carbon budget of forests, 
although they may be locally important®”. 
A quantified understanding of how all 
these drivers shape the forest carbon sink 
is lacking. And predictions of how they will 
change during this century remain uncer- 
tain. Projections that CO, might over- 
take nitrogen deposition as the dominant 
cause of the sink in temperate zones, as 


SOURCE: S. LUYSSAERT ET AL. GLOB. CHANGE BIOL. 16, 1429-1450 (2010) 
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industrial emissions fall, are controversial. 
Physiological constraints, such as trees living 
shorter lives as their growth accelerates and 
soil fertility falling in mature woodlands, are 
often missing from models, as is the effect of 
temperature on tree growth. 

Asa result, the picture is confused. Differ- 
ent models disagree on whether the forest 
carbon balance in 2100 will be positive or 
negative, let alone its magnitude. Even where 
models make the same assumptions, such as 
no change in current emissions and no for- 
est management, they have wildly different 
predictions. Models assuming that rising 
temperatures and CO, concentrations will 
increase photosynthesis, which absorbs 
CO, faster than respiration emits CO,, sug- 
gest that the biosphere could absorb up to 
10 PgC year’. This is five times today’s ter- 
restrial carbon sink and matches current 
CO, emissions from fossil-fuel burning and 
deforestation. If respiration dominates, oth- 
ers predict that the biosphere will become a 
carbon source of 6PgC year’ (ref. 8), dou- 
bling the current CO, emissions and thus 
requiring emissions reductions far beyond 
what is being discussed. 


THREE WAYS OUT 
The future trajectory of the carbon sink 
influences how forests should be managed 
for climate-change mitigation. If the world’s 
forests remain net absorbers, conservation 
would be appealing. Preserved mature for- 
ests would absorb almost as much carbon 
as younger ones. Because decomposing har- 
vest residues and roots add immediately to 
the CO, emissions, and it takes decades for 
increased use of wood products to compen- 
sate, avoiding harvest could generate extra 
climate benefits, at least in the short run. 
Conversely, if mature forests become car- 
bon sources, increased harvesting may be 
the best mitigation option. Harvesting would 
reduce losses from decomposition while 
promoting wood as a fossil-fuel substitute. 


Harvesting reduces carbon emissions from 
decomposition. 


GLOBAL LAND SINK 


The quantity of carbon absorbed by trees and other types of vegetation per hectare of land 
has risen in the past 50 years as anthropogenic carbon dioxide and nitrogen emissions 
have grown. This is despite the world’s forest area falling by around 2% since 1990. 


Anthropogenic 
emissions 
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While a scientifically robust prediction of 
the persistence of the forest carbon sink is 
worked out, three safe strategies should be 
followed. 

First, so that studies can be compared and 
uncertainties addressed, scientists should 
state their assumptions more clearly. The 
Earth system modelling community should 
define and report a set of internationally 
agreed performance quality criteria, based 
on an ability to reproduce trends in large 
data sets that include interactions relevant 
to understanding the effects of nitrogen and 
CO, on the forest sink. To provide these 
data sets, large-scale remote sensing needs 
to be combined with frequent monitoring of 
local test sites, such as the permanent plots 
of national forest inventories, with monitor- 
ing networks such as Fluxnet (which coor- 
dinates measurements of CO, exchanges), 
and with controlled experiments, such as 
CO,-enrichment studies. 

The forest-science community should 
make explicit the assumed behaviour of 
unmanaged forests that lies behind its assess- 
ment of forest mitigation strategies and its 
life-cycle analysis for wood products. Most 
of these studies’ assume that unmanaged 
forests are carbon neutral, which overesti- 
mates the climate benefits of harvest. Oth- 
ers’° assume that the in situ forest sink will 
be sustained forever, underestimating the 
climate benefits of harvest. 

Second, the most carbon-efficient uses 
of wood should be encouraged. Harvesting 
more timber could be, especially if the forest 
sink starts shrinking, a good climate-change 
mitigation strategy, but to be effective it must 
be targeted to uses that will save the most 
tonnes of CO, per cubic metre harvested. In 
construction, for example, wood can substi- 
tute for steel or cement for studs or walls, and 
can then be recovered, recycled and burnt. 
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Third, forest-management techniques 
that increase both the amount of wood 
produced and the carbon stock retained in 
the forest should be prioritized. When not 
in conflict with other forest uses, replacing 
dying or low-productivity stands, protecting 
young sprouts from damage after harvest, 
planting tree mixes that are more resilient, 
and optimizing fertilizer use and tree growth 
by adding nitrogen-fixing species in affor- 
estation projects, will contribute to climate- 
change mitigation no matter how the global 
carbon sink evolves. 

Today’s forest management is more of a 
gamble than a scientific debate. By following 
‘no-regret’ strategies, we can buy time while 
we learn more. The future of the world’s for- 
est should not depend on tossing a coin. = 


Valentin Bellassen is at the Centre 

for Economics and Sociology in Rural 

Areas (CESAER), National Institute for 
Agronomic Research (INRA), Dijon, France. 
Sebastiaan Luyssaert is at the Laboratory 
for Climate Sciences and the Environment 
(LSCE), Atomic and Alternative Energy 
Commission (CEA), Gif-sur-Yvette, France. 
e-mail: valentin. bellassen@dijon.inra.fr 
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The Panamanian golden frog (Atelopus zeteki) is among thousands of species that have become critically endangered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


The long goodbye 


A study of Earth’s declining biodiversity deftly traces patterns and processes, 


finds Bob Bloomfield. 


n page one of chapter one of Elizabeth 
C) sites The Sixth Extinction, the 
golden frogs of Panama are described 
as “taxicab yellow”. Later, miles, acres and 
degrees Fahrenheit are mentioned. Coming as 
Ido from a country that uses the International 
System of Units, and where cabs are blacker 
than the European starlings that Kolbert tells 
us have invaded her native New York, I began 
to wonder. But in the event, this is a truly 
global exploration of mass extinction. 
Kolbert’s ‘hook is a dramatic decline in 
biodiversity that has already begun and 
will inevitably accelerate over the coming 
decades. Her scope, however, is a wider syn- 
thesis of what we know about extinction. 
Kolbert intertwines her narrative with visits 
to the field sites and laboratories of lead- 
ing scientists, which reveal the unfolding 
calamity. At a remote research station on 
Australia’s Great Barrier Reef, for instance, 
she meets Ken Caldiera, who she says is 
credited with coining the term ocean acidi- 
fication. And in the Manu National Park in 
Peru, she explores Miles Silman’s altitudinal 
transects of a forest already responding to 
climate change. Each of the book’s 13 chap- 
ters uses an emblematic species studied 


by these scientists as a springboard for the 
discussion, although she has rightly drawn 
evidence from a much wider range. 

Kolbert begins with the concept of extinc- 
tion itself, which emerged in the eighteenth 
century. Until then, the belief that species were 
divinely created precluded the idea that they 
could be irretrievably lost. The realization 
that fossil deposits contained the remains of 
long-extinguished species arose amid a grow- 
ing clash of ideas. Catastrophism, the brain- 
child of naturalist Georges Cuvier, allowed 
for revolutionary loss of fauna and flora, but 
did not provide an evolutionary explanation 


for their replacement. _ 
Uniformitarianism, THE SIXTH i 
the concept of gradual, — EXT} N 0 
imperceptible geologi- N 
cal change favoured by . 
Charles Lyell, extended | = 
to Charles Darwin’s | pee 
explanation of evolu- Wan, ¥ 
tion by means of natu- a Ns 4 
ral selection — but sat Thesid 


uncomfortably with 

the idea of sudden, 

cataclysmic events. 
Kolbert explores the 


Extinction — An 
Unnatural History 
ELIZABETH KOLBERT 
Henry Holt: 2014. 
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five mass extinctions that punctuate the story 
of life on Earth, deftly exploring the principal 
evidence of probable causes. She begins with 
the Cretaceous-Palaeogene boundary event 
66 million years ago, and the controversial 
theory posited by theoretical physicist Luis 
Alvarez and his geologist son Walter that a 
meteor impact destroyed the ruling reptiles, 
making way for the rise of small mammals. 
For the Ordovician-Silurian mass extinction 
444 million years ago, Kolbert looks at a pos- 
sible cocktail of effects that triggered the loss 
of 85% of marine life. Was it the absorption 
of carbon dioxide by the first land plants that 
plunged Earth into an ice-house glaciation? 
The resulting ocean shrinkage, falling tem- 
peratures and increase in oxygen-altering 
marine chemistry would have devastated life. 

Next, she examines the ecological con- 
sequences of human activity over the 
40,000 years since the loss of Australia’s 
megafauna. She points to the unprecedented 
scale and pace of our impacts from prehis- 
tory to today, including the appropriation 
of fossil fuels and the conversion of forests 
and other ecological systems, driven by 
demand for food and commodities. These 
will leave indelible traces — hence the 


GEOSTILLS/ALAMY 


growing scientific consensus that we live in 
a new geological epoch, the Anthropocene. 
Kolbert drills into the mechanisms through 
which climate change, ocean acidity, ecologi- 
cal fragmentation and the movement ofalien 
species are catastrophically acting on many 
populations. Those alien invasions are lead- 
ing to what has been called a new Pangaea: 
just like on that supercontinent 300 million 
years ago, biodiversity is mixing — but this 
time it is causing a reduction in species. 

Kolbert’s romp through these themes is 
necessarily selective, and some may take issue 
with aspects of her concise narrative. For 
example, Darwin did dismiss the sudden loss 
of species across boundaries between geolog- 
ical epochs as vast periods lost in an incom- 
plete fossil record. But it seems somewhat 
disingenuous to implicate him in something 
that happened a century later: the resistance 
to the meteor-impact idea by George Gay- 
lord Simpson and other palaeontologists of 
the hard-nosed uniformitarian tradition. 
Had Darwin been there, he would, I think, 
have based his response on evidence rather 
than dogma. As Kolbert herself summarizes, 
mass-extinction events occur on a grander 
scale than the inexorable chipping away of 
Darwin's 10,000 sharp wedges of nature. The 
Alvarezes pointed to a clear mechanism by 
which well-adapted organisms were swept 
aside and the pattern of life-forms upon 
which natural selection could act reset. 

The Sixth Extinction lucidly introduces the 
context and process underlying the current 
doom-laden prognosis for life on Earth. In 
the penultimate chapter, Kolbert writes of 
the search for the bits of genetic code that 
endow humans with our unique restlessness, 
use of symbols, creativity and ability to work 
socially. We may be a “weedy species” but we 
have hugely changed our surroundings since 
we first appeared. The book’s subtitle, An 
Unnatural History, holds only as long as we 
see ourselves outside of nature. The reality 
is that our future is not decoupled from that 
of the biosphere. The breaching of planetary 
boundaries — the potential tipping points in 
Earth systems such as climate — will have 
non-linear, unpredictable consequences for 
all species, including our own. 

The five mass extinctions demonstrate 
that past success is no guarantee of survival: 
a catalogue of dominant species failed to 
bridge each of these “moments of panic”. 
Kolbert touches on, but stops short of prob- 
ing, what we can do to make a difference for 
the future of all life on Earth. The possibili- 
ties for ecological adaptation and mitigation 
leave significant scope for a sequel. m 


Bob Bloomfield is an independent 
specialist in public engagement with 

and understanding of science and the 
environment, based in London. 

e-mail: bob_bloomfield@ bobania.f9.co.uk 


Books in brief 


The Son Also Rises: Surnames and the History of Social Mobility 
Gregory Clark PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS (2014) 

Bloody revolutions, policy upheavals and a deluge of social-science 
theories have been sparked by social inequality. So how porous is 
the class divide? Not very, reveals economic historian Gregory Clark 
in this audacious study based on tracking family names through 
history. Examining names in areas as far-flung in time and space 
as today’s Sweden, Qing Dynasty China and medieval England, 
Clark shows how little social mobility has altered in 800 years. The 
solution to the status lottery, he argues, is for society to rectify the 
imbalance in rewards given to rich and poor. 


Plague and Cholera 

Patrick Deville (Translated by J. A. Underwood) LITTLE, BROWN (2014) 
In 1894 Alexandre Yersin, a protégé of Louis Pasteur, discovered the 
bacillus behind a disease that had ravaged Europe for centuries: 
bubonic plague. It was dubbed Yersinia pestis in his honour. Patrick 
Deville’s novel — a French best-seller now translated into English 
by J. A. Underwood — eloquently chronicles Yersin’s eventful 

life. Starting with the scientist’s flight out of Paris during the 
Second World War, the story swerves back in time to chronicle his 
explorations of Vietnam, the Philippines and “the new frontier of 
microbiology” in the tumult of the twentieth century. 


The Depths: The Evolutionary Origins of the Depression Epidemic 
Jonathan Rottenberg BASIC Books (2014) 

Depression, avers psychologist Jonathan Rottenberg, is an evolved 
trait: a way of stopping us in our tracks so that we can perceive 

the hurdles facing us. But in today’s relatively safe environment, 

he argues, this useful adjunct of self-analysis can ramp up in 
severity — and strictly biological approaches and talking cures 

are not universally effective. Rottenberg brings clinical findings, 
experimental research, anecdotal evidence and personal experience 
of depression to his study of triggers, exacerbating factors, 
psychobiology and evidence for routes to recovery. 


Warriors and Worriers: The Survival of the Sexes 

Joyce F Benenson with Henry Markovits OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(2014) 

In this provocative treatise, psychologist Joyce Benenson overturns 
the prevalent social-science theory that women are the more 
sociable sex and men more competitive. Benenson posits that the 
sexes exhibit the strongest differences in behaviours that support 
their long-term survival. The tendency among girls to discuss others 
is linked to the evolutionary need to sift out people who will help with 
childcare, she argues, but women often compete over men. Men, by 
contrast, cooperate in competing against other groups. 


Heimlich’s Maneuvers: My Seventy Years of Lifesaving Innovation 
Henry J. Heimlich PROMETHEUS Books (2014) 

Forty years ago, a thoracic surgeon first described a technique 

to halt choking by administering abdominal thrusts. Henry 
Heimlich’s manoeuvre is now a globally recognized first-aid 
intervention. In this matter-of-fact memoir, Heimlich lays out a 

life spent crafting pragmatic health-care innovations. Along with 
inventions such as a ‘flutter valve’ to drain chest fluids, he touches 
on more controversial potential treatments, such as fighting HIV by 
inducing infection with malaria. Barbara Kiser 
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Q&A Rupert Till 


Acoustic archaeologist 


Rupert Till at the University of Huddersfield, UK, studies the sonic properties of caves containing 
prehistoric paintings. As he addresses a conference in Malta on the archaeology of sound, he talks 
about the hum of Stonehenge, acoustic fingerprinting and simulating primeval concerts in the dark. 


How did you come 
to study cave 
acoustics? 

The anthropolo- 
gist legor Reznikoff 
believes that cave 
paintings were 
sited on the basis 
of the acoustic 
properties of those 
chambers, and 
says he can locate the paintings in complete 
darkness by using his voice to gauge the 
resonance of the spaces. Last year, I trav- 
elled with a group of archaeologists and 
musicians to explore this hypothesis in five 
caves in northern Spain. In both painted 
and unpainted chambers, we used a laptop 
and loudspeaker to sweep a sine wave tone 
through all audio frequencies, recording the 
results to capture the acoustic fingerprint of 
each space. This can give hints about what 
might have occurred there: how intel- 
ligible speech would have been; whether 
the chamber would have been suited to 
music; and whether it might have been 
ritually important due to unusual sounds or 
acoustic effects. 
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What patterns did you find? 

Our acoustic testing revealed a change in the 
location of paintings over the millennia. The 
oldest paintings, from up to 40,000 years ago 
— some as simple as dots or handprints — 
tend to be in small, intimate places where 
there is less reverberation. Perhaps 15,000 
to 20,000 years later we get paintings of ani- 
mals like deer and bison, sometimes overlaid 
on top of each other, starting to appear in 
more echoey spaces that are large enough for 
groups of people to have gathered for rituals. 


What kind of music do you think people 
made in these caves? 

We may have to think about sound-making, 
rather than music with performers and audi- 
ences. There is generally little background 
noise, so even the sound of footsteps might 
have seemed loud. If there were rituals, every- 
one might have participated by clapping, 
stomping, banging or singing. 


Have you experimented with playing ancient 
instruments in situ? 

Some of the earliest musical instruments have 
been found in caves. We brought simple tools 
like bone scrapers, seashells and river stones. 


2014 
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Bullroarers — leaf- 
shaped pieces of stone 
or wood that emit 
powerful low frequen- 
cies as you whirl them 
on a string — have 
been found in a nearby cave, so we brought 
those too. At one point, someone played a 
reconstruction of a 40,000-year-old vulture- 
bone flute in complete darkness. The music 
seemed to bring the environment to life. 


Archaeoacoustics: 

The Archaeology of 
Sound 

19-22 February 2014, 
Corinthia Palace Hotel, 

Malta. 


Might natural sounds have formed part of 
the ancient soundscape? 
Mostly the caves are incredibly quiet. Near 


some dramatic paintings there are big holes ‘ 


in the ground that open onto underground 
rivers whose sound rushes up from the 
depths. Some stalagmites and stalactites 
ring like a xylophone when struck, and were 
marked with paint in prehistory. In a way, 
a cave plays itself: you'll hear a little ping as 
water drips from the ceiling onto a stalagmite. 


Can the public access prehistoric music? 

We created a film aiming to reconstruct what 
it might have looked, sounded and felt like 
to be in the caves in prehistory, which will 
be on the Songs of the Caves project website 
(http://songsofthecaves. wordpress.com). 
In 2015-16, as part of the European Music 
Archaeology Project, we will mount a travel- 
ling exhibition about ancient instruments, 
including simulations of spaces such as caves 
and temples, and recordings of instruments 
being played with accurate acoustics. I'd love 
to document the acoustics in monuments 
such as the Taj Mahal and the Parthenon. 


What did you discover about Stonehenge? 

I worked with acoustician Bruno Fazenda 
to reconstruct how Stonehenge would have 
sounded when it was intact. Using digital 
modelling, we found that the ring of stone 
slabs had two modes of resonance that line 
up near the lowest F sharp on a grand piano. If 
the wind blew hard, it could produce a power- 
ful hum at that frequency. Thomas Hardy 
wrote about the phenomenon in his novel Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles: “The wind, playing upon 
the edifice, produced a booming tune, like the 
note of some gigantic one-stringed harp.” It's 
hard to hear now because of traffic. 


What will remain of today’s music? 

It’s hard to say. When we study ancient music, 
the instruments we find may just be the ones 
made of materials that lasted. But it may be 
that most music was made by clapping and 
singing, or by striking clay pots or pieces of 
wood, which leave no archaeological trace 
after a certain period. I'm sure that in thou- 
sands of years people will have a distorted 
image of what music means to us today. m 
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Biodiversity panel 
should play by rules 


The Intergovernmental Platform 
on Biodiversity and Ecosystem 
Services (IPBES) is adopting 

its initial work programme for 
2014-18. This is a good time 

to assess whether the “rules 

of engagement” outlined for 

its success (E. Turnhout et al. 
Nature 488, 454-455; 2012) have 
been put into practice. We find 
that there are still some serious 
shortfalls that, unless addressed 
promptly, could undermine the 
transparency and credibility of 
the output from the IPBES. 

Some of the nine rules (R1- 
R9; see go.nature.com/guclgk) 
are now being followed, at least 
partly: reporting on progress is 
to be staggered (R8); the call for 
a decentralized approach that 
is sensitive to local knowledge, 
needs and conditions (R1) is now 
reflected in several deliverables; 
and most mandated functions are 
being addressed simultaneously 
(R2). Cautious optimism is 
also justified for R3 and RS: 
expert groups for discussing 
terms and methodologies are 
to be established, and non- 
scientific knowledge systems will 
be included. 

However, non-elite actors 
are not yet properly involved, 
and decisions on stakeholder 
engagement and communication 
strategies have been postponed, 
which will affect R3 and R5; this 
also applies to the inclusion of 
“trusted civic organizations and 
networks” (R7). 

Furthermore, stakeholders 
are only marginally involved in 
nomination procedures for the 
Multidisciplinary Expert Panel 
(MEP) and for experts who will 
work on IPBES deliverables, 
and are not involved at all in 
the selection process (R4). Of 
the MEP members selected, the 
mix is unbalanced (22 natural 
scientists, 2 economists and 
1 social scientist, and women 
are under-represented). It is 
also unclear whether minority 
dissenting views will be 
incorporated into the IPBES 


process (R6). Re-evaluation and 
improvement of IPBES processes 
(R9) will be hard because 

IPBES members have declared 
that they are not prepared to 
renegotiate after issues have been 
formally agreed. 

Lars Opgenoorth, Stefan Hotes 
University of Marburg, Germany. 
opgenoorth@uni-marburg.de 
Harold Mooney Stanford 
University, California, USA. 


Sexual violence rife 
on US campuses 


Gun violence may be relatively 
rare on university campuses in 
the United States (see Nature 
505, 150-152; 2014), but other 
violent incidents are rampant. 

Acts of sexual violence, 
for example, are committed 
against an estimated 20-25% of 
females attending a US college 
or university (see C. J. Vladutiu 
et al. Trauma Violence Abus. 

12, 67-86; 2011). According 

to the US Census Bureau, 
roughly 11,658,000 women were 
enrolled in higher-education 
institutions in 2009. Assuming 
20% victimization, as many 

as 2,331,600 of those could 

have been sexually assaulted 

on campus. 

You missed an opportunity to 
expand on a horrifying problem 
that is all too often under- 
reported. 

Stephen Shaffer Endicott, New 
York, USA. 
smshaffe@gmail.com 


Scientists need 
leadership training 


Career scientists need to be able 
to manage projects, students, 
postdocs, staff and, ultimately, 
a scientific team. We suggest 
that junior scientists should 
routinely be trained in such 
leadership skills to maximize 
the productivity of their future 
research groups (see also J. C. 
Seeliger Nature 483, 511; 2012). 

Unfortunately, many scientists 
fail to realize that they need 


training, and there are only a few 
leadership programmes on offer. 
One is the three-day ‘Leadership 
in BioScience’ workshop 
for young investigators held 
annually by the Cold Spring 
Harbor Laboratory in New York 
(see go.nature.com/ocx5yp). 
Through lectures, role-playing 
exercises, case studies and 
discussions, participants 
learn and practise skills such 
as setting goals, delivering 
feedback, running successful 
meetings and managing 
conflict or difficult situations 
that can arise in the laboratory. 
Training is consolidated with 
detailed constructive feedback 
from instructors and other 
participants. 

More such programmes 
should be developed to help 
junior faculty members in 


academic institutions worldwide. 


Marina Kvaskoff Brigham 

and Women’ Hospital, Boston, 
Massachusetts, USA. 
marina.kvaskoff@channing. 
harvard.edu 

Stephanie D. McKay University 
of Vermont, Burlington, USA. 


Cuts threaten future 
of R&D in Portugal 


Drastic cuts in public funding 
for science and technology in 
Portugal are being applied as part 
of the government's sweeping 
austerity measures, without 
thought for a national long-term 
science strategy. The effects 

are particularly hard on young 
scientists. 

The number of PhD and 
postdoctoral fellowships 
awarded by the country’s 
principal funder, the Science 
and Technology Foundation 
(FCT), fell by 40% from 2012 
to 2013, and the 2014 budget 
for fellowships fell by 16.5% 
compared with last year. 

Coupled with reductions in 
funding for research centres 
and research and development 
(R&D) projects, these cuts have 
serious long-term implications 
for the country’s chance of 


developing a knowledge-based 
economy. 

André Levy ISPA, Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

andre_levy@ispa.pt 


Online repository 
for lab notebooks 


The US Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (OSTP) ruled 
last year that all federally funded 
research articles and data should 
be open access, but laboratory 
notebooks were not included 
(see go.nature.com/fijt2f). I urge 
researchers to sign a petition 
(see http://wh.gov/15gv0) to 
extend this mandate to cover a 
searchable online repository of 
key lab notebooks, such as those 
used in formulating US patent 
applications. 

The legal value of lab 
notebooks is complicated, 
which may be one reason 
for their omission from the 
OSTP mandate. However, 
freely accessible notebooks are 
useful as evidence in patent 
litigation and can help to resolve 
irreproducibility issues that might 
otherwise have economic and 
medical implications for products 
and processes. They also act as 
an archive of raw data for the 
scientific and medical record. 

As an agency that is fully 
funded by user fees and one that 
aims to validate patent findings, 
perhaps the US Patent and 
Trademark Office would consider 
financing the initial purchase of 
server space and set-up costs fora 
notebook repository. 

Shannon Bohle Lima, Ohio, 
USA. 
sb838@cantab.net 
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Correspondence may be 
sent to correspondence@ 
nature.com after 
consulting the guidelines 
at go.nature.com/cmchno. 
Alternatively, readers may 
comment online: www. 
nature.com/nature. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS ARISING 


Uncertainties in transpiration estimates 


ARISING FROM S. Jasechko et al. Nature 496, 347-350 (2013) 


How best to assess the respective importance of plant transpiration 
over evaporation from open waters, soils and short-term storage such 
as tree canopies and understories (interception) has long been debated. 
On the basis of data from lake catchments, Jasechko et al.! conclude 
that transpiration accounts for 80-90% of total land evaporation glob- 
ally (Fig. 1a). However, another choice of input data, together with more 
conservative accounting of the related uncertainties, reduces and widens 
the transpiration ratio estimation to 35-80%. Hence, climate models 
do not necessarily conflict with observations, but more measurements 
on the catchment scale are needed to reduce the uncertainty range. 
There is a Reply to this Brief Communications Arising by Jasechko, S. 
et al. Nature 506, http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature12926 (2014). 

The selected values for runoff Q and interception xP in equation (4) 
of ref. 1 are low, resulting in high transpiration ratios. After consulting 
multiple state-of-the-art studies and using the mean and standard devi- 
ation (c) of these estimates, we estimate Q at 39,600 + 5,100 km? per 
year (refs 2-4) and xP at 20,100 + 9,800 km? per year (refs 5-7), even 
without including understory interception®. The use of these more 
realistic input data lowers the transpiration ratio to 50-80% (Fig. 1b). 

To estimate the isotopic composition of transpired moisture, 6, is 
split between shallow and deep waters on the basis of normalized dif- 
ference vegetation indices and precipitation. Although we agree that 
6r is difficult to estimate, we do not see a compelling physical reason 
for using this particular method to estimate deep 67, because the assump- 
tion that deeper water reflects the isotopic composition of rainfall has 
not been justified. 

Rain water percolating to greater depths has to pass the unsaturated 
zone, where the isotopic composition of temporally stored water depends 
on evaporation (and thus fractionation) from interception storage (for 
example, forest floor*) and the topsoil’. Consequently, percolation through 
the unsaturated zone allows the rain water to mix with old, fractionated 
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Figure 1 | Ratio of transpiration to total evaporation. a-c, Box plots are 
calculated using a simplified Monte Carlo simulation of equation (4)’ with data 
from Jasechko et al.' (a), and with the same data as in a but with 

Q = 39,600 + 5,100 km? per year and xP = 20,100 + 9,800 km? per year 

(b), and with the same data as in b but with dg = 75 + 60%o (c). The blue box 
indicates the 25th and 75th percentiles with the median in red. The error bars 
indicate the minimum and maximum values. The red crosses indicate outliers 
(3/2 times the central box). 


water, which results in deeper water having a different isotopic compo- 
sition from rain water. Where preferential percolation through macro- 
pores is dominant, the assumption may be justifiable because water 
may bypass the soil matrix without significant mixing”’®. However, 
preferential percolation is not everywhere and always dominant. 

Soil and open-water evaporation are isotopically grouped into one 
term and the estimate of the isotopic composition of evaporate is based 
ona very sensitive laboratory-derived evaporation model. The ‘constant’ 
Cx (equation (8) in ref. 1), however, depends on local climatic and phys- 
iographic conditions'’. The applicability of this laboratory-derived 
model to global estimates has not been shown, nor has its sensitivity 
to the use of grid- and time-averaged values for the four inputs (Tg, ha; 
6, and Ty) yet been assessed. The sensitivity analysis was performed 
with arbitrarily fixed values of o for Ta, ha, Ty and 64. 

Besides the estimates of 6; and dg (and thus dy and dg), we also 
consider the uncertainty ranges of ref. 1 far too optimistic. Performing 
an error propagation on the deuterium excess value, we find o*(d) = 
o°(8°H) + 8707(8'80). For o(S°Hy) = 14%o and o(5'8O7) = 1.7%o (Sup- 
plementary Table 4 in ref. 1), we find o(d7) = 19%. Hence, it is not 
clear how the authors estimated o(d7) = 3%o. Accounting for all errors 
in equation (8) will result in a much higher estimate for o(d,) than 30%o. 
Nonetheless, neglecting the propagation of errors and as an illustra- 
tion just doubling the uncertainty in dg, we find that the transpiration 
ratio decreases to 35-80% (Fig. 1c). 

The fact that the transpiration ratio of ref. 1 aligns with a gross pri- 
mary production estimate via the water-use efficiency (WUE) is not 
conclusive. First, the uncertainties in global WUE are high, owing to 
non-representative point measurements and the neglect of the under- 
lying uncertainties in the WUE-regression relations (Supplementary 
Fig. 5 in ref. 1). Moreover, WUE varies in time, for example, owing to 
the CO>-fertilization effect'”. Second, gross primary production esti- 
mates are highly uncertain because gross primary production models 
often fail at the regional and global scale, owing to spatial and temporal 
heterogeneity, nonlinearity and site-specific data requirements’. More- 
over, validating these models is problematic, because there are no direct 
measures at scales larger than the leaf level’*. 

Although isotopes are useful for partitioning evaporation at the small 
scale’, results at the larger scale are highly sensitive to the input data 
and their related uncertainties. Future improvements in observation 
techniques will enhance the application of isotopes to the partitioning 
of evaporative fluxes. 
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REPLYING TO A. M. J. Coenders-Gerrits et a/. Nature 506, http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature12925 (2014) 


In their Comment, Coenders-Gerrits et al.' suggest that our conclu- 
sion that transpiration dominates the terrestrial water cycle’ is biased 
by unrepresentative input data and optimistic uncertainty ranges related 
to runoff, interception and the isotopic compositions of transpired and 
evaporated moisture. We clearly presented the uncertainties applied in 
our Monte-Carlo sensitivity analysis, we reported percentile ranges of 
results rather than standard deviations to best communicate the non- 
linear nature of the isotopic evaporation model, and we highlighted that 
the uncertainty in our calculation remains large, particularly in humid 
catchments (for example, figure 2 in our paper’). 

A global runoff flux of 37,288 km’ per year was obtained from a pre- 
vious compilation of discharge measurements’, and has been indepen- 
dently reproduced within 1,300 km’ per year (36,055 km” per year) using 
satellite measurements*. The larger uncertainty reported by Coenders- 
Gerrits et al.’ (+ 5,100) is obtained using a higher runoff value from a 
schematic in a review’, which also included direct groundwater dis- 
charge to oceans, making this number 10% higher than it should be. 
Because the uncertainty estimate recommended by Coenders-Gerrits 
et al.’ also includes water fluxes not included in our runoff parameter, 
we stand by the original values used, which seem to us to be the best 
approximation of this uncertainty**. 

Global interception, derived from satellite measurements” (7,500 km? 
per year, as used in our paper’), global climate model outputs® (11,900 km* 
per year, shown in figure 6b of ref. 4) and stand-level measurements” 
(median value of 17.9% of precipitation, or 19,700 km’ per year), all fall 
into a range from 7,500 km’ per year to 19,700 km’ per year. We note 
that the high end-member applied by ref. 1 is derived from stand-level 
measurements and was not intended to be used to estimate a global 
interception flux. Its use in this manner’ introduces bias towards regions 
where interception is expected to be important, because interception 
measurements are not often reported in areas free of canopy cover. 

The Comment’ also suggests that the uncertainties we applied to 
the deuterium excess (d = 8°H - 88'80) of transpired moisture (d7) 
and evaporate (dz) were understated’. First, Coenders-Gerrits et al.’ 
propose a deuterium excess uncertainty of + 19%o for transpired mois- 
ture, quoting the individual uncertainties in our paper in the 5'°O and 
5°H models. This uncertainty is too large because they do not recognize 
that 8'°O and 8H values covary"®, resulting in a well-constrained range 
of deuterium excess values for groundwater tapped by plant roots. The 
uncertainty we applied’ for dy (+3%o) is validated by a database of stable 
oxygen and hydrogen isotope values for shallow and deep groundwater 
across the continental USA (the Water Quality Portal, http://www.water 
qualitydata.us). Samples from depths of <4.6 m—the global average 
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rooting depth''—show a deuterium excess of 7.8 + 4.1%o ( = 1,021; 
25th to 75th percentile range of data set), found to be nearly identical 
in deuterium excess to that of samples collected from depths greater 
than 4.6 m: d = 7.9 + 3.1%0 (n = 24,309). These ranges are consistent 
with our estimate’ of dy of 8 + 3%o. Coenders-Gerrits et al.' suggest 
that the deuterium excess value ascribed to evaporating moisture 
should be higher than +30%o. Our uncertainty of +30%bo was derived 
from the range of deuterium excess calculations for 73 lakes used in 
our study. We used percentile ranges so that the high sensitivity (and 
associated high uncertainty) would be carried through to our final, 
global scale calculation of transpiration and evaporation fluxes. 

Finally, Coenders-Gerrits et al.’ suggest that we neglect uncertainty 
in water-use efficiency (WUE), despite our use of the standard error of 
regression that resulted in a global WUE of 3.4 + 0.9 mmol CO, per 
mol H,0 (ref. 2). CO, fertilization does indeed affect WUE”, as we 
acknowledged’, and continued research into WUE will allow us to moni- 
tor and map these changes as atmospheric CO, increases. We strongly 
disagree with Coenders-Gerrits et al.’ that gross primary production 
models “fail at the regional and local scale,” given the success of the 
FLUXNET project in constraining this vital component of the carbon 
cycle (123 + 8 GtofC per year reported"). Finally, WUE has in fact been 
measured at scales that are larger than the leaf level (see Supplementary 
Information refs 105, 114, 116 and 118 in ref. 2). 

We do not agree with the magnitude of the increase in uncertainty 
in ref. 1, nor with the unidirectional changes to input parameters that 
produce lower transpiration fluxes. However, we agree with the final 
point of the Comment’: that further method development and the use 
of stable O and H isotopes in hydrology can help to reduce uncertainty 
in terrestrial evaporation and transpiration. 
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NEWS & VIEWS 


PALAEOGENOMICS 


Genetic roots of the first Americans 


The whole-genome sequence of a human associated with the earliest widespread culture in North America confirms 
the Asian ancestry of the Clovis people and their relatedness to present-day Native Americans. SEE LETTER P.225 


JENNIFER A. RAFF & DEBORAH A. BOLNICK 


dvances in genetics and archaeology 
Av recent decades have transformed 

our understanding of the ancestry and 
migration history of indigenous Americans’. 
However, limited genetic information from the 
earliest inhabitants of the Americas (those liv- 
ing more than 5,000 years before present) has 
made it difficult to test many hypotheses about 
the settlement and early history of this con- 
tinent. On page 225 of this issue, Rasmussen 
et al.° describe the complete genome sequence 
of an infant boy, Anzick-1, who was interred 
between 12,707 and 12,556 years ago at the 
Anzick site in Montana. Anzick-1 is the only 
known human burial associated with the 
Clovis culture — the oldest widespread archae- 
ological complex in North America’, which 
is dated to 13,000 to 12,600 years ago. His 
genome is the first from an ancient American 
individual to be fully sequenced. 

Anzick-1’s mitochondrial DNA (maternally 
inherited extra-nuclear DNA located in cell 
mitochondria) belongs to the D4h3a lineage, 
a pan-American lineage thought to be one 
of the ‘founder’ lineages carried by the first 
people to enter the Americas. It is rare among 
present-day Native Americans (found in 1.4% 
of individuals) but more common in the old- 
est inhabitants of the Americas*”. Anzick-1’s 
paternally inherited Y-chromosome lineage 
(Q-L54*(xM3)) is common in Native Ameri- 
cans’. Comparisons of his nuclear genome 
with genetic data from Eurasian and Native 
American populations show that he is most 
closely related to Native American populations 
and more genetically similar to Siberians than 
to other Eurasians. 

These genetic affinities between Anzick-1 
and other Native Americans are not a surprise, 
because there is ample evidence that contem- 
porary Native Americans are descended from 
the ancient inhabitants of the Americas’ *”°. 
However, debate has persisted about this rela- 
tionship because some of the earliest Ameri- 
can skeletons exhibit distinctive craniofacial 
features" and because of continued attention 
to the Solutrean hypothesis, which proposes 
that the Clovis complex was derived from a 
transatlantic migration of Europeans who 
used Solutrean tools between 21,000 and 
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Figure 1 | Populating a continent. A hypothetical scenario for the peopling of the Americas, showing 
possible migration events (a-e) as described in the main text, coloured according to putative region of 
origin (Beringia, blue; Siberia, shades of purple). Also shown are some key archaeological sites in North 
America and Siberia, and the type of evidence (genomic, mitochondrial DNA, Y-chromosome DNA and 
archaeological) currently supporting each hypothesized migration. Shading depicts the extent of Beringia 
during the Last Glacial Maximum. (kyr, thousand years ago.) 


17,000 years ago’”. The fragmentary nature 
of Anzick-1’s remains means that they cannot 
be used to address questions about whether 
ancient Americans with distinctive craniofacial 
morphology were related to modern Native 
Americans. However, this genome contributes 
to a large body of genetic and archaeological 
research to lay the Solutrean hypothesis to rest 
once and for all. It shows that Anzick-1 indis- 
putably had Asian ancestors and is related 
to contemporary Native Americans. Unless 
proponents offer evidence of direct European 
ancestry in other securely dated ancient Ameri- 
can genomes, the Solutrean hypothesis can no 
longer be treated as a credible alternative for 
Clovis (or Native American) origins. It is time 
to move on to more interesting questions. 
Rasmussen and colleagues’ analysis of the 
Anzick-1 genome highlights some such ques- 
tions. They find support for the proposal that 
Native Americans are descended from three 
‘streams of gene flow from Asia, with some 
North Americans tracing their ancestry to 
multiple independent migrations from Siberia’. 
Intriguingly, their study reveals additional 
genetic substructure in North America — some 
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Native North American populations are geneti- 
cally differentiated from Central and South 
Americans and from Anzick-1, indicating 
ancient divergences between Native American 
populations. The authors rule out additional 
migration from Eurasia as the cause of these 
patterns, but more North American genomes 
are needed to elucidate the evolutionary history 
that produced this structure. 

The Anzick-1 genome, together with other 
genetic and archaeological evidence’, helps 
to build a possible scenario for the peopling 
of the Americas. We know that humans 
had moved into northwestern Beringia 
from Siberia by 32,000 years ago’. Some- 
time between 26,000 and 18,000 years ago, 
these people expanded into eastern Beringia 
(Fig. 1a) and evolved genetic characteristics 
unique to Native American populations”. By 
17,000 years ago, deglaciation of the Pacific 
coastline allowed a southward coastal migra- 
tion (Fig. 1b), bringing the first Americans to 
Monte Verde in Chile by 14,600 years ago'*’*. 
Because Anzick-1’s mitochondrial lineage is 
primarily found along the Pacific coast, this 
migration may have included his ancestors, 


the ancestors of Central and South Americans, 
and those of other D4h3a-bearing populations 
(although we note that Rasmussen et al. may 
not agree with this interpretation). Descend- 
ants of these migrants who moved eastward, 
south of the Cordilleran and Laurentide ice 
sheets, could have developed the Clovis cul- 
ture’. Some mitochondrial DNA studies also 
suggest a second wave of migration through 
the interior ice-free corridor that opened after 
13,500 years ago” (Fig. 1c), but this hypothesis 
is not yet supported by other evidence. 

Genome-wide (and possibly mitochon- 
drial) evidence®’ shows that a second group 
of Siberians subsequently moved into North 
America (Fig. 1d), contributing to the ances- 
try of modern Chipewyans and perhaps other 
North American groups. Another expansion 
from Siberia brought Neo-Eskimo ancestors to 
North America (Fig. le) sometime before their 
expansion eastward around 800-1,000 years 
ago’"®'*, Thousands of years of subsequent 
gene flow and other evolutionary forces, as well 
as region-specific cultural histories, contrib- 
uted to the population structure of indigenous 
Americans. 

The Anzick-1 study — similar to earlier 
studies of the 4,000-year-old Saqqaq genome 
from Greenland", the 24,000-year-old Mal’ta 
genome from Siberia” and the 7,000-year-old 
Mesolithic genome from Spain”” — demon- 
strates that ancient genomes can yield insights 
into prehistoric population histories. However, 
the conclusions that can be drawn froma single 
genome are limited. Genome sequencing is not 
yet cost-effective for population-scale sam- 
pling of ancient remains, and many ancient 
samples do not contain enough DNA for com- 
plete genome sequencing. Studies of targeted 
DNA regions are therefore still needed. Fur- 
thermore, there are limitations on what we can 
learn from genetics alone, necessitating mod- 
els that account for all available palaeoclimato- 
logical, genetic and archaeological data. 

The Anzick-1 genome confirms many 
predictions from archaeological and genetic 
studies, and moves us closer to a nuanced and 
comprehensive model for the population his- 
tory of the Americas. However, this genome, 
similar to the Mal’ta’” and European Meso- 
lithic” genomes, shows that patterns of genetic 
diversity have changed dramatically over time. 
Some genetic variants that are rare today were 
more common in the past, and variants that are 
ubiquitous today may have increased in fre- 
quency only in the past few thousand years. 
Moreover, the current distribution of genetic 
lineages may not reflect the geographic areas 
in which they were found thousands of years 
ago — some lineages clearly had a different or 
wider range in the past*””. Perhaps the most 
important lesson from palaeogenomic stud- 
ies, then, is that we must be cautious about 
assuming that present-day genetic patterns are 
representative of the past. Analyses of ancient 
human genomes are making it clear that 


thousands of years of evolutionary processes 
have drastically reshaped the genetic landscape 
within any given geographic region. m 
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hydrogen ionization 


Simulations of the cosmos cast doubt on assumptions about the temperature 
of primordial hydrogen gas when it was ionized by the first stars and galaxies, 
complicating the interpretation of ongoing observations. SEE LETTER P.197 


JUDD D. BOWMAN 


ot long after the Big Bang, the Universe 

cooled sufficiently for electrons and 

protons to become bound into hydro- 
gen atoms. Over the next few hundred million 
years, the primordial hydrogen gas continued 
to cool as the Universe expanded. For astro- 
physicists, the excitement starts at this point, 
when the first stars, galaxies and black holes are 
believed to have released X-rays and ultraviolet 
light that initially heated and later ‘reionized’ 
the primordial hydrogen. This period of reion- 
ization ended about one billion years after the 
Big Bang. On page 197 of this issue, Fialkov 
and colleagues’ report simulations that chal- 
lenge existing theoretical expectations about 
the final stages in this sequence. 

In their simulations, the authors use 
improved models of X-ray emission driven 
by the accretion of mass in binary star sys- 
tems from early cosmic epochs, and find that 
it may have taken much longer than previ- 
ously projected to heat the primordial hydro- 
gen between nascent galaxies. The improved 
models come from studies” of the evolution 
of binary systems throughout cosmological 
time, and predict more energetic X-rays than 
previous models, which favoured low-energy 
emission. High-energy X-rays are able to travel 
farther before being absorbed by primordial 
gas. This results in a more uniform heating 


of the gas, but also means that, counter-intu- 
itively, less energy is deposited into the gas 
overall, owing to effects associated with the 
Universe's expansion. 

Whereas X-rays are primarily responsible 
for heating the primordial gas, ultraviolet 
light from early stars drives its ionization. 
Hence, although heating is prolonged in the 
authors’ simulations, ionization proceeds 
at the same pace as in previous simulations, 
because the model for ultraviolet emission 
has not changed. The result is that ionization 
commences before the gas is hot. This outcome 
is contrary to earlier expectations and has 
significant consequences for a new branch of 
observational astrophysics. 

Over the past decade, astrophysicists around 
the world have constructed pioneering radio 
telescopes to detect the 21-centimetre-wave- 
length radio emission of neutral atomic hydro- 
gen from the reionization era. Instruments 
include the Low Frequency Array (LOFAR)’, 
the Precision Array for Probing the Epoch of 
Reionization (PAPER)° and the Murchison 
Widefield Array (MWA)*. These telescopes do 
not observe at 21-cm wavelengths, but rather 
at metre wavelengths. Owing to the Universe's 
expansion, 21-cm radiation from the early 
Universe is highly stretched (redshifted) on its 
way to Earth. The intensity and distribution of 
the redshifted 21-cm emission on the sky can 
be used to map the temperature, density and 
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50 Years Ago 


The fickleness of our sensations is 
as old as fickleness itself. Portia tells 
the proud Prince of Morocco: 

“All that glistens is not gold, 

Often you have heard this told; ...” 


but, no doubt, if Bacon really had 
written Shakespeare's plays, the scroll 
would have started with the lines: 
“Sane men say that they have seen 
Red turn before their eyes to green”. 


... While it would be folly to expect 
(and to claim) that all apparent 
colour changes are to be explained 
in terms of photochemical rather 
than nervous phenomena, it would 
be wise not to exclude the possibility 
that this may be done at least in part. 
From Nature 15 February 1964 


100 Years Ago 


The issue of The National 
Geographic Magazine for January is 
wholly devoted to a finely illustrated 
article by Mr. FE. E. Johnson, entitled 
“Here and There in Northern 
Africa? It contains a splendid series 
of photographs depicting the racial 
types, particularly those of the 
Ouled Nail dancing girls, whose 
performances are familiar to 
visitors to Biskra. The pictures of 
life in the harem and in the oases 
are very striking. 


ALSO: 


The properties of alcohol and of 
stimulants in general in relation 
to their physiological effects form 
the subject of an address, given 
by Prof. H. E. Armstrong to the 
Institute of Brewing ... The account 
given of the power of alcohol and 
its homologues, when used in 
moderate amounts, to penetrate 
the membrane which encloses 
the cell ... should do something 
to overcome the prejudice against 
alcohol which exists in the minds 
of otherwise fair-minded people. 
From Nature 12 February 1914 


ionization of the primordial gas’. What is more, 
the evolution of the gas can be traced by tuning 
to increasingly longer wavelengths to study 
gas from progressively earlier epochs (higher 
redshifts) in the Universe. 

The first observations from these radio 
telescopes are emerging, but are shrouded by 
high levels of thermal noise and contamina- 
tion from astrophysical signals other than that 
of the primordial gas. Observers plan to rely 
on simple, easily identifiable spectral features 
predicted by theoretical simulations to detect 
the neutral-hydrogen signal. One predicted 
feature is a rise and fall* in the amplitude of 
fluctuations of the 21-cm signal with wave- 
length. The peak in amplitude is expected 
when roughly half of the hydrogen is ionized. 
Identifying the peak would pinpoint the mid- 
point of the reionization process — a key stage 
for understanding the underlying properties 
of the first stars and galaxies. 

Fialkov and colleagues’ study’ finds more 
variability in this rise and fall behaviour than 
previously expected, together with a well- 
defined minimum in amplitude that should 
exist in the observations. The authors also 
predict a weaker signal overall, increasing 
the difficulty of observations, because more- 
uniform heating results in less-extreme 
fluctuations in the 21-cm signal. To use an 
analogy with mountain topography, the 
researchers find fluctuations that are more 
like the gentle curves of the foothills of the 
Himalayan Mountains than the jagged features 
of the mountains themselves (Fig. 1). 

Planned telescopes currently seeking fund- 
ing, such as the Square Kilometre Array (SKA)? 
and the Hydrogen Epoch of Reionization 
Array (HERA)", should have little trouble 
discriminating between high- and low-energy 
X-ray heating models if designed accordingly. 
Fortuitously, the authors’ simulation comes 
during a critical phase of detailed design for 
both instruments. The results should prompt 
astrophysicists to reconsider the wavelength 
range that the telescopes will target, and to 
assess the relative benefits of optimizing them 
for statistical measurements (as PAPER and 
other current instruments attempt) com- 
pared with more general direct imaging of 
the 21-cm signal. 

Like most simulations before it, the cur- 
rent work relies on several approximations 
to make calculations tractable, particularly 
in modelling radiative processes. The semi- 
analytical methods used may miss some of the 
finer details, but should accurately reconstruct 
the big picture. Just as important as the spe- 
cific outcome of the simulations, the current 
study highlights the inherent uncertainty in a 
rapidly developing field, and the often messy 
process of updating accepted paradigms. After 
a decade of tremendous theoretical advances 
in modelling the reionization epoch, and with 
few observations to provide checks, it is easy 
to overlook underlying assumptions. We need 
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Figure 1 | A topographic analogy. Previously, 
astrophysicists expected that relatively localized 
heating by low-energy X-rays would produce 
extreme peaks and valleys in the temperature 

of hydrogen gas before the gas was ionized, 
resembling the jagged Himalayan Mountains 
(background). Fialkov and colleagues' have 
used improved models of X-ray emission that 
yield more high-energy X-rays than previous 
models, and show that the gas will be cooler and 
fluctuations less pronounced, more like the gentle 
curves of the foothills in the foreground. 


to remember that our current conceptions are 
based on models that can easily shift, and that 
changes to a single input may substantially 
alter outcomes. Fialkov and colleagues’ analy- 
sis should remind us to keep our minds — and 
our experimental endeavours — open to a 
wider range of possibilities. m 
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REMOTE SENSING 


A green illusion 


An analysis reveals that satellite- observed increases in canopy greenness during 
dry seasons, which were previously interpreted as positive responses of Amazon 
forests to more sunlight, are in fact an optical artefact. SEE LETTER P.221 


KAMEL SOUDANI & CHRISTOPHE FRANCOIS 


mazon forests cover about half of 

the world’s area of tropical forest and 

constitute one of the largest reservoirs 
of insect, animal and plant biodiversity. The 
forests also have a crucial role in regulat- 
ing atmospheric carbon dioxide, and thus 
climate-change trajectories. Nevertheless, the 
biogeochemical responses of these ecosystems 
to climate drivers remain poorly understood. 
For example, it is not clear whether the 
primary driver of the Amazon forests’ seasonal 
patterns of greenness is the availability of 
light or that of water, nor how these eco- 
systems respond to drought. Remote-sensing 
studies conducted to address such questions 
have produced divergent results, leading 
to ongoing controversy. However, in this 
issue, Morton et al.' (page 221) present find- 
ings on the causes of satellite-observed 
greenness changes that could be decisive in 
this context. 

Let us take a step back to trace the origins 
of the controversy. It began with studies”* 
reporting that Amazon forests ‘green up’ in 
the dry season. One of these studies* reported 
an even more unexpected observation: that 
the forests became greener during the severe 
drought that occurred in the region in 2005. 
The authors of these studies suggested that the 
greenness of Amazon forests is limited by light 
availability and that the observed increase of 


com 


greenness during the dry season is stimulated 
by increased sunlight. Stunningly, they also 
proposed that the soil water content is not a 
limiting factor for greenness. 

These findings were challenged by other 
studies”®, which concluded that the 2005 
drought had no impact (positive or nega- 
tive) on the greenness of Amazon forests. The 
authors of these papers proposed that the pre- 
vious findings were attributable to artefacts 
resulting from contamination of satellite-based 
observations by clouds and aerosols. Morton 
and colleagues’ study goes further, showing that 
the apparent increase in greenness in Amazon 
forests can be simply explained by seasonal 
variations in sun-sensor geometry. Their results 
support the hypothesis that it is seasonal soil- 
moisture availability — rather than light — that 
governs the balance between photosynthesis 
and respiration in Amazon forests. 

To reach these conclusions, Morton et al. 
tested two categories of assumption that 
might explain a greenness increase during 
the dry season. The first category relates to 
temporal changes in the optical properties 
of leaves and in canopy structure; the second 
involves changes in solar illumination and 
sensor viewing angles at different times of 
year. Using a three-dimensional reconstruc- 
tion of a forest and a ray-tracing model that 
simulates the trajectories of photons within 
the canopy, the authors assessed the effects 
of both sets of assumptions and found that 


Figure 1 | Viewing angle. Morton et al.' show that the apparent increase of greenness in Amazon forests 
during the dry season is an optical illusion created by the relative position of the Sun during this season. 
The effect is exemplified by these images produced using ray-tracing software and a bi-directional 
reflectance distribution function model. a, When the Sun is in the south, behind an observer (or a remote- 
sensing device) also in the south, the observer sees minimal tree shadow, so the forest looks brighter and 
more ‘green. b, The view if the Sun is still in the south but the observer is right above the forest (the nadir 
direction). c, Ifthe observer is in the south but the Sun is in the north, the shadow seen by the observer is 
maximized and the forest looks darker. (Images provided by Sylvain Leblanc, Natural Resources Canada.) 
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the apparent green-up of Amazon forests is 
driven by an increase in near-infrared reflec- 
tance during the dry season. They show that 
this increase is due not to changes in the opti- 
cal properties of leaves or the canopy, but to 
a reduction in the proportion of shadow cast 
by canopy elements when the Sun is behind 
the sensor (Fig. 1). 

After correcting for these angular effects, 
the observed increase in greenness during the 
dry season disappears, as do the differences 
in forest greenness between non-drought and 
drought years. Morton and colleagues con- 
firmed these results using independent lidar 
satellite observations, which are not prone to 
sun-sensor-geometry artefacts because a laser, 
rather than the Sun, is used as the illuminat- 
ing source. The lidar data showed no signifi- 
cant change in canopy attributes during the 
dry season. These findings clarify the current 
controversy and reconcile, at least partially, the 
conclusions of remote-sensing studies on the 
impacts of drought in Amazon forests with 
field-based observations of an increase in tree 
mortality during the 2005 drought’. 

One of the great merits of Morton and col- 
leagues’ study is that it highlights the difficul- 
ties in interpreting remote-sensing data and 
the care that is required in doing so, especially 
when using such data to study phenologi- 
cal patterns in tropical forests. Satellite-based 
sensing of temporal patterns of greenness in 
Amazon forests is a complex challenge for 
several reasons. Tropical forests are composed 
of thousands of species, mainly broad-leaved 
evergreen species, which exhibit small and 
subtle temporal phenological variations. The 
Amazon region is also very cloudy during 
the rainy season and is frequently covered 
by shallow cumulus clouds® even during the 
dry season, a phenomenon that is strongly 
correlated with local evapotranspiration’. 
These atmospheric conditions consider- 
ably reduce the number of cloud-free images 
that can be acquired, and even pixels classi- 
fied as ‘cloud free’ in satellite-based data may 
be corrupted by clouds, fog or smoke from bio- 
mass burning’®. There are also known incon- 
sistencies between optical-greenness indices 
acquired from different sensors, products and 
collections". 

More importantly, there is a cruel lack of 
a long-term ground-based observational 
network for the validation and calibration of 
remote-sensing data. All of these factors make 
it difficult to use satellite-based methods to 
accurately detect temporal changes in Ama- 
zon forest greenness. Morton and colleagues’ 
study has rung alarm bells about the use of 
remote-sensing observations in this context, 
and highlights the need for ‘ground truths’ 
from Amazon forests. m 
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History matters for 
a stirred superfluid 


The observation of path dependence in the response of a superfluid to stirring 
promises potential applications in precision rotation sensing, and provides a 
test bed for microscopic theories of ultracold atomic gases. SEE LETTER P.200 


MATTHEW J. DAVIS & KRISTIAN HELMERSON 


ysteresis is the dependence of a system 
H on not only its present surroundings, 

but also its history. It has been observed 
in many branches of science and engineering’, 
such as in the elasticity of materials, electronic 
circuits, biological processes, and even in 
macroeconomics. In many of these systems, 
hysteresis can be exploited for applications. On 
page 200 of this issue, Eckel et al.’ at the Joint 
Quantum Institute in Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land, report the observation of hysteresis in the 
superfluid flow of an ultracold cloud of atoms 
known as a Bose-Einstein condensate. This 
result could prove an important step for devel- 
oping atomtronic devices, in which atoms have 
an equivalent role to that of electrons in elec- 
tronic devices. It could also provide a platform 


Stirrer 


ae 


for investigating the microscopic origins of 
hysteresis and of the dissipative dynamics 
of Bose-Einstein condensates. 

Perhaps the best-known example of hyster- 
esis is the response of the magnetization of a 
ferromagnetic material to an applied magnetic 
field. If the material is initially unmagnetized, 
slowly turning on a magnetic field will cause 
the material to become magnetized. However, 
subsequently reducing the magnetic field back 
to zero will leave the system with a net mag- 
netization — the system is now in a different 
state from that in which it started, despite the 
environment being identical. 

More generally, systems that exhibit hys- 
teresis consist of many interacting particles, 
allowing a complex myriad of states. Although 
the constituent particles and their interactions 
can be described by equations that are fully 


reversible in time, their collective behaviour is 
not. For example, for a single atom, the direc- 
tion of its magnetic moment depends only on 
the applied magnetic field at that instant in 
time. However, in a ferromagnet, the collective 
behaviour of the atoms’ magnetic moments, 
which involves the formation of magnetic 
domains of uniform magnetization, does not. 
This hysteretic effect is the basis of modern 
magnetic-recording media such as hard disks. 

Superfluidity and superconductivity are 
macroscopic quantum phenomena that gen- 
erally arise owing to the presence of a Bose- 
Einstein condensate (BEC), in which a huge 
number of identical interacting particles shares 
the same quantum-mechanical wavefunction. 
These quantum liquids are ‘super’ because, 
below a critical velocity, they can flow past 
obstacles without any friction or resistance’. 

When a BEC is confined to a toroidal 
(doughnut-shaped) container, the conse- 
quences are particularly interesting. One of the 
mathematical requirements of the wavefunc- 
tion, which is characterized by an amplitude 
and a phase, is that it must be single-valued 
and continuous, and this means that the total 
change of a wavefunction’s phase about the 
doughnut must be an integer multiple of 27. 
Quantum mechanics dictates that the speed of 
the particles in the ring is proportional to the 
rate of change of the phase about the container, 
which means that the circulation (the integral 
of the speed around the ring) of the superfluid 
is restricted to integer multiples of a constant 
— the circulation is quantized. Flows with 
speeds below the critical velocity last indefi- 
nitely, and are known as persistent currents’. 
For many researchers, this is the main feature 
of superfluidity and superconductivity. 

The team at the Joint Quantum Institute 
has been working with BECs in ring-shaped 
traps for the past few years, and has created 
and observed the persistence of flows*. The 
group has studied® the decay of persistent 
flows following the introduction to the ring 
of an obstacle formed by a laser beam, creat- 
ing a constriction (weak link) that the fluid 


Superfluid circulation 


Stirrer speed > 


Figure 1 | Hysteresis in a stirred superfluid’. a, A dilute-gas superfluid with a constant quantum-mechanical phase is initially held at rest in a ring-shaped trap. 
An obstacle rotating about the ring is then introduced, creating a constriction and stirring the superfluid. b, Above a critical stirrer speed (y.’), the stirring results 
in a transition from zero (0) to one (1) unit of circulation (the integral of the speed around the ring) in the superfluid, and the final phase of the system varies 
continuously from zero to 27 about the loop. Below y,", the superfluid does not respond to the stirring. c, The transition from 0 to 1 occurs as the stirrer speed 
increases past v.”. However, on reversing the path, the transition from 1 to 0 takes place at the lower speed v.. This cyclic path is an idealized example of hysteresis. 
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must pass through. More recently, the team 
has used’ the obstacle as a paddle-like stirrer 
to induce transitions from a state with no 
circulation to one with one or more quanta 
of circulation. 

In the current study, Eckel and colleagues 
begin with a superfluid at rest in the ring trap. 
The researchers turn on a stirrer rotating at 
constant speed, and leave it in the superfluid 
for two seconds (Fig. la). The stirrer is then 
withdrawn and the effect it has had on the 
superfluid is observed. For stirring speeds 
below a critical value, the authors find that 
the superfluid is oblivious to the stirring — it 
remains at rest in a state with no circulation. 
However, above this critical value, they find 
that the fluid transitions to a state in which it 
moves about the ring with one quantum of cir- 
culation (Fig. 1b). 

Next, Eckel et al. run their experiment in 
reverse: they begin with the superfluid rotat- 
ing with one quantum of circulation. They stir 
it over the same range of speeds and directions 
as before, but because the stirrer is now moving 
more slowly than the superfluid, they look for 
transitions to the state in which the superfluid 
is at rest. Their key observation is that the stir- 
ring speed that returns the superfluid to rest 
can be smaller than the speed required to cause 
it to circulate in the first place — an example of 
hysteresis (Fig. 1c). 

Why is this result interesting? The research- 
ers’ system is an atomtronic device analogous 
to a radio-frequency superconducting quan- 
tum interference device (SQUID) — a super- 
conducting loop with one weak link. SQUIDs 
can exhibit hysteretic behaviour, and have 
applications in sensing vanishingly small 
magnetic fields. Owing to the mathematical 
analogy between magnetic fields for charged 
particles and rotation for neutral parti- 
cles, atomtronic SQUIDs could prove to be 
exceptional rotation sensors. Although other 
researchers have demonstrated atomtronic 
SQUIDs”*, Eckel et al. are the first to observe 
hysteresis in such a system. The authors sug- 
gest that this effect could play a crucial part 
in the design and application of atomtronic 
circuits, as it has in other electronic devices. 
Whether this is true remains to be seen. The 
level of control obtained during the experi- 
ment is impressive, and the data are remark- 
ably clean. However, for atomtronic devices 
to prove genuinely useful and move out of the 
research lab, their reliability and robustness 
needs to continue to improve. 

Eckel and colleagues also simulate the 
stirring of the superfluid using the Gross— 
Pitaevskii model of BECs, which has proved 
remarkably adept at predicting the outcome of 
many experiments on dilute-gas superfluids’. 
And this is where the authors’ study gets par- 
ticularly interesting. Although the simulations 
qualitatively reproduce the hysteretic behav- 
iour, they predict critical stirring speeds that 
are too large by at least a factor of two. 


This provides a real challenge for theorists — 
what is going wrong with the model? One issue 
is that the model does not allow for dissipa- 
tion of energy, which is essential for hyster- 
esis'. However, even adding dissipation to the 
model hardly changes the predictions. This 
result could perhaps have been anticipated 
from theoretical studies’ of an earlier experi- 
ment” performed at the Joint Quantum Insti- 
tute that found evidence of physics beyond 
the Gross—Pitaevskii model’ in the decay of 
persistent currents following the introduction 
of an obstacle. The team proposes a simple 
model of the energetics of vortex-pair creation 
in the presence of the stirrer that agrees rather 
well with their experimental results. It is up to 
theorists to try to work out whether this model 
is correct, and how it emerges from the full 
microscopic theory of BECs. 

Finally, hysteresis in real materials is often 
described by phenomenological models’. The 
complexity of these multi-particle systems gen- 
erally precludes a description of hysteresis from 
first principles. In atomic BECs, in which the 
microscopic interactions between the atoms are 
well understood’ and the number of constitu- 
ent particles is computationally tractable, it may 


CONSERVATION 
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be possible to go beyond the Gross-Pitaevskii 
model and discern the ingredients needed to 
produce hysteresis and further exploit it for 
technological applications — the past can guide 
us towards a brighter future. m 
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Making marine 
protected areas work 


Globally consistent surveys of five factors influencing the success of marine 
protected areas — age, size, isolation, protection and enforcement — reveal 
that only when all five are present does nature thrive. SEE LETTER P.216 


BENJAMIN S. HALPERN 


protected areas (MPAs) have been created 
in the Pacific and Indian oceans, totalling 
more than 1.6 million square kilometres. That 
might sound like a large area, but even when 
combined with every other MPA on the planet, 
still less than around 2% of the world’s oceans 
are fully protected. In response to this conserva- 
tion shortfall, coastal nations have committed to 
increasing the amount of protected area in their 
territorial waters to at least 10% by 2020. How- 
ever, even if this target is met, the actual conser- 
vation value may be limited because MPAs often 
exist in name only — they do not truly provide 
protection. On page 216 of this issue, Edgar 
et al.' provide key insights into why so many of 
the world’s MPAs are failing to meet their full 
potential and describe a clear path forward for 
achieving better conservation outcomes. 
The problems with existing protected 
areas are manifold. ‘Paper parks; for which 


lE the past few years, several huge marine 


protected-area boundaries exist in principle 
but are not enforced, have little conservation 
value. Unfortunately, there are a lot of paper 
parks”, and many other protected areas are 
only partially protected — activities such 
as recreational or hook-and-line fishing are 
allowed, leading to less conservation value 
than full protection’. Furthermore, nearly half 
ofall MPAs are little bigger than a football field 
or have only recently been created’, limiting 
their ability to protect many species. 

It might seem as if we know a lot about 
what leads to MPA success or failure, but the 
simultaneous assessment of how various fac- 
tors affect MPA success has been missing from 
previous studies. In other words, most studies 
tested one factor at a time, without controlling 
for the others. This is what makes Edgar and 
colleagues’ work particularly unusual. Using 
data from 87 MPAs around the world, all 
sampled with the same methods, the authors 
compared how the biomass, abundance and 
diversity of species in MPAs varied with all 
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Figure 1 | A topographic analogy. Previously, astrophysicists expected that relatively localized heating by low-energy X-rays would produce extreme peaks and 
valleys in the temperature of hydrogen gas before the gas was ionized, resembling the jagged Himalayan Mountains (background). Fialkov and colleagues’ have 
used improved models of X-ray emission that yield more high-energy X-rays than previous models, and show that the gas will be cooler and fluctuations less 
pronounced, more like the gentle curves of the foothills in the foreground. 


combinations of five factors: whether or not 
the zones were fully protected, enforced, 
old (more than 10 years), large (more than 
100 km”) and isolated (for example, a remote 
island or a patch of reef surrounded by large 
sandy areas). 

Their findings are remarkable and unsettling. 
Instead of each factor being important, such 
that benefits accrued proportionally to the 
number of factors present, the authors found 
that conservation value was nearly absent in 
MPAs with fewer than three of these factors, 
and then increased exponentially from three 
to five factors (Fig. 1). This result is worrying 
because it is difficult for managers to achieve 
all five factors. 

The authors also report a secondary, but 
equally interesting, result. As a by-product of 
the methods used to determine MPA effective- 
ness, Edgar et al. were able to estimate that fish 
biomass in coastal regions around the world 
has, on average, been reduced by about two- 
thirds relative to pristine conditions. Given 
the difficulty in assessing near-shore, small- 
scale fisheries in most parts of the world, this 
result and its underlying methods should help 
to improve those stock assessments and thus 
fisheries management, especially in develop- 
ing nations. 

A key concern about Edgar and colleagues’ 
study is that only 4.6% of the assessed MPAs 
had all five features, and only an additional 
5.7% had four. This is a limitation of the real 
world — only a few MPAs exist that achieve 
more than three of the factors — but, nonethe- 
less, it creates a potential bias in their results. 
Clearly, more research is needed to better 
understand the generality of the authors’ 
results, and how other factors could influ- 
ence conservation success. In particular, the 
past decade has seen advances in the assess- 
ment and design of networks of MPAs‘, and 
such research suggests that the connectivity 
provided by networks might compensate for 
other missing factors, especially small size 
and lack of isolation. Most managers do not 
have the option of placing protected areas 


in isolated locations (the most influential 
factor, according to this study) or creating 
large reserves, such that the menu of design 
options is constrained to a set of variables that 
can at best achieve suboptimal results. Future 
work needs to identify how network connec- 
tivity and other MPA attributes might help to 
achieve maximum conservation success. 
Limitations aside, this study is an important 
advance for several reasons. It is global in extent 
and consistent in methodology, mitigating the 
common critique that large-scale studies are 
not relevant to specific sites or comparable from 
location to location. The value of this aspect of 
the study cannot be overstated. The findings 
also help to calibrate expectations for existing 
and future MPAs. It is clear that designating and 
enforcing park boundaries, although necessary, 
is not sufficient to gain full conservation ben- 
efits, and that protected areas without all five 
features should not be expected to produce 


such benefits. The authors frame these lessons 
in the context of international conservation 
objectives, but they are arguably more impor- 
tant for local managers and stakeholders. = 
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Eddy effects on 
biogeochemistry 


Ocean eddies tens of kilometres in radius can delineate local ecosystems and 
contribute to biogeochemical budgets. The characterization of three such eddies 
in a coastal upwelling region provides insight into these wonders of nature. 


AMALA MAHADEVAN 


he eastern margins of oceans are 
exceptional regions. The alongshore 
winds drive a mean offshore flow of 
surface water that creates upwelling at the 
coast (Fig. 1). This draws nutrient-rich, cold 
water from the deeper layers into the sun- 
lit (euphotic) zone, where it elicits the rapid 
growth of phytoplankton, resulting in highly 
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biologically productive seas. The alongshore 
currents are unstable, and shed eddies and 
filaments of cold water 10-100 kilometres in 
length, which transport water offshore. These 
dynamic features affect the primary producti- 
vity of the regions, the fate of particulate 
organic carbon produced by photosynthesis, 
and the regions’ biogeochemical budgets. 
Writing in Biogeosciences, Stramma et al. pro- 
vide a detailed biogeochemical perspective of 


three such eddies off the coast of Peru. 

The eddies surveyed extended several 
hundred metres in depth and exceeded 
100 km in diameter. The authors found that 
these eddies trapped waters at the time of eddy 
formation, and propagated westward as bio- 
geochemically anomalous water masses for 
several months. As the eddies matured, the 
ecosystems sustained within them modified 
the properties of the trapped water, consum- 
ing nutrients (nitrate and phosphate). How- 
ever, the ratio of nitrogen to phosphorus in 
the eddies was lower than is usually seen else- 
where. This suggests that the eddies harbour 
nitrate-reducing (denitrifying) bacteria typi- 
cal of low-oxygen environments. 

Stramma and colleagues observed a range 
of characteristics for the individual eddies. 
The two anticyclonic eddies (those having a 
rotation opposite to that of Earth) were low 
in nitrate, a nutrient used by phytoplankton, 
but high in nitrite — which was possibly pro- 
duced as an intermediate of denitrification or 
secreted by phytoplankton’. The concentration 
of chlorophyll beneath the surface ‘mixed layer 
in these eddies was higher than in surround- 
ing waters, which might indicate that they con- 
tribute positively to productivity. There were 
differences between the two eddies, however: 
phosphate was much deeper in the older of 
the pair. One explanation for this is that, as the 
older eddy propagated westward, some of its 
nutrients subducted without being consumed 
by phytoplankton, thereby suppressing pro- 
ductivity in the eddy compared with that of 
surrounding waters, in which phosphate seems 
to be more fully used. By contrast, the cyclonic 
eddy had elevated nitrate levels in its core, but 
no nitrite or signs of denitrification. 

The authors’ study reflects a continuing 
interest in the effects of fronts (boundaries 
between waters of different density at which 
currents are intensified) and eddies, which 
are often formed by the detachment of fron- 
tal meanders. Eddies can persist for weeks, 
harbouring productive ecosystems’ and gen- 
erating anomalous biogeochemistry’. Fronts 
are highly dynamic and generate filaments — 
water streamers that infiltrate from one side of 
a front to the other and have a different density 
from their surroundings. Filaments transport 
cold, dense water offshore in coastal upwelling 
zones (Fig. 1). Fronts and eddies enhance pri- 
mary productivity in areas lacking surface 
nutrients by inducing an upward supply of 
nutrients into the euphotic layer’. But eddies 
and filaments may reduce biological produc- 
tion’ in coastal upwelling regions — such as 
those off Peru — because they contribute to the 
export (the lateral and downward transport) 
of phytoplankton-rich waters, whose nutrients 
are not fully consumed. 

The potential suppression of phytoplank- 
ton production by eddies and filaments in 
upwelling ocean margins can be explained as 
follows. Assuming the existence of a steady 


Coastal 
current 


Subduction 


Upwelling 


Figure 1 | An eastern upwelling ocean margin 

in the Southern Hemisphere. Alongshore winds 
heading towards the Equator transport surface 
water offshore (not shown) and generate upwelling 
at the coast. A coastal current, also heading towards 
the Equator, is created by the contrast in density 
between cold upwelled water at the coast (darker 
shades of blue) and warmer surface waters offshore 
(lighter shades of blue and grey). The upwelled 
water is nutrient rich and causes phytoplankton 
(green) to grow close to the surface. The coastal 
current is unstable and generates eddies, and the 
denser water that is upwelled nearshore is drawn 
offshore in filaments. The filament of colder, 
denser water is connected to (colder) subsurface 
water of similar density. As it is drawn offshore, 
downwelling occurs on the inner flanks of the 
filament, exporting phytoplankton carbon, 
nutrients and oxygen to the subsurface layers along 
isopycnals (surfaces of constant density). (Figure 
adapted from a graphic by M. M. Omand.) 


state when averaging over time and space over 
the sunlit layers of an upwelling region, the lev- 
els of nutrients consumed by phytoplankton 
production (P) and nutrients exported (E) are 
balanced by the levels of nutrients supplied 
(S) to the upwelling region: S=P+E. Thus, if 
eddies and filaments that have formed from 
an upwelling front increase E, but do not 
affect S, which is driven by large-scale coastal 
upwelling, then P must decrease. If, on the 
other hand, eddies and fronts increase S, as 
occurs in subtropical gyres, then they lead to 
an increase in P. 

The high primary productivity in upwelling 
regions generates particulate organic carbon 
of various forms. Phytoplankton pass through 
the food web, resulting in detritus that is heav- 
ier than sea water, and sinks. As it sinks, this 
organic matter decomposes, using up oxygen. 
At the surface, dissolved oxygen is replenished 
by photosynthesis and tends to equilibrate with 
the atmosphere. But at greater depths, eastern 
upwelling ocean margins are anomalously low 
in oxygen because the rate of oxygen resupply 
is insufficient to meet the high demand for 
organic-matter decomposition. 

Eddies and filaments can influence the 
oxygen supply to these oxygen-poor layers 
beneath the surface. Filaments cause the 
subduction of productive phytoplankton- 
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rich surface waters (Fig. 1), but this export 
of carbon-containing material differs in a 
crucial way from the sinking of particulate 
organic carbon. The downwelling water carries 
with it high levels of oxygen from the surface 
layer, and thus provides the necessary oxy- 
gen for decomposition of the organic carbon. 
In this way, eddies and filaments support 
carbon export without placing any demand 
on the oxygen of subsurface waters. With- 
out the downward transport of oxygen by 
eddies and filaments, the subsurface waters in 
upwelling zones would be even more starved 
of oxygen. 

Eddies also have a role in the transport 
of momentum, heat and mass. The physi- 
cal structure of eddies off Peru was recently 
studied using three-dimensional modelling’, 
ship-based measurements’ and satellite obser- 
vations*”, revealing an equal propensity for 
cyclonic and anticyclonic eddies to develop 
in this region. The transport of colder waters 
in the eddy cores made no contribution to 
the heat budget in the region®, but whether 
the transport of nitrogen and carbon by these 
eddies affects biogeochemical budgets is 
difficult to assess from the measurements 
available so far. 

The diverse characteristics of the three 
eddies sampled by Stramma et al. show clearly 
that assessing the integrated contribution of 
eddies to the primary productivity, carbon 
export and biogeochemistry of upwelling 
regions will require a much more statisti- 
cally complete characterization of properties 
within eddies, filaments and their surround- 
ings. Sustained time series and autonomous 
biogeochemical sampling (for example, see 
ref. 10) are needed, in concert with physical 
measurements at high resolution in space and 
time, to capture the episodic transport and 
biogeochemical transformations that occur in 
the dynamic and biogeochemically important 
coastal upwelling margins of the world. = 
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Cold dark matter heats up 


Andrew Pontzen!*? & Fabio Governato* 


A principal discovery in modern cosmology is that standard model particles comprise only 5 per cent of the mass-energy 
budget of the Universe. In the ACDM paradigm, the remaining 95 per cent consists of dark energy (A) and cold dark 
matter. ACDM is being challenged by its apparent inability to explain the low-density ‘cores’ of dark matter measured 
at the centre of galaxies, where centrally concentrated high-density ‘cusps’ were predicted. But before drawing con- 
clusions, it is necessary to include the effect of gas and stars, historically seen as passive components of galaxies. We now 
understand that these can inject heat energy into the cold dark matter through a coupling based on rapid gravitational 
potential fluctuations, explaining the observed low central densities. 


the ACDM paradigm successfully describes the evolution of the 

Universe from its near-uniform early state, as measured by the 
cosmic microwave background’, to the present-day clustered distribu- 
tion of matter** in an accelerating Universe. Consequently, the properties 
of dark matter and the processes driving the formation and evolution 
of galaxies are fundamental, closely connected problems in modern 
astrophysics. 

ACDM, through its explanation of observations on the largest observ- 
able scales, has been established as the standard cosmological paradigm. 
Over time, increasingly massive dark matter ‘halos’ form through grav- 
itational instabilities, starting from small perturbations in the matter 
density field. It is within the gravitational potential of dark matter halos 
that galaxy formation—gas cooling and star formation—proceeds*. 
However, long-standing problems have been encountered in reconciling 
the predictions of ACDM with observational results at galaxy scales. 
These problems probably stem from our poor understanding of the 
complex physics associated with star formation, and are complicated 
by our failure to identify the dark matter particle. 

Recently, major progress has been made in addressing these discrepancies. 
We now understand that gas outflows from galaxies are ubiquitous, powered 
by energy released from stars and black hole accretion. These outflows 
change the distribution of the gas and stars that subsequently form. If the 
outflows launch at sufficient speed, they also cause an irreversible change 
in the dark matter distribution, even if the gas later returns to the galaxy 
in a ‘fountain’. The mechanism is purely gravitational and therefore 
independent of the nature of the particle. These processes fundamentally 
modify the structure of galaxies, and serve to bring theoretical expecta- 
tions into agreement with previously problematic observational constraints. 
These astrophysical processes must therefore be fully understood before 
attempting to use galaxies to falsify ACDM. 


D espite the unknown nature of the dominant components, 


Galaxy formation with cold dark matter 


The viability of the ACDM picture of structure formation was first 
evaluated using computer simulations (allowing, for instance, neutrinos 
to be ruled out as the dominant component of dark matter*). Gas cooling 
and star formation within dark matter halos is now the standard para- 
digm for the origin of galaxies*. The behaviour of dark matter can be 
simulated on computers by chunking a portion of the universe into 
‘particles’ and programming suitable physical laws to dictate how these 
particles move over time. Because simulated particles typically interact 
only through gravity, such simulations are called collisionless. 


Early attempts used just 30,000 particles to follow large regions of 
the Universe. Consequently each particle had the mass of a large galaxy; 
even so, such simulations were expensive, taking 70 hours on state-of- 
the-art 3-MHz facilities. Such calculations would now take a few min- 
utes on a mobile telephone. The growth of computing power and parallel 
capabilities meant that, by the 1990s, simulations became sufficiently 
powerful to make detailed predictions of the internal structure of halos 
in different cosmological scenarios. These simulations highlighted the 
universal nature of dark matter halos formed through collisionless col- 
lapse. The spherically averaged density of halos is ‘cusped’ at the centre 
(scaling approximately as p x r~', where p is the halo density and r is 
the radius from its centre), rolling to a steeper slope at larger radius 
(reaching p x r? ); such behaviour is known as ‘NFW’, after the 
authors of a pivotal paper’. 

At the same time, simulations started highlighting a number of defi- 
ciencies in the cold dark matter scenarios. The most evident was the 
overabundance, by more than an order of magnitude, of small satel- 
lites’* compared to the number observed orbiting the Milky Way’ at the 
time. Worse, the simulations significantly over-predicted the density of 
dark matter at the centre of galaxies'®''. Increasingly precise observa- 
tions of the rotation curves of field galaxies have confirmed this discrep- 
ancy’ (see below). 

Collisionless dark matter simulations have since reached maturity, 
with modern simulations using several billion resolution elements for 
just one Milky-Way-sized halo’*"*. However, to make predictions that 
are testable against observations of the real Universe, baryon physics must 
be introduced. (Here we are adopting the astronomical convention of 
referring to baryons and leptons collectively as “‘baryons’.) Because bar- 
yons dissipate energy and so collapse to smaller scales than dark matter, 
they constitute a sizeable fraction of the mass in the central regions of all 
but the faintest galaxies'*. Moreover, observational constraints on galaxy 
formation ultimately come from photons, which can only be produced by 
baryons. Accordingly, much effort has recently been devoted to imple- 
menting gas hydrodynamics and a description of star formation within 
simulations'*”. 

The energy released by young stellar populations and active galactic 
nuclei into the surrounding intergalactic medium is critical for regulat- 
ing star formation’. Without this energy, most of the gas becomes cold 
and dense, rapidly collapsing to form stars, contradicting observations. 
Processes providing the energy to halt collapse are collectively named 
‘feedback’ and include supernova winds, radiation from young stars, and 
radiation and heat from black hole accretion” ”’. Including these effects 
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has led to strides forward in forming realistic disk galaxies, reproducing 
the efficiency of star formation as a function of total galaxy mass, and 
linking gas accretion and mergers to galaxy morphology™***. However, 
until recently any direct effect of the baryonic component on the dark 
matter was limited to a minor ‘adiabatic’ correction”’. In this picture, the 
added gravitational attraction of gradually accumulating gas causes the 
dark matter to contract slightly. Star-formation processes resulted in 
‘passive’ changes to the galaxy population—modulating the star-forma- 
tion rate without significant changes to the underlying cosmic dark 
matter scaffolding. 

This picture has recently been subverted. Spectroscopic observations 
reveal the ubiquity of massive galaxy outflows driven by feedback, car- 
rying significant gas mass away from star-forming galaxies throughout 
cosmic history**°. It has slowly been realized that these directly 
observed processes have a non-adiabatic impact on the associated dark 
matter halos. The effect is to relieve discrepancies between baseline cold 
dark matter simulations and the real Universe. Our emerging under- 
standing of these processes constitute the central part of this Review. 


Evidence that galactic gas is expelled 


There is clear observational evidence that star-formation activity drives 
gas out of galaxies (Fig. 1). This largely arises from studies of the res- 
onance absorption lines imprinted into spectra by the presence of heavy 
elements. Consequently, dramatic advances in our knowledge have been 
made possible by 10-m-class telescope spectroscopy with instruments 
including the Keck telescope’s DEIMOS” and LRIS*’. One can either 
look for blueshifted absorption in the spectra of galaxies themselves*””” 
or at ‘intervening’ features imprinted on the spectra of more distant 
background light sources*’. A natural source for the energy required 
to generate these outflows are supernovae” and ionizing radiation™ 
associated with stellar populations. In addition, energy released during 
accretion onto a massive central black hole may have a role, although the 
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Figure 1 | Outflowing gas is ubiquitous around galaxies. Here, the 
absorption line blueshifts for cool gas are shown as a function of the galaxy’s 
star-formation rate*®. Even dwarf galaxies with star-formation rates under 

1 Mo yr ‘are able to support winds exceeding 100 kms7 '. The outflow rate of 
these winds is typically several times the instantaneous star-formation rate of 
the parent galaxy. Smaller symbols are measurements in individual nearby 
galaxies; larger symbols represent compilations of many measurements at 
higher redshift, with error bars corresponding to the 1a scatter. DCO, a galaxy 
with a dominant central object, which may be in part responsible for launching 
the gas outflow; ULIRG, ultra-luminous infrared galaxy; LBA, Lyman break 
analogue (local galaxies that have high star-formation rates); NGC, New 
Galactic Catalogue (identifying nearby galaxies). UV, Nal and Mg! refer to the 
measurement methods used, with UV referring to ultraviolet measurements 
and Na land Mg 1 referring to specific resonance lines. This figure is taken from 
figure 14 of ref. 30, with permission. 
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available energy is thought to scale steeply with the black hole’s mass, 
limiting these effects to the brightest galaxies or their progenitors”. 

Recent results underline the ubiquity of outflows* from even the 
smallest objects (Fig. 1). Galaxies are surrounded by metal-enriched 
gas moving at hundreds of kilometres per second”’ in bubbles extending 
to a hundred kiloparsecs or more. This result is exceptionally hard to 
explain without significant galactic winds. Mounting evidence also sug- 
gests that much of the in-flowing material into galaxies may also be 
metal-enriched”’, consistent with a picture in which much of the wind 
does not attain the escape velocity but instead re-accretes”*. 

A separate argument also points to the importance of winds during 
galaxy formation. Observed stellar profiles of small galaxies are mostly 
‘bulgeless’, that is, well approximated by a disk of gas and stars with an 
almost exponential profile*”*°. Yet cosmological simulations show that 
the dark matter and baryons accumulated in all galaxy halos contain 
a large fraction of low-angular-momentum material*'—which would 
imply the presence of a bulge”. This problem, known as the ‘angular 
momentum catastrophe’, is solved if low-angular-momentum gas is 
ejected** by winds at relatively high redshift, when star formation 
peaks**. Hence, the physics of galactic winds is of fundamental import- 
ance to understanding the population of disk galaxies, even before the 
effect on dark matter is considered. 


Evidence for a cusp-core discrepancy 


We now turn our attention to the excessive quantity of dark matter 
predicted by the cold dark matter model compared to measured densi- 
ties in the innermost regions of galaxies. 


Dwarf galaxies 

As explained above, the under-abundance of dark matter in the centre of 
dwarf galaxies relative to theoretical predictions is known as the cusp-core 
discrepancy. The problem was discovered as soon as cosmological simula- 
tions became capable of predicting halo structure***”. Although acceptance 
was gradual, it is now firmly established that robust measurements of the 
dark matter density can be made from the rotation curves of gas-rich dwarf 
galaxies ‘in the field’ (that is, away from the influence of larger galaxies). In 
the innermost regions (of radius less than about half a kiloparsec) the 
baryonic contribution to the potential is comparable to that of the dark 
matter and must be subtracted’***. Consequently, inferring the dark mat- 
ter density requires (1) high spatial resolution of the gas and stellar kin- 
ematics, (2) a comprehensive understanding of how to estimate and 
subtract the stellar and gas mass distribution from the central kiloparsec 
and (3) careful handling of systematic observational errors. The last cat- 
egory encompasses possible biases arising from radio beam-smearing, 
departure from circular orbits, centring difficulties, unknown details of 
stellar mass-to-light ratios and gravitational potential asphericity within 
galaxies; these are now thought to be under control, given that we can test 
algorithms on mock observations from simulations (where the true density 
is known)*”*!, 

Results from recent surveys of the local Universe, such as THINGS 
and LITTLE THINGS***, can therefore be regarded as free from sig- 
nificant observational bias. These samples reveal shallower-than-NFW 
dark matter profiles in a large fraction of dwarf field galaxies, with p « r°°* 
interior to the central kiloparsec (Fig. 2). The objects are referred to as 
‘cored’ although the estimated density profile is almost never actually flat. 
So, after 20 years of study, the cusp-core problem has remained a per- 
sistent and significant discrepancy between theoretical models of a 
ACDM universe and observations of dwarf galaxies. 


Milky Way satellites 

Small galaxies known as “dwarf spheroidals’ orbit close to the Milky 
Way. These dwarf spheroidals have little gas content and their stellar 
content is not in a rotational disk’. This probably reflects the effect of 
tidal fields and strong interactions with the hot gas in the halo of the 
parent galaxy*’. Sampling the smallest halo masses in which galaxies 
form, these satellites have the potential to constrain the properties of 
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Figure 2 | Constant-density cores of dark matter in dwarf galaxies. This 
graph” shows the observed innermost dark matter density power law (an 
estimate of «,where the dark matter density ppm and radius r are locally related 
by ppm(r) « 1”) for field dwarf galaxies, plotted at the innermost point where a 
robust determination has been achieved. Where the slope « can be measured 
within one kiloparsec, it is typically much shallower (# > —1) than the 
simulated NFW result®. The 1o error bars show uncertainties rising chiefly 
from modelling non-circular motions of the gas. Individual galaxy names are as 
shown. This figure is taken from figure 8 of ref. 50, with permission. 


dark matter and the physics of galaxy formation and have accordingly 
received significant attention”. 

We discussed above how field dwarfs have been fundamental in 
revealing the apparent over-concentration of dark matter at the centre 
of halos. Satellite dwarfs, with an order-of-magnitude fewer stars, are 
potentially powerful probes of the dark matter distribution at the smal- 
lest scales*®. Various techniques hint at the existence of cores, rather than 
cusps, in the brightest dwarf spheroidals*”””’. However, because galaxy 
satellites do not possess atomic hydrogen disks and deviate from spher- 
ical symmetry, inferring the mass distribution of their dark matter halos 
involves different, less well-developed techniques than those applied to 
field galaxies. Rather than estimate the entire mass distribution, it is 
simpler to measure total mass inside the half-light radius (which typ- 
ically lies at a few hundred parsecs)®. Compared to the most massive 
satellites in cold dark matter it is widely believed that there is too little 
mass in each real dwarf spheroidal, a problem which is referred to as the 
objects being “too big to fail”®', although the effect of tidal forces and 
stripping complicate the interpretation. At present, the properties 
and abundance of isolated, small field galaxies provide stronger con- 
straints on models of feedback and alternative dark matter models™®. 


High-mass galaxies 

Field dwarfs typically fall into the category of ‘low-surface-brightness’ 
galaxies, defined by their extended diffuse stellar and gaseous disks. The 
uncertainties (discussed above) in recovering dark matter distributions 
in these objects are mitigated by the relatively small baryonic contri- 
bution to the potential at the time they are observed. A fraction of more 
massive galaxies (with rotational peak velocities larger than 100 kms ') 
also have these characteristics. Analyses of such galaxies® again point to 
relatively flat central dark matter profiles. This is a significant finding 
because it shows that cores can be formed in halos with estimated stellar 
masses up to 5 X 10°M., where Mq is the mass of the Sun. 
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The inner distribution of dark matter in galaxies with more conven- 
tional, massive disks (similar to our own Milky Way, for instance) is 
unfortunately harder to ascertain because the gravitational potential is 
more strongly dominated by baryons", so that uncertainties in the age, 
metallicity and hence light-to-mass conversion ratios of stellar popula- 
tions dominate. However, many attempts have pointed to smaller cent- 
ral dark matter densities than theoretically expected’, in line with the 
low-surface-brightness results. Some observations point to well-defined 
scaling laws that link the dark matter and baryon components, with dark 
matter and baryons following similar profiles®. The significance of this 
relation is still very poorly understood, but it may point to a tight 
coupling between baryons and dark matter at galactic scales. More 
indirect constraints on the central dark matter densities in luminous 
galaxies arise from the existence of stellar bars” (that is, strong non- 
axisymmetric features in the distribution of stars in the galactic disk), 
which, over cosmological timescales, seems dynamically incompatible 
with the presence of cuspy dark matter halos”’. 

The largest bound systems in the Universe, galaxy clusters, have also 
attracted much interest in recent years as techniques to extract their 
density profile from lensing and kinematical data have developed. 
Subtracting the baryonic contribution to determine the presence of dark 
matter cusps or cores remains difficult, largely because of the unknown 
mass-to-light ratio of stars’””*. As techniques mature further and sample 
sizes increase, this area will become increasingly important. 


Gravitational disturbances to dark matter 


We have outlined above the observational evidence pointing towards 
systematic departures of the distribution of dark matter from the ori- 
ginal expectations of the cold dark matter paradigm. It has been widely 
suggested that this discrepancy could be addressed by gravitational 
interactions (the only way baryons and cold dark matter can interact) 
that transfer energy from the baryon component to the diffuse dark 
matter”. If sufficient energy can be given gravitationally to dark matter 
particles in the centre of the halo, they will then migrate outwards, 
reducing the central density (note that this process will also apply to 
the stellar component’*”*). Energy can be transferred between these two 
components in two distinct ways: from the kinetic energy of incoming 
material or from baryonic processes linked to feedback within the 
galaxy. We will tackle these possibilities in turn. 

As dense clumps move through a diffuse dark matter background a 
fraction of the orbital energy of the incoming material is lost to internal 
energy of the diffuse halo through “dynamical friction””*’ (see Box 1 
for an explanation). The sinking of dense gaseous or stellar clumps can 
flatten the central dark matter profile over a range of scales, although 
significant core creation has been demonstrated only in simulations of 
galaxy clusters rather than at the scale of individual galaxies*’. Dense, 
centrally concentrated baryons in in-falling clumps are an essential pre- 
requisite for this process. 

The second class of energy sources comes from within the galaxy itself: 
energy liberated from stellar populations can be large compared to the 
binding energy of the galaxies*’. Early work suggested that removing 
most of the baryons in a rapid, dramatic starburst event could over- 
compensate for the previous adiabatic contraction, leading to the desired 
effect of reducing the central dark matter density”*. Subsequent studies 
examined the feasibility of this mechanism in more detail®**, showing in 
particular that repeated outflow episodes interspersed by re-accretion 
had a cumulative effect on the dark matter*. 

However, these early investigations were limited by the unknown 
behaviour of gas in dwarf galaxies over cosmic time, and the lack of 
any clear analytic framework for understanding the apparently irrevers- 
ible response of the dark matter. The outflows required seemed to redis- 
tribute a larger mass of gas than permitted by observations*’. It was 
unclear even to what extent the available energy in stellar populations 
couples to the gas through heating and radiation pressure; consequently 
the idea of energy transfer from baryons to the dark matter was not 
widely accepted at this stage. 
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Other authors***” showed that gas remaining fully within the system 
can still be effective in removing cusps when coupled to an energy source 
such as stellar feedback. For instance, supernovae driving gas on time- 
scales close to the local orbital period were identified as a mechanism by 
which to transfer energy to dark matter particles*’. In this case, the cusps 
were destroyed in an energetically consistent manner without requiring 
any unrealistically dramatic outflows. By 2008 advances in numerical 
resolution and understanding of how gas cools before forming stars 
allowed for realistic treatments of the relevant hydrodynamics (Box 2). 
Simulations at high redshift** showed that dark matter could indeed 
be expelled self-consistently from the central regions of small protoga- 
lactic objects. This work provided the first proof-of-concept in a cos- 
mological setting, but did not make predictions of observable objects 
(dwarfs are so faint that they are only observable in the nearby, redshift- 
zero Universe). 

As it became possible to resolve star-forming regions” throughout 
the assembly of a dwarf galaxy from the young universe to the present 
day, for the first time simulations formed galaxies with stellar, gas and 
dark matter distributions consistent with observational bounds**”*”’. 
Multiple short, locally concentrated bursts of star formation were the 
key new phenomenon enabling modification of the dark matter distri- 
bution: by temporarily evacuating gas from the central kiloparsec of the 
galaxy these cause dark matter to migrate irreversibly outwards”; see 
Box 1. The actual process in play thus combines characteristics of the 
multiple-epoch outflow picture* and the internal-motions picture®. It 
does not require fine-tuning of the gas velocity or dramatic evacuation of 
the gas from anything but the innermost region. The key requirement is 
that the gas must exit the centre of the galaxy at speeds greater than the 
local circular velocity. 

Analytical modelling of multiple, impulsive changes to the gravita- 
tional potential gives considerable insight into how these changes arise 
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Box 1 Figure How repeated starbursts inside galaxies cause dark matter to migrate outwards, generating a near-constant-density ‘core’. 

Until recently, dark matter was widely thought to contract slightly in response to galaxy formation?’. But the ‘adiabatic’ calculations giving this result 
assume that gas moves in gradual steady flows. If it instead arrives in discrete dense clumps, a gravitationally induced wake of dark matter pulls back 
on the clump. This gives a net transfer of energy from gas to dark matter, a transformative effect known as dynamical friction’?®°. The assumptions 
underlying adiabatic modelling can also fail owing to outflows if these evacuate gas at speeds significantly exceeding the local circular velocity”*. If the 
removal proceeds sufficiently quickly, net energy is again transferred into the dark matter’®®°. Moreover, this transfer is irreversible in the sense that re- 
accreting the lost gas does not lead to a compensating energy loss’¢ (see Box 1 Figure). These results hold even if the gas never leaves the galaxy but is 
simply moved in bulk internally”°*°*”. The reason for this is as follows’®. Consider a dark matter particle that orbits close to the centre of the halo, where 
the gas is dense. If the gas is locally removed on a short timescale, the gravitational centripetal force holding the dark matter in its orbit is suddenly 
reduced in magnitude. The dark matter particle responds by flying outwards. Even if the gas later cools and settles back, the dark matter particle does 
not return to its original orbit. This is because the strength of gravity naturally declines with distance; once the particle has flown out to large distances, 
itis not possible to pull it back again. Repeating the process has a cumulative effect, which allows a significant transformation to be accomplished by 
recycling a small amount of gas instead of expelling an unfeasibly large amount of gas in one episode. 
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and why they are irreversible”*. This allows for an accumulation of 
effects as the process repeats in several gas outflow events. In a single 
event the total gas mass in the galaxy limits the effect of outflows** but 
when the same gas is recycled and used in multiple events the only 
practical limitation is the total energy liberated from stellar populations 
and black holes (see below). The model of core creation through 
repeated outflows draws strong support from both analytical argu- 
ments” and from simulations using different numerical techniques”. 
Observationally, dwarf galaxies, in which the evidence for cores is stron- 
gest, are observed to be gas-rich and show evidence for repeated small 
bursts and prolonged star-formation histories’. This supports a picture 
in which the effect on the dark matter builds up over several billion 
years’®*°, during which gas is being cycled in repeating outflow and 
cooling episodes. 


Core sizes depend on galaxy mass 
A key part of confirming which mechanisms are responsible for flat- 
tened dark matter profiles is to predict and understand in detail how the 
processes affect systems of differing size. Building on the impulsive 
picture”, full numerical simulations” and analytical arguments”’ have 
all pointed to a transition between core creation and persistent cusps 
below a critical stellar mass. This dividing line probably lies between 
10°Mo and 10’Ma (assuming that most of the energy available from 
supernovae is transferred to the dark matter). For less massive stellar 
systems, the direct effects of stellar feedback on the dark matter should 
be minor on energetic grounds alone”’, as star formation becomes less 
efficient; see Fig. 3. The energetic argument shows that the possible cores 
from supernova feedback would be undetectably small for stellar masses 
significantly below 10°Mo. 

For stellar masses exceeding 10’Mo, it is clear that energy from star- 
formation processes is available to alter the central regions of the dark 
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BOX 2 
How to generate outflows 


Outflows are probably generated by young stars inside galaxies. 
Computer simulations of the formation of galaxies would therefore 
ideally resolve cosmological large-scale structure (over tens of 
megaparsecs) down to the scale of individual stars (at least 10'* times 
smaller). This is, and seems certain to remain, unfeasible. The line 

of attack is instead to mimic the effects of stars without actually 
resolving them individually. Because star formation is the conclusion 
of runaway gas cooling and collapse, a typical computational 
approach is to form stars when gas satisfies certain averaged 
conditions, and in particular when it reaches a threshold density. As 
resolution slowly improves in simulations, smaller regions and larger 
densities can be self-consistently resolved®®. Until the mid-2000s, a 
typical threshold density was set at 0.1 mcm” 3, where my is the mass 
of a hydrogen atom. This corresponds to the mean density of galactic 
neutral atomic gas, so stars form throughout the disk of a simulated 
galaxy. Energy output from stars in the diffuse medium results in a 
gentle heating of the entire galaxy, slowing the process of further star 
formation. However, if one can achieve sufficient resolution (and 
implement the more complicated cooling physics required’©35"?°) to 
push to 10m,cm~? or 100m,4cm~°, then a qualitatively different 
behaviour results. This is the density that corresponds to molecular 
cloud formation in our Galaxy, known to be the precursor of star 
formation. Instead of forming stars in a diffuse way through the entire 
disk, now stars form efficiently in small, isolated regions??“4, which is 
considerably more realistic. When energy from the resulting stellar 
populations is dumped into the gas, the cloud heats to much higher 
temperatures than diffuse star formation achieves. It is likely that 
intense radiation pressure is also a significant factor*“. In any case, the 
gas is overpressurized by a factor of at least a hundred compared to its 
surroundings and expands rapidly. The combination of high initial 
density and explosive decompression is suitable for launching 
galactic-scale outflows; itis also what allows an efficient coupling of the 
available energy to dark matter (Box 1). 


matter halo through sufficiently rapid galactic fountains or outflows”, 
but few simulations of luminous galaxies reach the resolution necessary 
to study the formation of cores. Some high-resolution simulations of 
Milky Way analogues have been reported to form dark matter cores on 
scales of a kiloparsec or larger’*’*. On the other hand it has been 
reported that cores shrink with respect to the halo scale radius” for total 
masses exceeding 10''Mo (the mass of the Milky Way is about 
10'7M =). These statements may be reconcilable; further higher-resolution 
work is required for progress in our understanding. As masses continue 
to increase to the cluster scale (see the “High-mass galaxies’ section 
above), further processes become interesting. For instance, numerical 
work has shown that accretion onto the central black hole, if proceeding 
in repeated, highly energetic bursts, replicates the effect of supernovae on 
dwarf galaxies”. 


Modifying dark matter 


We have established that there are many processes that can modify the 
dark matter distribution in the centre of galaxies, even if the dark matter 
is cold and collisionless (that is, interacts only through gravity)—a ‘min- 
imal’ scenario motivated by supersymmetric weakly interacting massive 
particles. However, the observational controversies detailed in the 
‘Evidence for a cusp-core discrepancy’ section above have prompted 
considerable interest in non-minimal dark matter models. By changing 
the properties of the dark matter candidate particle, the predictions for 
the distribution within halos are altered; potentially, therefore, galaxies 
and galaxy clusters become an important probe of particle physics. 
For instance, the warm dark matter models (WDM) invoke a candidate 
particle with non-negligible residual streaming motions after decoupling 
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Figure 3 | Dark matter cores are only generated in sufficiently bright 
galaxies. Here we have plotted the power-law index « of the dark matter 
density (as in Fig. 2, but here measured at radius 500 parsecs) against the mass 
of stars formed, M. (updated from ref. 90). The expected slopes from pure dark 
matter calculations are approximated by the solid line (using the scaling 
relations from ref. 111), whereas hydrodynamic simulations at high mass have 
shallower slopes, indicated by the crosses. Large crosses show halos resolved 
with more than 500,000 simulated dark matter particles. Smaller crosses have 
fewer particles, but always more than 50,000. When less than about 10°°M o of 
gas has formed into stars, there is insufficient energy available to flatten the 
cusp”*. The box symbols show data from the THINGS survey” of field dwarf 
galaxies. Additional observational data at stellar masses lower than 10°M5 
would be highly valuable. This figure is updated from figure 1 of ref. 90. 


(such as a sterile neutrino), suppressing the formation of small-scale structure” 
and delaying the collapse of dwarf-sized halos and their associated star 
formation to slightly later epochs”. However, these models do not pro- 
duce cores on observationally relevant scales” and are currently strongly 
constrained by the clustering of the neutral gas in the cosmic web”. 

Another major class, self-interacting dark matter (SIDM)'”, refers 
to particle physics scenarios with significant ‘dark sector’ interactions. 
SIDM behaves more like a collisional fluid, preventing the central high- 
density cusp from forming and making the central regions more spher- 
ical'®’. Unlike in the WDM case, the number density of dark matter 
halos remains relatively unchanged even at the smallest scales’. The 
diversity of theoretical models, however, gives significant freedom in the 
choice of the cross-section and its possible dependence on particle velo- 
city'®’. This makes it difficult to establish a single baseline SIDM scenario. 

The majority of work on non-minimal dark matter falls into the 
WDM or SIDM categories. However, modifications to the dark matter 
profile can also be achieved through other processes. For instance, par- 
ticle-particle annihilations’*° can reduce central densities directly, pro- 
vided the physics is tuned to prevent rapid annihilation in the early 
universe. Alternatively, if dark matter decays over long timescales to 
slightly lighter daughter particles, the lost mass provides a source of 
kinetic energy for expanding the centre of dark matter halos'””. Another 
relevant possibility is that the dark matter is not formed from particles 
at all. In the case of an ultralight scalar field, for instance, the Compton 
wavelength becomes larger than the supposed interparticle separation; 
accordingly the field behaves as a Bose-Einstein condensate’® rather than 
as individual particles, preventing the central cusps from forming. 
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The discussion above is not intended to be exhaustive, but to indicate 
that there is no shortage of particle physics mechanisms that address 
the density of dark matter in galactic cores. However, unlike baryonic 
mechanisms, these do not simultaneously address the gas ‘angular 
momentum catastrophe’ discussed above. The angular momentum of 
gas arises from the gravitational collapse process, and so—in the absence 
of strong baryonic feedback—is fundamentally tied to the nature of large- 
scale structure rather than to details of the collapsed halos into which it 
flows. Given constraints from the distribution of intergalactic hydrogen, as 
seen through the Lyman-z absorption in quasar spectra, permitted small- 
scale modifications to the power spectrum do not lead to structures with 
increased angular momentum’ and so cannot resolve the gas ‘angular 
momentum catastrophe’ discussed above. 

This said, it would be foolhardy to proceed on the basis that cold dark 
matter must describe the correct fundamental particle physics. In par- 
ticular, the effects of baryons may amplify or change the signatures of 
alternative particle models. The dwarf spheroidals teach us that different 
transformative mechanisms interact in surprising, nonlinear ways”, 
motivating detailed study of the galaxies formed in fully hydrodynami- 
cal simulations with exotic dark matter models’, a field that remains in 
its infancy relative to that of galaxy formation based on cold dark matter. 


Priorities for future work 


There are now plenty of known processes that can modify the distri- 
bution of dark matter, either by supposing non-minimal particle physics 
or by harnessing the power released by stars and black holes. The pri- 
ority is to establish which of these are in play in the real Universe. 
Because the baryonic processes simultaneously modify a number of 
observational diagnostics (outflows, dark matter cores, stellar morpho- 
logy and star-formation regulation), they weave into a coherent, testable 
framework. Additionally, to alleviate degeneracies between particle- 
physics-induced and outflow-induced modifications to cold dark mat- 
ter, one can identify regimes in which only one or the other is active. This 
points towards the future value of careful studies probing scalings of 
cores from stellar masses below 10’M« (where the energy available to 
create cores is so limited that baryonic effects are tightly constrained) to 
above 10'°Mo (where a variety of processes are feasible). 

It remains a possibility that tensions between observation and theory 
will begin to point unambiguously at exotic particle physics. Ultimately, 
we expect that a concerted effort from theorists and observers can 
achieve the goal of pointing to unique predictions of non-minimal dark 
matter models. Of particular interest in the coming years will be: (1) an 
improved understanding of the dark matter in dwarf spheroidals and 
faint field galaxies; if cores persist at the faintest end, it is a generic 
conclusion that baryonic physics cannot account for them’; (2) the 
study of the stellar population ages and, separately, metallicity distribu- 
tions of these objects to determine as far as possible whether the required 
bursty star-formation histories are consistent propositions”’; (3) better 
predictions of the scalings of cores in massive galaxies and clusters for 
different scenarios; (4) observations that constrain the star-formation 
histories of dwarfs and the behaviour of gas at high redshift, especially 
through absorption line studies, which are sensitive to internal kinemat- 
ics and outflows’”’; and (5) a renewed effort to understand how non- 
minimal dark matter scenarios (such as WDM or SIDM) interact with the 
revised, more complex baryonic physics of galaxy formation’. 
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De novo mutations in schizophrenia 
implicate synaptic networks 
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Steven A. McCarroll?>!°, Peter Holmans*, Pamela Sklar’", Michael J. Owen’, Shaun M. Purcell’? & Michael C. O’Donovan? 


Inherited alleles account for most of the genetic risk for schizophrenia. However, new (de novo) mutations, in the form of 
large chromosomal copy number changes, occur in a small fraction of cases and disproportionally disrupt genes encoding 
postsynaptic proteins. Here we show that small de novo mutations, affecting one or a few nucleotides, are overrepresented 
among glutamatergic postsynaptic proteins comprising activity-regulated cytoskeleton-associated protein (ARC) and 
N-methyl-p-aspartate receptor (NMDAR) complexes. Mutations are additionally enriched in proteins that interact with 
these complexes to modulate synaptic strength, namely proteins regulating actin filament dynamics and those whose 
messenger RNAs are targets of fragile X mental retardation protein (FMRP). Genes affected by mutations in schizophrenia 
overlap those mutated in autism and intellectual disability, as do mutation-enriched synaptic pathways. Aligning our 
findings with a parallel case-control study, we demonstrate reproducible insights into aetiological mechanisms for 
schizophrenia and reveal pathophysiology shared with other neurodevelopmental disorders. 


Schizophrenia is a disorder whose pathophysiology is largely unknown. 
It has a lifetime risk of about 1%, is frequently chronic and socially 
disabling, and is associated with an average reduction in lifespan of 
about 25 years. High heritability points to a major role for transmitted 
genetic variants’. However, it is also associated with a marked reduc- 
tion in fecundity’, leading to the hypothesis that alleles with large effects 
on risk might often occur de novo (mutations present in affected indi- 
vidual but not in either parent) to balance their elimination from the 
population by selection’. 

Of the known risk alleles for schizophrenia, the only ones definitively 
shown to confer considerable increments in risk are rare chromosomal 
copy number variants (CNVs)"*, which involve deletion or duplication 
of thousands of bases of DNA. As predicted by the association of schizo- 
phrenia with decreased fecundity, these CNVs often occur de novo in 
the small proportion of cases in which they are found’. Exome sequen- 
cing technology now allows systematic scans of genes for de novo muta- 
tions at single-base rather than kilobase resolution. This approach has 
already implicated de novo loss-of-function mutations in disorders in 
which, as in schizophrenia, de novo CNVs have a role, including autism 
spectrum disorder (ASD)*° and intellectual disability’®"’. In schizo- 
phrenia, the results from exome sequencing’*“ do not yet support defini- 
tive conclusions, probably owing to limited sample sizes. 

We report the largest exome sequencing study of de novo mutations 
in schizophrenia to date, using genomic (blood) DNA from 623 schizo- 
phrenia trios. The primary aims were fourfold (Table la—d). The first 
two aims were to establish a general case for the relevance of de novo 
mutations in schizophrenia by determining whether de novo mutations 


affecting protein sequences occur in schizophrenia at higher than expected 
rates (Table 1a) or are enriched among sets of genes implicated in the 
disorder through other approaches (Table 1b). The remaining two 
aims, the main motivation for the study, were to determine whether 
de novo mutations implicate specific pathogenic biological processes in 
schizophrenia (Table 1c) and to investigate the relationship between 
schizophrenia and other neurodevelopmental disorders (Table 1d). To 
test for reproducibility, and ensure robustness of the findings to study 
design, we shared our findings with an independent case-control exome 
sequencing study’. 


De novo mutation rates 


We generated sequence data for a median of 93% of targeted exome bases 
at a depth of >10 reads, from which we generated putative de novo 
calls (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2; Supplementary Information). Using 
Sanger sequencing, we validated 637 de novo coding or canonical splice 
site variants (Supplementary Table 1) in 617 probands (6 trios were 
excluded after quality control), a rate of 1.032 mutations per trio. These 
comprised 482 nonsynonymous mutations, of which 64 were loss-of- 
function (nonsense, splice and frameshift). The remaining 155 muta- 
tions were silent and were therefore excluded from enrichment analyses. 

The exome point-mutation rate in schizophrenia was, adjusting for 
target coverage, 1.61 X 10° * per base per generation, compatible with 
the population expectation of 1.64 X 10° * (Supplementary Information). 
The mutation rate (corrected for experimental confounders, Supplemen- 
tary Information) was associated with increasing paternal (P = 0.005) 
and maternal (P = 0.0003) age at proband birth. Given the high correlation 
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Table 1 | Summary results for primary hypotheses 


Hypothesis category P value (corrected) 


Sub-tests of primary hypotheses 


Sub-test details P value (uncorrected) 


a Increased rates 1.00 Nonsynonymous:synonymous ratio compared to Table 2 0.43 
of de novo mutations controls” 701314 
Loss-of-function:missense ratio compared to Table 2 0.37 
controls” 701314 
Nonsynonymous Loss-of- Nonsynonymous _Loss-of- 
function function 
b Genic recurrence 0.0007 0.25 Genic recurrence of de novo mutations Extended Data 0.03 0.20 
in schizophrenia (current study) Table 2 
Enrichment in schizophrenia (literature’*1*) Table 4, Extended 0.59 0.21 
nonsynonymous de novo genes Data Table 5 
Increased case/control?® ratio of rare (MAF < 0.1%) Ref. 15 0.0003 0.0075 
loss-of-function variants in de novo genes 
Excess transmission of nonsynonymous singletons = 0.01 0.29 
(current study) in de novo genes 
Enrichment in schizophrenia CNV (literature!°) genes - 0.29 0.66 
c Enrichment in 0.0098 1.00 Enrichment in ARC/NMDAR genes? Table 3, Extended 0.0008 0.006 
candidate genes Data Fig. 4 
Enrichment in postsynaptic density genes, excluding = 0.24 0.53 
ARC/NMDAR genes”° 
Enrichment in FMRP target genes? Extended Data 0.009 O37 
Table 3 
d Enrichment in autism/ 0.17 0.0055 Enrichment in autism loss-of-function de novo genes®? Table 4, Extended 0.02 0.0007 
intellectual disability de Data Table 5 
eee Enrichment in intellectual disability loss-of-function Table 4, Extended 0.27 0.02 
de novo genes!®11 Data Table 5 


Hypotheses are grouped into four broad categories (a-d). Each is comprised of sub-tests from which we derive global evidence for the broad category (see Supplementary Information). a, The broad P value was 
generated using Fisher’s exact method on the missense, silent and loss-of-function mutation counts. b, P values were generated using Fisher’s combined probability test to combine the sub-tests. c, d, All genes 
from each sub-test were combined into a single gene set and enrichment evaluated using the dnenrich software (see main text and Supplementary Information). For b-d, we separately evaluated two classes of 
mutation, nonsynonymous and loss-of-function, making seven tests in total. Corrected P values for the broad categories are adjusted by Bonferroni correction for seven tests. P values < 0.05 (corrected for broad 


category tests, uncorrected for sub-tests) in bold. 


between the two, we could not confidently distinguish independent 
parental age effects (Supplementary Information). As expected’®, most 
de novo mutations (79%) we could phase occurred on paternal chromo- 
somes (Supplementary Information). The number of de novo mutations 
per individual followed a Poisson distribution (Extended Data Fig. 3a), 
in line with previous studies of autism® and schizophrenia’*. Never- 
theless, loss-of-function de novo mutations were more common in 
patients with relatively poor school performance (P = 0.018; Extended 
Data Fig. 3b), but none of the other variables tested—family history, age 
at onset, gender or having a de novo CNV—were significantly asso- 
ciated with mutation rates. 

Compared with 731 controls from published data sets (Supplemen- 
tary Table 2), probands did not have a significant elevation in the relative 
rates of nonsynonymous to silent mutations, or loss-of-function to 
missense mutations (Tables la and 2). No differences were observed 


between schizophrenia cases with or without de novo CNVs or between 
those stratified by common allele risk scores (Extended Data Table 1a). 
Consistent with their higher loss-of-function mutation rate, those with 
school grades below the median had significantly elevated loss-of-function 
to missense ratios compared to both controls (P = 0.02) and cases with 
higher school grades (P = 0.0095) (Extended Data Table 1b and Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). In the absence of an effect of age at onset (that might 
affect school performance), this suggests loss-of-function mutations 
occur preferentially in (the large proportion of) schizophrenia cases 
that have premorbid cognitive impairment’’. All probands attended 
and graduated from mainstream schools, which excluded people with 
significant degrees of intellectual disability; moreover, recruiting psy- 
chiatrists were explicitly instructed to exclude people with known 
intellectual disability. Thus, the enrichment of loss-of-function muta- 
tions in those with the poorest scholastic attainment cannot be attributed 


Table 2 | Ratios of functional classes of de novo mutations across various samples 


Controls?-101314 Current study Schizophrenia Schizophrenia Schizophrenia all Autism spectrum Intellectual 
(ref. 14) (ref. 13) (refs 12-14) disorder®? disability?°"* 

Nonsynonymous 434 482 68 i37 702 789 141 
Synonymous 155 155 29 27 211 255 25 

Ratio 28 3.1 23 5.1 33 3.1 5.6 

P vs controls = 0.43 0.46 0.0097 0.18 0.41 0.0027 
Loss-of-function 49 64 12 20 100 134 34 
Missense 376 408 56 113 588 638 104 

Ratio 0.13 0.16 0.21 0.18 O17 0.21 0.33 

P vs controls = 0.37 0.17 0.29 O17 0.0072 0.0003 


Counts of de novo mutation in the present study, in previous studies of schizophrenia (refs 13 and 14), and in all studies of schizophrenia combined (Schizophrenia all), which includes this study and an additional 
small study’. Controls are unaffected individuals or unaffected siblings of probands with autism spectrum disorder or schizophrenia. To control for factors that influence estimates of absolute rates (sequencing 
depth, calling, parental age, etc.), we tested for differences between the ratios of classes of de novo mutations (nonsynonymous to silent, loss-of-function to missense) in the disorder groups and the controls, using 


Fisher's exact test. Nominally significant P values (< 0.05) are bold. 
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to the inclusion of individuals with severe intellectual disability, 
although this does not preclude the presence of individuals with mild 
intellectual disability among cases with low educational achievement. 


Mutations in schizophrenia gene sets 

Gene sets selected for independent evidence for relevance to schizo- 
phrenia showed enrichment (Peorrected = 0.0007) of nonsynonymous 
de novo mutations (Table 1b), indicating that a proportion of muta- 
tions are pathogenic for schizophrenia. Specifically, genes were recur- 
rent for de novo mutations more than expected (Table 1b, Extended 
Data Table 2). Genes affected by nonsynonymous de novo mutations 
were also enriched for inherited rare risk alleles (Table 1b), with excess 
transmission of rare nonsynonymous alleles from parents to the affec- 
ted probands, as well as enrichment in cases of rare (minor allele 
frequency (MAF) < 0.001) gene-disruptive mutations in an independ- 
ent case-control exome sequencing study’*. One gene, TAF13, encod- 
ing a subunit of the TFIID transcription initiation complex, contains 
two de novo loss-of-function mutations. This recurrence is significant 
even after genome-wide correction (P = 1 X 107° Prorrected = 0.024) 
(Extended Data Table 2). Replication is necessary to firmly establish 
this as a susceptibility gene. 


Mutations enriched in synaptic genes 
Previous studies have suggested that CNVs in people with schizophrenia 
preferentially affect broadly defined sets of synaptic genes'*’”. Moreover, 
a detailed analysis of de novo CNVs based on gene sets constructed 
from experimental proteomics led us to propose that this synaptic 
enrichment could be explained by mutations affecting proteins closely 
associated with the N-methyl-p-aspartate (NMDA) receptor, which 
we refer to as the NMDAR complex, and proteins that interact with 
ARC (activity-regulated cytoskeleton-associated protein), referred to as 
the ARC complex”. Our primary functional hypothesis in the present 
study was that genes encoding proteins in the ARC and NMDAR 
complexes would be disproportionately affected by de novo SNV and 
indel mutations. We additionally postulated that brain-expressed genes 
that are repressed by fragile X mental retardation protein (FMRP)”’ 
would also be enriched for de novo mutations because these have been 
shown to be enriched for de novo mutations in ASD’. Moreover, FMRP 
targets include multiple members of the NUDAR and ARC complexes. 
We observed experiment-wide significant enrichment for nonsyn- 
onymous mutations among the synaptic gene sets (Table 1c), as well 
as specifically for NMDAR and ARC complexes (Tables 1c and 3, 
Extended Data Fig. 4). NMDAR and ARC complexes are closely assoc- 
iated elements central to regulating synaptic strength at glutamatergic 
synapses and have been implicated in cognition. NMDA signalling trig- 
gers multiple processes required for inducing synaptic plasticity”. ARC 
is involved in almost all known forms of synaptic plasticity, including 
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synaptic remodelling, the consolidation of changes in synaptic strength 
linked to memory and response to stress”*”*, and regulating synapse 
elimination during development”, a process believed to be aberrant in 
schizophrenia”’. 

FMRP targets were also enriched for nonsynonymous de novo muta- 
tions (Table 1c), even after NMDAR, ARC and the broader group of 
postsynaptic density genes were removed (Extended Data Table 3). 
Given that loss of FMRP results in widespread deficits in synaptic 
plasticity’, these findings again implicate pathogenic disruption of 
plasticity mechanisms in schizophrenia. Secondary analyses to dissect 
the FMRP target enrichment by subdividing genes by gene ontology” 
membership did not identify significant categories. 

Support for the candidate hypotheses were replicable and robust to study 
design. In the schizophrenia case-control study”, rare (MAF < 0.001) 
loss-of-function mutations were enriched in NMDAR (P = 0.02), ARC 
(P=1%X10 °),and FMRP target (P = 0.003) sets. Across studies, loss- 
of-function enrichments in the ARC complex were particularly striking; 
17-fold here (Table 3 and Extended Data Fig. 4f) and 19-fold in the 
case-control study, indicating that disruption of ARC function has 
particularly strong effects on disease risk. 

Aiming to identify hitherto unsuspected disease mechanisms, we 
undertook an hypothesis-free analysis based on the comprehensive 
gene ontology (GO) annotations”. A single category (GO:0051017) 
was significantly enriched for nonsynonymous de novo mutations 
(P= 6.6 X 10 °) after correction for all GO categories (Peorrected = 0.032). 
Genes in GO:0051017, assembly of actin filament bundles, are inti- 
mately involved in synaptic plasticity, and are functionally interconnected 
with ARC and NMDAR signalling (see Supplementary Information). 
Even after removal of genes overlapping with ARC/NMDAR sets, 
GO:0051017 remained enriched eightfold for mutations (P = 0.0011). 
Although not significant in the case-control data set’’, this category 
was significantly enriched for de novo CNVs ina study of ASD””. It also 
includes KCTD13, the gene responsible for some of the phenotypes 
associated with CNVs at 16p11.2 (ref. 31), duplication of which is a 
risk factor for schizophrenia*. KCTD13 also maps to a schizophrenia 
genome-wide significant SNP locus”. 


Connectivity of mutated synaptic genes 

Seeking further insights into synaptic pathology, we identified inter- 
actions involving proteins with de novo mutations using a synaptic 
interactome database*’ (Supplementary Information). Proteins with 
nonsynonymous de novo mutations had more connectivity than expected 
among each other (Fig. 1a) and with synaptic proteins in general, indi- 
cating a greater than average importance to the synapse. Directly 
interacting proteins with de novo mutations are involved in multiple 
processes regulating synaptic plasticity, particularly NMDA, AMPA 
(o-amino-3-hydroxy-5-methyl-4-isoxazolepropionic acid) and kainate 


Table 3 | Enrichment of de novo mutations in postsynaptic protein complexes 


Current study Schizophrenia Schizophrenia Schizophrenia all Autism spectrum Intellectual 
(ref. 14) (ref. 13) (refs 12-14) disorder®? disability!°1? 
Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- 
synony- Loss-of- synony- Loss-of- synony-  Loss-of- synony- —_Loss-of- — synony- Loss-of- 
mous function mous function mous function mous function mous function 
Nonsynonymous (482) Loss-of-function (64) (68) (12) (137) (20) (702) (100) (789) (134) (141) (34) 
Gene Genes P No. O/E P No. O/E P P P P P P P P P P 
set (N) mut. mut. 
Postsynaptic 681 0.019 34 146 0.091 6 192 0.84 0.45 0.65 0.64 0.091 0.12 0.47 0.064 0.0015 0.00004 
density 
ARC 28 0.00048 6 6.06 0.005 2 17.42 1 1 1 1 0.0035 0.015 0.22 0.22 0.00002 0.0015 
complex 
NMDAR 60 0.025 6 2.74 0.035 2 6.99 1 1 0.13 0.086 0.016 0.011 0.031 0.46 0.00002 0.00002 
complex 


Statistical significance for enrichment of de novo mutations in glutamatergic postsynaptic gene sets*°. Nominally significant P values (< 0.05), as calculated with dnenrich (see Supplementary Information), are 
marked in bold. No. mut., mutation counts in each set. O/E, observed-to-expected ratio of mutational hits (fold-enrichment statistic) calculated with dnenrich. Samples and classes of mutations are as Table 2. Total 
numbers of mutations for each class in each sample are given in parentheses. Additional details for the current study, including genes and 95% credible intervals (Cl) for the O/E statistics, are given in Extended 


Data Fig. 4. 
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Figure 1 | De novo mutations from schizophrenia affect genes coding for 
synaptic proteins and genes affected in other neuropsychiatric diseases. 
a, Synaptic protein-protein interactions between proteins affected by 
nonsynonymous de novo mutations in schizophrenia. Interactions were 
retrieved from the expert-curated lists in the SynSysNet database (http:// 
bioinformatics.charite.de/synsysnet/) and plotted to show their general 
pre/postsynaptic localization. Proteins belonging to various functional sets 
are as marked, and the four proteins encoded by genes with loss-of-function 


receptor trafficking, and the regulation of actin dynamics. These inter- 
actions involve genes not present in our pre-assigned NUDAR/ARC 
and actin filament complexes (Supplementary Information). Although 
our analyses highlighted postsynaptic processes, some of the interact- 
ing synaptic proteins with de novo mutations are presynaptic (Fig. la, 
Supplementary Information and Extended Data Fig. 4a). Pre- and post- 
synaptic proteins are, however, closely functionally related; indeed, trans- 
synaptic effects of presynaptic proteins on the regulation of AMPA 
receptor trafficking and NMDAR-dependent plasticity have recently 
been described™. 

We were unable to replicate a previous report of prenatal bias in brain 
expression for genes with schizophrenia de novo mutations’? using micro- 
array or RNA-seq data (Supplementary Information and Extended Data 
Table 4). 


mutations are noted with a red outline. Proteins with nonsynonymous de novo 
mutations had more than expected direct interconnections (P = 0.008), which 
was consistent with more overall connectivity to synaptic proteins as a 

whole (P = 0.005). b, Overlap of genes bearing nonsynonymous (NS) de novo 
mutations in schizophrenia (refs 12-14), autism spectrum disorder (refs 6-9) 
and intellectual disability (refs 10, 11). Overlaps of six or fewer genes are 
listed by name. See Extended Data Table 5 for statistical significance of 

these overlaps, and see Table 2 and text for disease sets. 


Overlaps between disorders 


CNV loci associated with schizophrenia overlap with those seen in ASD, 
intellectual disability and attention deficit hyperactivity disorder'*”°. 
However, because pathogenic CNVs typically span multiple genes and 
are concentrated in a relatively small fraction of the genome”, it is 
possible that this may not indicate cross-disorder effects at the level of 
specific genes. Therefore, we sought evidence for shared genetic aeti- 
ology between schizophrenia and both intellectual disability and ASD” 
by testing for overlap of genes affected by de novo mutations in schizo- 
phrenia, ASD and intellectual disability. 

Genes with de novo mutations in the current study overlapped those 
affected by de novo mutations in ASD®”° and intellectual disability’™ 
(Fig. 1b and Tables 1d and 4), but not in controls (Extended Data Table 5). 
Moreover, loss-of-function mutations in schizophrenia were enriched 


Table 4 | Overlap between genes hit by de novo mutations in this study and other phenotypes 


Current study (mutations) 


Nonsynonymous (482) Loss-of-function (64) 
Gene set Mutation class (N genes) P No. mut. P No. mut. 
Schizophrenia (ref. 14) onsynonymous (67) 0.22 6 0.021 3 
Loss-of-function (12) 0.051 3 0.11 il 
Schizophrenia (ref. 13) Nonsynonymous (136) 0.79 5 1 0 
Loss-of-function (20) 0.24 2 1 0 
Autism spectrum disorder®? onsynonymous (743) 0.14 45 0.023 9 
Loss-of-function (128) 0.015 11 0.00072 4 
Intellectual disability?®!? Nonsynonymous (132) 0.032 9 0.031 1 
Loss-of-function (30) 0.27 1 0.019 1 
Controls’71013:14 onsynonymous (424) 0.59 21 1 (0) 
Loss-of-function (49) 0.6 2 1 0 


Number of mutations (No. mut.) in present study in gene sets derived from previous studies. P values are calculated with dnenrich for enrichment of mutations in the gene sets from previous studies (see 
Supplementary Information). Nominally significant P values (< 0.05) are in bold. Disease sets and mutation classes are as Table 2. Additional comparisons are given in Extended Data Table 5. 
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even in the small subset of genes (N = 7) with recurrent loss-of-function 
de novo mutations in ASD (P = 0.0018) or intellectual disability (P = 0.019), 
the mutations occurring in SCN2A (encoding an alpha subunit of 
voltage-gated sodium channels, a major mediator of neuronal firing 
and action potential propagation) and POGZ (whose involvement in 
mitosis suggests a possible role in regulating neuronal proliferation”’). 
Both SCN2A and POGZ are now established ASD genes”. Other not- 
able genes affected by loss-of-function mutations in the present study 
for which there is prior support for loss-of-function mutations in other 
neurodevelopmental disorders include DLG2 and SHANK] (Supplemen- 
tary Information). Thus, we now show overlap between schizophrenia, 
ASD and intellectual disability at the resolution not just of loci or even 
individual genes, but even of mutations with similar functional (loss- 
of-function) effects. 

ARC/NMDAR complexes (Table 3) and FMRP targets (Extended 
Data Table 3) were enriched for de novo mutations in intellectual 
disability, and NMDAR and FMRP targets were also enriched in ASD, 
providing further evidence of shared disease mechanisms. However, 
we also find differences between the disorders. In general, enrichment 
statistics were stronger for ASD and intellectual disability than schizo- 
phrenia, particularly for loss-of-function mutations (Table 2), despite 
the relatively small number of intellectual disability trios. Genes and 
mutation sites were most highly conserved in intellectual disability, 
then ASD, with schizophrenia least conserved (Supplementary Infor- 
mation and Extended Data Table 6). These findings indicate that highly 
disruptive mutations have a relatively lesser role in schizophrenia, and 
also that the disorders differ by severity of functional impairment, con- 
sistent with the hypothesis of an underlying gradient of neurodevelop- 
mental pathology” indexed by cognitive impairment, with intellectual 
disability at one extreme. 

That the most damaging mutations reflect a gradient of neurode- 
velopmental impairment is further supported by the observation that, 
within schizophrenia, the highest rate of loss-of-function mutations 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b) occurred in individuals likely to have the 
greatest cognitive impairment (lowest scholastic attainment), as does 
the observation that the loss-of-function genic overlap between schizo- 
phrenia and both autism and intellectual disability is dependent on the 
de novo mutations (including SCN2A and POGZ) in those individuals 
(Extended Data Table 1c). However, as noted above, the enrichment of 
loss-of-function mutations in those with the poorest scholastic attain- 
ment cannot be attributed to the inclusion of individuals with severe 
intellectual disability. Moreover, when we exclude cases with low schol- 
astic attainment, we still see significant enrichment of the synaptic path- 
ways that are enriched in the full sample (Supplementary Information 
and Extended Data Table 1c). Thus, our implication of synaptic protein 
complexes is not dependent on mutations present in a subset of cases 
with severely impaired cognitive function. 


Discussion 


In the largest exome-sequencing-based study of de novo mutations in 
schizophrenia, we demonstrate a convergence of de novo mutations 
on multiply defined sets of functionally related proteins, pointing to 
the regulation of plasticity at glutamatergic synapses as a pathogenic 
mechanism in schizophrenia. How disruption of these synaptic mecha- 
nisms affects brain function to produce psychopathology cannot be 
answered by genetic studies alone, but our identification of de novo 
mutations in these gene sets provides the basis to address this. Our 
findings of overlaps between the pathogenic mechanisms underlying 
schizophrenia and those in autism and intellectual disability lend sup- 
port to recent, controversial suggestions that our understanding of 
these disorders might be advanced better by research that integrates 
findings across multiple disorders and places more emphasis on domains 
of psychopathology (for example, cognition) and their neurobiological 
substrates rather than current diagnostic categories**”’. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


Parent proband trios (N = 623), where the proband had a history of hospitaliza- 
tion for schizophrenia or schizoaffective disorder, were recruited from psychiatric 
hospitals in Bulgaria. Probands attended mainstream schools which excluded people 
with intellectual disability; all graduated with a pass. Exome DNA was captured 
from genomic DNA (whole blood), using either Agilent or NimbleGen array-based 
capture, and subjected to paired-end sequencing on Illumina HiSeq sequencers. 
The BWA-Picard-GATK pipeline was used for sequence alignment and variant 
calling. Putative de novo mutations were identified using Plink/Seq (http://atgu. 
mgh.harvard.edu/plinkseq) and were validated using Sanger sequencing. We used 
Plink/Seq to annotate mutations according to RefSeq gene transcripts (UCSC 
Genome Browser, http://genome.ucsc.edu). Mutation rate was tested for associ- 
ation with clinical and other covariates using a generalized linear model. Rates of 
functional classes of mutations in probands were compared with those in published 
controls using Fisher’s exact test. Mutations were tested for recurrence, enrichment 
in candidate gene sets, and enrichment in genes affected by de novo mutations in 
previous studies using the dnenrich software (Supplementary Information, https:// 
bitbucket.org/statgen/dnenrich). dnenrich calculates one-sided P values under a 
binomial model of greater than expected hits using randomly placed mutations 
accounting for gene size, sequencing coverage, tri-nucleotide contexts and func- 
tional effects of the observed mutations. Candidate gene sets and studies of neu- 
ropsychiatric disease are described in the main and Supplementary Information. 
Primary hypotheses (Table 1) were Bonferroni-corrected for multiple testing. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Comparison of sequencing metrics for putative reads at the site (MQ) (c), the likelihood of the heterozygous genotype 

de novo calls and parental singletons. a—e, Putative de novo calls (child (PL = Phred-scaled likelihood) (d), and the number of other samples in the 
heterozygous, both parents homozygous reference; N parent-proband trios present study with a non-reference allele at that site (AAC = alternate allele 
= 623) were compared with variants observed in only a single parent count) (e). Distributions were calculated for putative de novo variants (red), or 
(“singletons”), in terms of depth of all reads at the variant site (a), fraction of | grouped by sites of putatively recurrent de novo mutations (orange) when 
reads with the alternate allele (AB = allele balance) (b), mapping quality ofthe _ relevant, transmitted singletons (green), and non-transmitted singletons (blue). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Metrics for de novo variants across cohorts and 
trios. a, Rates of recurrence of validated de novo mutations for tri-nucleotide 
sequences. For each of 96 possible tri-nucleotide base contexts of single-base 
mutations (accounting for strand symmetry by reverse complementarity), the 
number of observed de novo SNV is plotted (sorted by this count). Mutation 
counts are sub-divided into those not found in external data (red), those found 
in dbSNP (build 137, green), those found in controls (N = 2543) in the parallel 
exome sequencing study’* (cyan), and those found both in dbSNP and that 
study (purple). b, Comparison of on-target heterozygous SNV and indel call 
rate with putative de novo mutation calls. For each proband (N = 623), the 
number of heterozygous SNV and indel calls is compared with the number of 
putative de novo mutations (child heterozygous, both parents homozygous 


reference). Probands are coloured by sequencing centre (see Supplementary 
Information for differences in exome capture), and six trios are noticeable 
outliers from all others (marked by ‘X’) in terms of number of putative de novo 
mutations. c, Variation in sequencing coverage between and across trios and 
sequencing centres. For each trio (N = 623), the number of bases covered by 10 
reads or more for each member (marked by ‘X’) and the joint coverage’ in all 
three members (marked by points) are plotted at corresponding horizontal 
points; trios are sorted in increasing order of joint coverage and coloured by 
sequencing centre (see Supplementary Information). The intersection of each 
exome capture with the RefSeq coding sequence is marked by respective dotted 
lines. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | De novo mutation counts and rates. B, A in the US system, http://www.fulbright.bg/en/p-Educational-System-of- 
a, The observed distribution of number of validated RefSeq-coding (see Bulgaria-18/), and the proportion of individuals with one or more de novo 


Supplementary Information) de novo mutations found for each trio (N= 617) __ loss-of-function mutations is plotted. N, number of individuals in each group. 
is compared with that expected from a Poisson distribution with a rate equalto | See Supplementary Information for details on linear regression performed to 

the observed mean number of de novo mutations (A = 1.032). b, Deleterious evaluate association; note that 19 samples were removed from this analysis for 
mutation rate inversely correlates with academic performance. Individuals missing parental age or school grade information, leaving a total of 598 trios. 

were grouped according to their final school grade (3-6, corresponding to D, C, 
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a d 
See Case-control 
Mut * mut CoN CNVs p-value 
Gene set # genes hitting p-value Genes hit (counts) value de novo CNV genes ; P 
type = (Kirov et al., 
set (Kirov et 2012) 
al., 2012) 
ACTN1, ANK1, BAIAP2(x2), BRSK1, 
CAPN5, DLG1, DLG2, EPB41, EPB41L1, 
FARSA, GIT1, GNB2, HSP90AA1, ALDOA, CYFIP1, DLG1, 
HSPA8(x2), ITSN1, KIF1A, MYH11, 
NS 34 0.019 DLG2, DLGAP1, HSPB1, 
MYH9, MYO18A, NCKIPSD, NFASC, 
PSD 681 4.50E-02 MAPK3, MDH2, RPH3A, - 
NRXN1, PLXNA1, PTK2B, RIMS1, RYR2. SND1. STXIA 
SHANK1, SLC25A12, SND1, SORBS2, TAOK2 Ty PL. YWHAG 
SRCIN1, UNC13A, YWHAZ ' " 
DLG2, HSP90AA1, HSPA8, ITSN1, 
oe OO NCKIPSD, SHANK1 
6 0.0005 BAIAP2(x2), DLG1, DLG2, HSPA8(x2) 2.51E-04 CYFIP1, DLG1, DLG2, 0.14 
2 0.005 DLG2, HSPA8 . DLGAP1 ‘ 
DLG1, DLG2, GNB2, PTK2B, SHANK1, DLG1, DLG2, DLGAP1, 
piesa 60 NS 25 YWHAZ 6.30E-03 MAPK3, STX1A, TJP1, 1.50E-03 
P LoF 2 0.035 DLG2, SHANK1 YWHAG 


* compared to control de novo CNVs 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Enrichment of de novo SNVs, indels and CNVs in 
genes encoding postsynaptic complexes at glutamatergic synapses. 

a, Number of de novo mutations (N cases = 617) in postsynaptic complexes 
in current study (and genes affected) are shown alongside the most conservative 
estimate of de novo CNV enrichment from ref. 20 (N cases studied = 662). 
NS, nonsynonymous, LoF, loss-of-function, PSD, postsynaptic density. 

The NMDAR complex gene set was derived a priori from a published 
proteomics data set*?. To avoid investigator bias, we did not add additional 
members post hoc, thus omitting genes with de novo mutations and important 
NMDAR functions; these include GRIN2A, which encodes a subunit of the 
NMDA receptor itself, and AKAP9, which directly anchors protein complexes 
involved in signalling at NMDA receptors*’. P < 0.05 are marked in bold as are 


42. Pocklington, A. J., Armstrong, J. D. & Grant, S. G. N. Organization of brain 
complexity-synapse proteome form and function. Brief. Funct. Genomics 


Proteomics 5, 66-73 (2006). 


OE 


genes hit by mutations in the current study and by de novo CNVs in ref. 20. 
b-g, 95% credible intervals (CI) for fold-enrichment statistics of de novo 
mutations in postsynaptic gene sets (corresponding to enrichments in a, above, 
and as marked) were calculated from the posterior distributions of 
fold-enrichment (O/E, observed to expected) statistic values for individuals 
in this study. Point estimates of O/E are given in Table 3, and correspond to the 
distribution modes here. The 95% CI is marked by red vertical lines, and a null 
effect size (value of 1) is marked by a grey line. Note that loss-of-function 
mutations in the large postsynaptic density set are not significantly enriched, 
and thus the corresponding CI includes an effect size of 1. All posterior 
distributions were calculated using dnenrich, as described in the 
Supplementary Information. 


43. Coba, M. P. et al. TNiK is required for postsynaptic and nuclear 
signaling pathways and cognitive function. J. Neurosci. 32, 13987-13999 


(2012). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Stratification of de novo mutations based on polygenic burden, presence of a ‘pathogenic’ CNV, or poor scholastic 
achievement 


a 


Probands with top Probands with bottom 

50% of polygenic 50% of polygenic 
scores ora scores and no 

‘pathogenic’ CNV ‘pathogenic’ CNV 


Probands with Probands with 
top 50% of bottom 50% of 
polygenic scores polygenic scores 


missense 
Ratio 


Probands with poor Probands with high 
Controls”202314 scholastic performance scholastic performance 
(school grades 3 or 4) (school grades 5 or 6) 


P vs poor 
scholastic 
performance 


LoF 
missense 
Ratio 
P vs poor 


scholastic 0.0095 
performance 


Cc Exclude probands with a 
iarakands Exclude probands with lowest ‘pathogenic’ env or witha 
school grade (3) polygenic score in the top 5% 
among probands 
Genes NS (482) LoF (64) NS (398) LoF (49) NS (423) LoF (54) 
Gene set (N) P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut 
PSD 681 0.019 34 0.091 0.0033 32 0.031 6| 0.039 29 0.047 6 
ARC complex 28 0.00048 6 0.005 0.0002 6 0.0036 2| 0.0019 5 0.0048 2 
NMDAR complex 60 0.025 6 0.035 0.036 5 0.02 2| 0.045 5 0.026 2 
FMRP targets 784 0.0094 64 0.37 0.0041 56 0.28 6} 0.031 54 0.55 5 
actin filament bundle assembly 34 6.57E-06 8 al 0.0023 5 1 0} 0.0005 6 1 0 
autism LoF genes 128 0.015 11 0.00072 0.41 6 0.52 1} 0.025 9 0.0013 3 
ID LoF genes 30 0.27 di: 0.019 1 0 1 0 0.22 1 0.016 1 
a, Ratios of nonsynonymous to synonymous (NS:S) and loss-of-function to missense (LoF:missense) de novo mutations were compared (Fisher's exact test) between those found in individuals with a high 
polygenic score (top 50%) and those in the individuals in the bottom 50% of the polygenic score distribution (scores previously generated for this sample“). Individuals were additionally split based on the 


presence of a ‘pathogenic’ CNV. A ‘pathogenic’ CNV was defined as either a de novo CNV identified for these samples in ref. 20, or a CNV associated with psychiatric disease’. P values were computed using Fisher’s 
exact test as in Table 2. b, Ratios of NS:S and LoF:missense de novo mutations were compared (Fisher’s exact test) between schizophrenia probands with poor scholastic performance and (1) controls; 

(2) probands with high scholastic performance. Nominally significant results (P < 0.05) are marked in bold. ¢, Enrichment of de novo mutations (as calculated by dnenrich, see Supplementary Information) 
including all individuals, after excluding individuals with the lowest scholastic achievement (a school grade of 3), or excluding those with a ‘pathogenic’ CNV (see above) or a polygenic score in the top 5% of the 
distribution (see above). These secondary exclusion analyses were performed on those gene sets identified as significant in the analyses of the full set; statistics shown as in Table 3. Total numbers of 
nonsynonymous (NS) and loss-of-function (LoF) mutations in each subset of probands are given in parentheses, and P< 0.05 are marked in bold. PSD, postsynaptic density. 


44. Ruderfer, D. M, et al. A family-based study of common polygenic variation and risk of schizophrenia. Mol. Psychiatry 16, 887-888 (2011). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Genes overlapped by two nonsynonymous de novo mutations in schizophrenia probands 


KIAA1244 
KIF18A 
LPHN2 
MUC6 
NIPAL3 
NLRC5 
PHC2 
PHF7 
PIK3C2B 
PSPC1 
RYR3. 
TAF13 


18 genes with recurrent nonsynonymous de novos mutations (p = 0.0314) 


Case/control counts of rare 
(MAF < 0.001) LoF 


Nominal 
case/control p 


Nominal p-value for 
recurrence of NS (LoF) 
de novos 


De novo mutations 
mutations in Purcell, et al.”° value 


0.0024 
0.00042 
0.00013 
0.00021 
0.00035 

0.014 
0.0041 
0.00063 
0.0014 
0.0059 
0.00017 
0.0025 
0.00072 
9.80E-05 
0.0024 
0.00034 
0.018 

1.5e-05 (1.2e-06) 


frameshift, missense 
codon-deletion, missense 
missense (x2) 
missense (x2) 
frameshift, missense 
missense (x2) 
missense (x2) 
missense (x2) 
missense, nonsense 
missense (x2) 
missense, nonsense 
missense (x2) 
missense (x2) 
missense, nonsense 
frameshift, missense 
missense, nonsense 
missense (x2) 
frameshift, nonsense 


jo) 


3 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0.52 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Genes hit by nonsynonymous (NS) mutations in two different probands with schizophrenia (N = 18) are listed, with the expected functional impact of those mutations and the nominal P value for genic recurrence 
(calculated by dnenrich); for the single instance of two loss-of-function alleles in a single gene (TAF 13), the P value for loss-of-function recurrence is given in parentheses; this is bolded since it is significant after 
Bonferroni correction for multiple testing of all genes (see Supplementary Information). Also shown are the case/control counts from the parallel exome sequencing study’® and the corresponding nominal P value 


for association with schizophrenia. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Enrichment of de novo mutations in genes targeted by FMRP and conditional analysis of enrichment in postsynaptic 
density complexes 


Mutations Current study Schizophrenia (ref. 14) Schizophrenia (ref. 13) Autism spectrum disorder®* Intellectual disability°* 
S (482) LoF (64) NS (68) LoF (12) NS (137) LoF (20) NS (789) LoF (134) NS (141) LoF (34) 

Genes tested Genes (N) IP # mut lg # mut lg # mut P # mut R. # mut iP # mut P # mut iP # mut P # mut iP: # mut 

FMRP targets (ALL) 784 0.0094 64 0.37 7| 0.065 11 1 0} 0.027 21 0.55 2 0.003 102 0.0003 26] 2.00E-05 40 0.00068 10 
FMRP targets not ARC complex 768 0.011 63 0.52 6} 0.061 11 1 0} 0.023 21 0.54 2| 0.0046 100 0.00052 25] 2.00E-05 35 0.0094 8 
FMRP targets not NMDAR complex 753 0.016 61 0.67 5] 0.055 11 1 O} 0.062 19 0.84 1] 0.0096 96 0.0004 25] 2.00E-05 32 0.17 5 
FMRP targets not ARC or NMDAR 745 0.014 61 0.67 5] 0.053 11 1 O} 0.059 19 0.84 1 0.012 95 0.00088 24| 2.00E-05 31 0.35 4 
FMRP targets excluding all PSD genes 615 0.02 51 0.68 4| 0.037 10 1 i) 0.12 15 0.77 1 0.013 80 0.0094 18] 2.00E-05 29 0.22 4 
ARC complex (ALL) 28 0.00048 6 0.005 2 1 O 1 0 1 O 1 10) 0.22 3 0.22 1] 2.00E-05 5 0.0015 z 
ARC complex and FMRP target 16 0.46 1 0.068 1 1 i) 1 i?) 1 i) 1 ie} 0.26 2 0.14 1] 2.00E-05 5 0.00084 2 
ARC complex not FMRP targets 12 6.00E-05 5 0.045 1 1 i?) 1 0 1 i?) 1 0 0.47 1 1 i) 1 0 1 0 
NMDAR complex (ALL) 60 0.025 6 0.035 2 1 0 1 i) 0.13 2 0.086 1 0.031 8 0.46 1] 2.00E-05 8 2.00E-05 5 
NMDAR complex and FMRP target 31 0.17 3 0.016 2 1 i?) 1 O} 0.061 2 0.055 1 0.031 6 0.33 1] 2.00E-05 8 2.00E-05 5 
NMDAR complex not FMRP targets 29 0.04 3 1 O 1 0 1 0 1 O 1 0 0.36 2 1 O 1 0 1 0 


Enrichment was tested using dnenrich (Supplementary Information). Columns are as in Table 3, and P< 0.05 are marked in bold. PSD, postsynaptic density. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Brain expression biases of genes affected by de novo mutations 


a 
Mutations Current study Schizophrenia (ref. 14) Schizophrenia (ref. 13) Autism spectrum disorder®? Intellectual disability”°™* 
NS (482) LoF (64) NS (68) LoF (12) NS (137) LoF (20) NS (789) LoF (134) NS (141) LoF (34) 
Brain region se Genes (N) P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut Pp # mut 

none 5373 0.72 106 0.1 19) 0.72 14 0.52 3} 0.41 33 0.48 5 0.36 186 0.54 30} 0.95 25 0.8 6 
HPC prenatal 6444 0.45 175 0.81 22) 0.12 30 0.91 3} 0.32 53 0.52 8] 0.00028 332 0.021 63} 0.14 57 0.21 16 
postnatal 7299 0.13 196 0.63 22) 0.78 23 0.21 6} 0.82 47 0.44 8 1 258 0.99 37} 0.33 57 0.57 12 
none 4997 0.36 104 0.41 14) 0.99 7 0.72 2) 0.9 23 0.94 2 0.92 149 0.89 22] 0.89 24 0.71 6 
PFC prenatal 6266 0.44 174 0.52 25] 0.071 31 0.54 5} 0.18 55 0.34 9] 6.00E-05 333 0.00084 69] 0.052 60 0.2 16 
postnatal 7853 0.34 200 0.59 24| 0.37 29 0.5 5} 0.59 54 0.35 9 0.97 294 0.99 39] 0.68 55 0.69 12 


Mutations Current study Schizophrenia (ref. 14) Schizophrenia (ref. 13) Autism spectrum disorder®? Intellectual disability*° 
NS (482) LoF (64) NS (68) LoF (12) NS (137) LoF (20) NS (789) LoF (134) NS (141) LoF (34) 
ae Genes (N) P # mut P # mut P  #mut PP #mut P #mut P #mut P # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut 
low 5851 0.89 118 0.97 11} 0.48 19 0.17 5] 0.31 40 0.44 6 0.99 185 1 22 1 23 1 2 
high 9279 0.0058 264 0.016 40} 0.45 34 0.57 6} 0.12 74 0.34 11] 2.00E-05 442 0.00018 86] 6.00E-05 93 0.0007 26 
prenatal 7962 0.33 225 0.39 32] 0.74 29 0.97 3) 0.2 68 0.65 9) 0.00054 405 0.00024 83 0.35 67 0.21 19 
postnatal 2393 0.17 64 0.54 7| 0.68 7 0.74 1} 0.96 10 0.65 2 0.95 19 0.88 11. 0.71 15 0.89 2 


a, Enrichment of de novo mutations (as calculated by dnenrich, see Supplementary Information) 
schizophrenia, autism and intellectual disability in genes with no brain expression bias, or with a pre- or postnatal expression bias in the brain, based on Human Brain Transcriptome (HBT) data as used in ref. 13 
(see Supplementary Information), for two brain regions; HPC, hippocampus; PFC, prefrontal cortex. Columns areas in Table 3, and P< 0.05 are marked in bold. b, Enrichment of de novo mutations (as calculated by 
dnenrich, see Supplementary Information) on the basis of RNA-seq-based brain expression and developmental trajectory. Number and significance of overlap of mutations in schizophrenia, autism and 
intellectual disability in genes not expressed in the brain, highly expressed in the brain, or with a pre- or postnatal expression bias in the brain (rows), based on BrainSpan RNA-seq data (see Supplementary 
Information). Columns are as in Table 3, and P< 0.05 are marked in bold. 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Comparison of genes hit by de novo mutations between this study and other disease studies and control individuals 


mutations in this study. Nominally significant P values (<0.05) are marked in bold. Disease sets and functional classes are as listed in Table 2. 
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Current study Schizophrenia (ref. 14) Schizophrenia (ref. 13) Autism spectrum disorder®® Intellectual disability“ Controls” *03-*4 
Mutations (NV) 
NS (482) LoF (64) NS (68) LoF (12) NS (137) LoF (20) NS (789) LoF (134) NS (141) LoF (34) NS (434) LoF (49) 
Gene set Genes (N) P_# mut P #mut| P  #mut PP  #mut| P  #mut  P_ # mut P # mut P # mut P # mut Pp #mut| PP #mut P  #mut 
NS (464) 0.16 6 0.03 3} 0.85 4 0.29 1] 0.016 55 0.0066 15| 0,044 13 0.26 3} 0.61 21 0.72 2 
Current study - 
LoF (63) 0.014 3 0.088 1 1 10) 1 oO} 0.0023 14 0.00012 7 0.019 4 0.002 3 ue 0 1 i) 
Schizophrenia NS (67) 0.22 6 0.021 3 : 0.31 2 0.16 1 0.47 7 0.11 3 0.67 1 1 o| 0.48 4 1 0 
(ref. 14) LoF (12) 0.051 3 0.11 1 0.21 1 1 0 0.15 3 0.21 1 0.21 1 1 0 1 0 1 0 
Schizophrenia NS (136) 0.79 5 1 0} 0.25 2 0.15 1 ? 0.083 16 1 0 0.13 4 0.012 3| 0.081 10 0.49 1 
(ref. 13) LoF (20) 0.24 2 1 o| 0.13 1 1 0 1 0 1 0| 0.0026 3 4.00E-05 3} 0.21 2 1 0 
Autism spectrum NS (743) 0.14 45 0.023 9} 0.49 6 0.13 3] 0.32 14 1 0 6.00E-05 24 2.00E-05 12} 0.26 38 0.64 4 
disorder®? LoF (128) 0.015 11 0.00072 4] 0.11 2 0.17 1 1 0 1 ty) 2.00E-05 8 2.00E-05 5| 0.36 8 0.52 1 
Intellectual NS (132) 0.032 9 0,031 1] 0.56 1 0.14 1] 0.14 2 0.01 1] 2.00E-05 24 2,00E-05 7 0,37 7 0.46 1 
disability’? LoF (30) 0.27 1 0.019 1 1 0 1 0) 0.046 1 0.0062 1]2.00E-05 15 2.00E-05 5 1 o 4 0 
NS (424) 0.59 21 1 0} 0.41 4 1 0} 0.15 9 0.26 2 0.062 41 0.31 8 0.48 7 1 0 
Controls”2°43-44 - 
LoF (49) 0.6 2 1 0 1 0 1 0; 0.44 1 1 0 0.42 4 0.45 1 0.45 1 1 0 
Each set of columns gives the number of mutations (either nonsynonymous (NS) or loss-of-function (LoF)) and enrichment P value (as calculated by dnenrich, see Supplementary Information) in the set of genes hit 
by de novo mutations in the study listed in the corresponding row. For example, the first two rows detail the significance of the overlap of the mutations from other studies of disease hitting the genes hit by 
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Extended Data Table 6 | Mammalian conservation at de novo mutation sites and of genes hit by de novo mutations 
(a) GERP score of NS Mutations 


Intellectual Autism spectrum 
Current study 


disability’°™* disorder®? 
median (N) 4.89 (141) 4.72 (780) 4.48 (481) 
Intellectual disability"°™ 4.89 (141) 0.028 0.00053 
Autism spectrum disorder®? 4.72 (780) 0.972 - 0.013 
Current study 4.48 (481) 0.999 0.987 - 
(b) GERP score of genes containing NS mutations 
Intellectual Autism spectrum 
Current study 
disability’°* disorder®® 
median (N) | 4.75 (141) 4.27 (780) 4.2 (481) 
Intellectual disability’ 4.75 (141) - 0.00015 0.000009 
Autism spectrum disorder®® 4.27 (780) 0.9999 - 0.166 
Current study 4.2 (481) 1.0000 0.834 - 


(c) Variant term from joint linear model of variant and gene GERP scores 


Comparison Coefficient P-value 
Intellectual disability > Autism spectrum disorder 0.052 0.270 
Intellectual disability > Current study 0.102 0.044 
Autism spectrum disorder > Current study 0.039 0.079 


Logistic regression model for (X > Y): type ~ gene_gerp + variant_gerp 


a, Mann-Whitney rank test of the Genomic Evolutionary Rate Profiling (GERP) score (see Supplementary Information) distributions of nonsynonymous (NS) de novo mutations between pairs of phenotypes, with 
significant pairwise comparisons (P< 0.05) in bold. b, Mann-Whitney rank test of the median GERP scores of genes (see Supplementary Information) hit by nonsynonymous de novo mutations between pairs of 
phenotypes, with significant comparisons (P < 0.05) in bold. c, Linear modelling of variant GERP and per-gene GERP was employed to test whether the differences observed in a were driven by those observed in b. 
The coefficients and P value of the variant GERP score (from the joint linear models) are shown, where, for example, ‘“‘intellectual disability > current study” indicates a test of whether the conservation at sites 
of de novo mutations in intellectual disability is greater than that of mutations in schizophrenia (from the current study), after correcting for the fact that the mutations in intellectual disability hit genes with 
greater overall conservation (b). P< 0.05 are marked in bold. 
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A polygenic burden of rare disruptive 
mutations in schizophrenia 


Shaun M. Purcell!?**+°, Jennifer L. Moran', Menachem Fromer!***4* , Douglas Ruderfer**, Nadia Solovieff*, Panos Roussos”?, 
Colm O’Dushlaine', Kimberly Chambert', Sarah E. Bergenh®, Anna Kahler®, Laramie Duncan)*®, Eli Stahl*?, Giulio Genovese’, 
Esperanza Fernandez”’®, Mark O. Collins’, Noboru H. Komiyama”, Jyoti S. Choudhary’, Patrik K. E. Magnusson’, Eric Banks’, 
Khalid Shakir, Kiran Garimella°, Tim Fennell°, Mark DePristo”, Seth G. N. Grant'®, Stephen J. Haggarty'*"’, Stacey Gabriel”, 
Edward M. Scolnick!, Eric S. Lander®, Christina M. Hultman®, Patrick F. Sullivan!?, Steven A. McCarroll’>!3 & Pamela Sklar??"!4 


Schizophrenia is a common disease with a complex aetiology, probably involving multiple and heterogeneous genetic 
factors. Here, by analysing the exome sequences of 2,536 schizophrenia cases and 2,543 controls, we demonstrate a 
polygenic burden primarily arising from rare (less than 1 in 10,000), disruptive mutations distributed across many genes. 
Particularly enriched gene sets include the voltage-gated calcium ion channel and the signalling complex formed by the 
activity-regulated cytoskeleton-associated scaffold protein (ARC) of the postsynaptic density, sets previously impli- 
cated by genome-wide association and copy-number variation studies. Similar to reports in autism, targets of the fragile 
X mental retardation protein (FMRP, product of FMRI) are enriched for case mutations. No individual gene-based test 
achieves significance after correction for multiple testing and we do not detect any alleles of moderately low frequency 
(approximately 0.5 to 1 per cent) and moderately large effect. Taken together, these data suggest that population-based exome 
sequencing can discover risk alleles and complements established gene-mapping paradigms in neuropsychiatric disease. 


Genetic studies of schizophrenia (MIM 181500) have demonstrated a 
substantial heritability’ that reflects common and rare alleles at many 
loci. Genome-wide association studies (GWAS) continue to uncover 
common single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) at novel loci*. Rare or 
de novo genic deletions and duplications (copy-number variants (CNVs)) 
have been firmly established, including risk variants at 22q11.2, 15q13.3 
and 1q21.1 (refs 4, 5). One notable outcome of these large-scale, genome- 
wide investigations is the degree of polygenicity, consistent with thou- 
sands of genes and non-coding loci harbouring risk alleles**”. 

Nonetheless, progress has been made in implicating biological sys- 
tems and quantifying shared genetics among related psychiatric dis- 
orders (for example, refs 10, 11), such as identifying common variants in 
calcium ion channel genes affecting schizophrenia and bipolar disorder’? 
and de novo CNVs affecting genes encoding members of the postsyn- 
aptic density (PSD) proteome”’, in particular members of the neuronal 
ARC protein and N-methyl-D-aspartate receptor (NMDAR) postsyn- 
aptic signalling complexes. 

Here we apply massively parallel short-read sequencing to assay a 
substantial portion of variation that previously was essentially invis- 
ible: rare coding point mutations (single nucleotide variants (SNVs)) 
and small insertions and deletions (indels). Although previous schizo- 
phrenia studies have applied sequencing, the results have been incon- 
clusive, reflecting limited sample sizes or a focus on small numbers of 
candidate genes'*”. Exome-sequencing studies of de novo mutations 
published to date have neither demonstrated an increased rate in schizo- 
phrenia, nor conclusively implicated individual genes'*”’, although some 
data suggest a link with particular classes of gene, such as those with 


higher brain expression in early fetal life’’. De novo studies in intellec- 
tual disability”°*' and autism**** have, however, made considerable pro- 
gress in identifying large-effect alleles and the underlying gene networks. 

In this study, we sought to identify the alleles, genes or gene networks 
that harbour rare coding variants of moderate or large effect on risk for 
schizophrenia by exome sequencing 5,079 individuals, selected from a 
Swedish sample of more than 11,000 individuals. Previous analyses of 
the full sample (Supplementary Information section 1) have demon- 
strated an enriched burden of rare CNVs and a polygenic common 
variant component’. We generated high-coverage exome sequence to 
ensure sufficient sensitivity to detect and genotype alleles observed in 
only one heterozygous individual (singletons, implying an allele fre- 
quency of ~1 in 10,000, although the true population frequency will 
typically be rarer). 

The high baseline rate of rare, neutral mutations makes it difficult 
to detect rare alleles that increase risk for common diseases”*. Although 
power can be increased by jointly testing groups of variants in a gene’, 
association testing across all genes is likely to be under-powered at 
current sample sizes. Indeed, a recent application of population-based 
exome sequencing in autism did not identify genes”*, despite moderately 
large sample size and the success of the de novo paradigm. Furthermore, 
many confirmed results from candidate-gene sequencing studies of 
nonpsychiatric disease still fall short of exome-wide significance”. 

We therefore adopted a top-down strategy in which we studied a 
large set of genes with a higher likelihood of having a role in schizo- 
phrenia, on the basis of existing genetic evidence (Supplementary Infor- 
mation section 7). We focused on ~2,500 genes implicated by unbiased, 


1Stanley Center for Psychiatric Research, Broad Institute of MIT and Harvard, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142, USA. “Division of Psychiatric Genomics, Department of Psychiatry, lcahn School of Medicine 
at Mount Sinai, New York, New York 10029, USA. “Institute for Genomics and Multiscale Biology, Icahn School of Medicine at Mount Sinai, New York, New York 10029, USA. “Analytic and Translational 
Genetics Unit, Psychiatric and Neurodevelopmental Genetics Unit, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 02114, USA. °Medical and Population Genetics Program, Broad Institute of MIT 
and Harvard, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142, USA. ®Department of Medical Epidemiology and Biostatistics, Karolinska Institutet, Stockholm SE-171 77, Sweden. 7Center for Human Genetics, KU 
Leuven, 3000 Leuven, Belgium. °VIB Center for Biology of Disease, 3000 Leuven, Belgium. °Proteomic Mass Spectrometry, The Wellcome Trust Sanger Institute, Cambridge CB10 1SA, UK. ?°Genes to 
Cognition Programme, Centre for Clinical Brain Sciences and Centre for Neuroregeneration, The University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh EH16 4SB, UK. !Department of Neurology, Harvard Medical School, 
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large-scale genome-wide screens, including GWAS, CNV and de novo 
SNV studies, testing for enrichment of rare alleles in cases. To prioritize 
individual genes, we characterized emerging signals with respect to the 
genes and frequency and type of mutations. We coordinated analysis 
with an independent trio exome-sequencing study (Fromer et al.*°, this 
issue) and note key points of convergence below. 

After alignment and variant calling ofall samples jointly, we removed 
11 subjects with low-quality data along with likely spurious sites and 
genotypes (Supplementary Information sections 2 and 3). Per individ- 
ual, 93% of targeted bases were covered at =10-fold (81% at =30-fold). 
The final data set comprised 2,536 cases and 2,543 controls (Extended 
Data Table 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1a). Cases and controls had sim- 
ilar technical sequencing metrics, including total coverage, proportion 
of deeply covered targets, and overall proportion of non-reference alleles 
(Extended Data Table 1b). We observed 635,944 coding and splice-site 
passing variants of which 56% were singletons. Using Sanger sequencing 
and Exome Chip data on these samples, we determined high specificity 
and sensitivity for singletons (Supplementary Information section 3). 

We annotated variants with respect to RefSeq and combined five 
in silico algorithms to predict missense deleteriousness (Extended Data 
Table 1c and Supplementary Information section 4). As expected, allelic 
types more likely to affect protein function showed greater constraint: 
69% of nonsense variants were singletons, compared to 58% of mis- 
sense and 51% of silent variants. Primary analyses tested (1) disruptive 
variants (nonsense, essential splice site and frameshifts, n = 15,972 alleles 
with minor allele frequency (MAF) < 0.1%); (2) disruptive plus missense 
variants predicted to be damaging by all five algorithms (n = 50,369); 
and (3) disruptive plus missense variants predicted to be damaging by 
at least one algorithm (n = 233,575). These groups are labelled disrup- 
tive, NSgtrice and NSproag in which NS indicates nonsynonymous. We 
also stratified most analyses by allele frequency: (1) singletons; (2) up 
to 0.1% (ten or fewer minor alleles); and (3) up to 0.5% (50 or fewer 
minor alleles). In the main gene set analyses, we empirically corrected 
for multiple testing over the nine combinations of these factors (Sup- 
plementary Information section 7). 

The most significant SNV or indel association (P = 5 X 10 8) was 
for a common missense allele in CCHCR1, in the major histocompat- 
ibility complex (MHC), a known risk locus; this top SNP was in link- 
age disequilibrium with many other schizophrenia-associated SNPs 
in the MHC. All P< 10° ° variants were for either common alleles or a 


few instances of likely aberrant variants that had escaped earlier filtering 
(Supplementary Information section 5). We performed two series of 
gene-based tests: a one-sided burden test of an increased rare allele rate 
in cases, and the SNP-set (sequence) kernel association test (SKAT”’), 
which allows for risk and protective effects. For both tests, the distri- 
bution of gene-based statistics broadly followed a global null (Extended 
Data Fig. 1b). 

Considering only disruptive variants, the genic test yielding the lowest 
nominal P value was for KYNU (kynureninase), showing ten variants in 
cases and zero in controls (Extended Data Table 2 and Supplementary 
Table 1); one novel nonsense mutation at chr2:143713804 (g.468T>A; 
p-Y156*) was observed in seven cases and not present in either the Exome 
Variant Server (http://evs.gs.washington.edu/EVS/) or 1000 Genomes 
Project (http://www.1000genomes.org/). Although previous studies have 
suggested links between the kynurenine pathway and schizophrenia”’, 
our Pvalue of 1.7 X 107? does not withstand correction for multiple 
testing, even if considering only the 246 genes with = 10 rare disrup- 
tive mutations capable of achieving a nominally significant result. 


A polygenic burden of rare coding variants 


We evaluated a polygenic burden of rare coding variants in cases, first 
selecting 2,546 genes (~10% of the exome) on the basis of previous 
genetic studies that we proposed to be enriched for schizophrenia- 
associated mutations (Supplementary Information section 6). Sources 
included genome-wide CNV studies*'’, GWAS*!*” and exome sequenc- 
ing of de novo mutations'*!*”°. In our sample, these genes had a sig- 
nificantly higher rate of rare (MAF < 0.1%), disruptive mutations in 
cases compared to controls (P = 10 “for 1,547 versus 1,383 mutations). 
The enrichment was unlikely to represent technical or ancestry-related 
artefact because the P values controlled for potential differences in exome- 
wide burden in cases and controls, and because we observed no dif- 
ferences exome wide (P = 0.24). Furthermore, enrichment P values 
were empirically derived by permuting phenotypes within subgroups 
of cases and controls, matched on exome-wide identity-by-state, exper- 
imental batch and sex; the above result withstood correction for mul- 
tiple testing (Table 1). We observed similar results for rarer (singletons, 
P=8X 10 “)andmore frequent (MAF < 0.5%, P= 2 X 10° *)alleles. 
Wealso observed case enrichment for the strictly defined set of damag- 
ing mutations (NS,icp P = 1.5 X 10 *) but not the broader set (NSproad 
P=0.13). 


Table 1 | Gene set analysis of primary schizophrenia candidate gene sets 


Variant type Gene set/subset n genes Singletons MAF < 0.1% MAF < 0.5% 
Disruptive Primary 2,546 0.0008 0.0001 0.0002 
NSctrict 0.0059 0.0015 0.0110 
NSproad 0.0986 0.1295 0.1126 
Disruptive SCZ de novo genes 
Exome sequencing (disruptive)!®193° 0.0319 0.0007 0.0003 
Exome sequencing (nonsyn.)1®199° 611 0.0053 0.0011 0.0055 
Copy number variants 
de novo CNV genes? 234 0.0234 0.0039 0.0124 
SCZ-associated CNV genes® 345 0.3308 0.4596 0.4376 
GWAS 
Voltage-gated calcium channel genes!” 0.0019 0.0214 0.0212 
Common SNPs (P < 10“ intervals)? 479 0.1794 0.0368 0.0037 
miR-137 targets>* 446 0.6573 0.5609 0.4747 
Synaptic genes 
PSD (human core)!? 685 0.0808 0.1154 0.1256 
ARC?3 0.0016 0.0014 0.0014 
NMDAR network?? 0.0158 0.0251 0.0252 
PSD-95!" 0.0017 0.0009 0.0010 
mGluR5?% 0.1327 0.0900 0.0902 


Enrichment test empirical P values for rare (singleton; MAF < 0.1%; MAF < 0.5%) variants from disruptive, NSctrict and NSproaa Sets. Pvalues represent the relative case enrichment compared to average exome- 
wide case/control difference. Bolded values are significant at P°°'"te¢ < 0.05. Initial comparison corrects (based on the empirical distribution of minimum P values) for the nine correlated tests (top panel). The 
bottom panel focuses on the 12 subsets of the primary gene set, for disruptive variants only as they showed the greatest enrichment for the entire primary set. Again, bold values are significant after correcting for 


the 36 tests performed. 
SCZ, schizophrenia. 
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This enrichment suggests a polygenic burden of rare variants. Although 
not so marked as to be detectable at the exome-wide level given the 
sample size, it is relatively concentrated in genes that were found to be 
associated with schizophrenia by other methods. The mean allelic effect 
was not large: in the primary comparison, the odds ratio was 1.12 
(1.04-1.20, 95% confidence interval) for each MAF < 0.1% disruptive 
mutation; 46% of cases carried one or more allele in this primary set 
(0.62 per case) compared to 41% of controls (0.55 per control). At two 
extremes, the modest mean effect could represent either that a subset 
of mutations are fully penetrant or that every allele is associated but 
increases risk by only 12%, similar to common alleles from GWAS. To 
extract subsets of potentially stronger-effect alleles, we individually tested 
the constituent gene sources (Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1c), 
focusing on disruptive variants as they showed the strongest omnibus 
enrichment. For disruptive mutations, eight out of 12 sets were nom- 
inally significant (P < 0.05), indicating that the initial observation was 
not driven by a single category. 


ARC, PSD-95 and calcium ion channel genes 


Three of the smaller significantly enriched sets (the ARC and PSD-95 
(encoded by DLG4) complexes and calcium ion channel genes) had 
odds ratios >5. We observed enrichment (P = 1.6 X 107°) of disrup- 
tive mutations among the 28 ARC complex genes: nine mutations 
in nine genes (all singletons) in cases and zero in controls, yielding 
an odds ratio of 19.2 (2.4-2,471, 95% confidence interval; Extended 
Data Table 2). Along with the NMDAR gene set (also significantly 
enriched), ARC genes largely accounted for the overall PSD enrich- 
ment (P=4 X 10 °) in ref. 13, in which four ARC genes had one or 
more de novo CNVs. Of note, in an independent exome-sequencing 
study in trios, Fromer et al.*° found that the ARC gene set was enriched. 
(P=5 X10 *) for nonsynonymous de novo SNVs and indels, with 
four genes harbouring six mutations (Extended Data Table 7). The other 
PSD gene set with strong enrichment (P = 9 x 10 4; odds ratio = 5.1, 
1.8-19.2, 95% confidence interval) was the PSD-95 complex, which 
contains 65 genes and overlaps with ARC. PSD genes are very highly 
conserved and have critical roles in excitatory neural signalling com- 
ponents, as well as dendrite and spine plasticity. Further categorization 
of neuronal genes on the basis of subcellular localization’? (Extended 
Data Table 3a) or associated mouse and human phenotypes” did not 
yield further enrichment. 
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The other subset yielding a large odds ratio of 8.4 (2.03-77, 95% 
confidence interval) was the 26 voltage-gated calcium ion channel genes 
(12 cases, one control; disruptive singletons, P = 2 x 10°, although 
the effect is attenuated when including recurrent alleles: 15/8 cases/ 
controls, P = 0.021, see Extended Data Table 2). The singleton enrich- 
ment was predominantly driven by the pore-forming « and auxiliary 
26 subunits; of the «, subunits, the Cay1/L-type genes carried the 
most case mutations, including two in CACNAIC, a gene implicated 
by GWAS of bipolar disorder and schizophrenia*’®. Calcium signal- 
ling is involved in many cell functions including the regulation of gene 
expression™ and is critical for modulating synaptic plasticity’. In a 
secondary analysis of proteins found in the nano-environment of the 
calcium channel”, we observed independent enrichment for other ion 
channel transporters (Supplementary Table 1), odds ratio 9.1 (2.2-83) 
for singletons (P = 1 X 10 3; 13/1 disruptive alleles). 


Convergence with de novo studies 


A line of convergence across studies was that genes carrying nonsy- 
nonymous de novo mutations'*'”° were enriched for rare disruptive 
mutations in cases (P = 1 X 10 *; Table 1 and Extended Data Table 6a, b). 
We observed a similar result for the smaller class of genes carrying dis- 
ruptive de novo mutations (P = 7 X 10 *, from 47 genes in our study); 
these genes included UFL1 (5/0 disruptive mutations, P = 0.03; 7/0 
NSgirict P = 0.008), SYNGAPI (4/0 NSgirict P = 0.04) and SZT2 (18/9 
NSgtricts P = 0.049). SYNGAPI1 (synaptic Ras GTPase activating protein 1) 
is a component of the NMDAR PSD complex” and mutations in this 
gene are known to cause intellectual disability and autism®’. 

Genes under previously associated CNV regions did not show sig- 
nificant enrichment of rare disruptive mutations, although there was 
an enrichment of NS,;-t mutations (P = 0.0044; Extended Data Table 4). 
Of the 11 CNV regions, only the 3q29 locus, which contains multiple 
genes including DLGI (ref. 4), was significant (P = 0.0006) and with- 
stood correction for multiple testing. 


Autism /intellectual disability genes and FMRP targets 

We next tested, as a single set, the 2,507 genes representing autism and 
intellectual disability candidates (Supplementary Information section 6), 
which yielded only nominal significance (P < 0.05) for disruptive and 
NSgtrict Variants and no test survived correction for multiple testing 
(Table 2). Considering the 12 constituent sets, genes from autism de novo 


Table 2 | Gene set analysis of secondary autism/intellectual disability candidate gene sets 


Variant type Gene set/subset n genes Singletons MAF < 0.1% MAF < 0.5% 
Disruptive Autism/ID 2,507 0.029 0.043 0.049 
NSctrict 0.052 0.008 0.013 
NSproad 0.532 0.619 0.287 
ngenes Min. Poorre*te4 (for 9 x 12 = 108 tests) 
Disruptive, NSgtrice and NSproad De novo genes (exome sequencing) 
Autism (disruptive) 22-25 128 1.000 
Autism (nonsyn.) 22-25 743 1.000 
ID (disruptive) 2°? 30 0.070 
ID (nonsyn.) 2°22 132 0.995 
Neurodevelopmental candidates 
ASD candidates*° 112 1.000 
ID candidates*° 196 1.000 
Autism PPI networks 
CHD8 network*4 6 1.000 
49-gene network?* 49 1.000 
74-gene network?4 74 1.000 
Fragile X mental retardation protein targets 
Darnell targets*° 788 0.010 
Ascano targets? 939 0.997 
Ascano FMRP/autism overlap*? 93 0.993 


Enrichment test empirical Pvalues for the secondary (autism/intellectual disability) gene set. As in Table 1, the top panel shows uncorrected P values; tests significant after multiple test correction are in bold (that 
is, all Porected = 0.05). Because no class of variantis significant after multiple test correction for the omnibus test (top panel), we applied and corrected for all 108 tests (nine conditions by 12 subsets) in the bottom 
panel. The single-category FMRP targets (Darnell et a/.*°) mainly reflect disruptive and NSstrict singleton enrichment. 


ASD, autism spectrum disorder; ID, intellectual disability; PPI, protein-protein interaction. 
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studies showed no enrichment (Extended Data Fig. 1c), despite greater 
sample size and number of disruptive de novo mutations. There was no 
evidence for autism or intellectual disability genes curated from the 
literature or for genes in the protein—protein-interaction-derived 
subnetworks built around autism de novo mutations™. 

The nominal omnibus signals arose largely from the Darnell et al. 
list of FMRP targets**. FMRP is encoded by the gene FMRI (the locus 
of the Mendelian fragile X syndrome repeat mutation) and is an RNA- 
binding protein that regulates translation and is needed at synapses 
for normal glutamate receptor signalling and neurogenesis“'. Targets 
of FMRP are enriched for de novo mutations in autism?”***”; here we 
find significant enrichment of disruptive singletons (P = 1.4 x 10°; 
289/223 case/control count; odds ratio = 1.3). These FMRP targets 
overlap with PSD genes (Extended Data Table 3b), although were still 
enriched independently (Supplementary Information section 6). In 
addition, these genes were enriched in GWAS of this sample (P < 10°, 
Supplementary Information section 9). Whereas the Darnell list is 
derived from mouse brain, a second recently reported FMRP target 
list’ was generated from cultured human embryonic kidney cells, using a 
different experimental approach (Supplementary Information section 6). 
This list has relatively little overlap with Darnell targets and, in con- 
trast to the Darnell list, does not show any enrichment for rare case 
mutations, for GWAS loci, or comparable overlap with PSD genes 
(Extended Data Table 3b). 

Our results are perhaps surprising: unlike Fromer et al.*°, we did 
not observe direct evidence for overlap at the individual gene level 
with autism and intellectual disability, despite CNV studies showing 
pleiotropic effects of individual loci. Nonetheless, at the broader level 
of gene sets, all three disorders showed enrichment for FMRP targets; 
autism and intellectual disability de novo mutations also showed strong 
enrichment in several PSD complexes enriched in our study, including 
NMDAR, PSD-95 and (for intellectual disability) ARC. At the least, our 
results suggest that any overlap is far from complete, although more 
refined analyses in larger samples will be needed before a clearer picture 
can emerge of which genes and pathways are shared and which are 
specific to one disease. 


Characterizing enrichment by variant type 


To further characterize the observed enrichment with respect to muta- 
tional function and frequency, we created a single ‘composite’ set of 
1,796 genes comprising all members of the most prominently enriched 
sets (Supplementary Table 2). Rare disruptive mutations in this set were 
present in 990 cases and 877 controls (for singletons, 645-530). Cases 
carrying rare disruptive mutations did not appear to be phenotypically 
or clinically unusual in terms of sex, ancestry, history of drug abuse, 
general medical conditions plausibly aetiologically related to psychosis, 
or epilepsy, although they did have a higher rate of admissions noting 
comorbid intellectual disability compared to other cases (P = 0.009; 
Extended Data Table 2b). 

Figure 1 shows composite set enrichment across a range of condi- 
tions. As this set merges other sets showing enrichment, it necessarily 
shows enrichment; it was not, however, due to confounding effects of 
ancestry, sex or experimental wave (Supplementary Information sec- 
tion 8). It was primarily driven by singleton nonsense mutations across 
a large number of genes, as it was removed or greatly attenuated when 
either singleton or nonsense mutations were excluded. Considered alone, 
neither splice-site, frameshift, missense, silent or noncoding mutations 
showed enrichment at P< 0.01. Different ways of defining damaging 
missense mutations did not substantively affect results. Considering 
only nonsynonymous coding variants present on Exome Chip, we did 
not observe enrichment. Rather, enrichment mainly reflected novel 
variants (Extended Data Table 5b), which is expected as most rare 
variants in our study are novel. We also took an alternative approach, 
whereby instead of filtering variants on frequency, we excluded genes 
with any control disruptive variants before calculating the burden of 
case alleles; the composite set was still highly enriched (‘case-unique’ in 
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Figure 1 | Composite set gene set analysis, stratified by mutation type. 
Statistical significance (x axis) for the composite gene set stratified by type and 
frequency of mutation and other variables. Numbers to the right of each bar 
represent the number of genes with at least one mutation in that category for 
the composite set. (S) represents strictly defined damaging missenses; 

(B) represents the broadly defined group. Nonsyn (all) represents all 
nonsynonymous mutations. Numbers to the left of the bars (1, 10, 50) represent 
the minor allele count threshold (i.e. 1 indicates a singleton-only analysis); 
here the ranges 2-10 and 2-50 represent analyses that excluded singletons; N/A 
indicates that no allele-wise threshold was used. The source of deleteriousness 
prediction algorithms (LRT, MutationTaster, PPH and SIFT) is described in 
the Supplementary Information. For the exome array contrasts, Exome Chip 
sites were tested using the exome sequence calls. 


Fig. 1; see Extended Data Table 5b and Supplementary Information 
section 7). Finally, the enrichment could not be attributed to only a 
small number of variants or genes (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 

These findings do not preclude potentially important effects from 
other classes of rare variation in specific genes or other gene sets, although 
exploratory analyses of generic gene sets (for example, based on Gene 
Ontology terms) did not unambiguously identify novel signals after 
correction for multiple testing (Supplementary Information section 7). 
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We found preferential enrichment in genes with high brain expression, 
but not for genes with a prenatally biased developmental trajectory 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). In fact, greater enrichment came from postnatally 
biased genes. Finally, although greatly attenuated compared to disrup- 
tive mutations, other categories displayed nominal (0.01 < P< 0.05) 
enrichment in Fig. 1 and strictly defined damaging missense mutations 
alone showed enrichment for ARC and NMDAR gene sets (32/15 for 
ARC, P = 0.007; Extended Data Tables 5a and 7). Although rare coding 
alleles other than ultra-rare nonsense mutations will undoubtedly con- 
tribute to risk, it will probably prove harder still to elucidate such effects. 


Rare variants, CNVs and common GWAS variants 


We quantified the relative impact of common SNPs (indexed by a 
genome-wide polygene score from independent GWAS samples”), 
rare CNVs (the burden of genic deletions) and disruptive mutations 
in the composite set. Considering the same 5,079 individuals, all three 
classes of variation were uncorrelated and significantly, independently 
and additively enriched in cases compared to controls. From logistic 
regression, the relative effect sizes (reduction in model R’) were 5.7%, 
0.2% and 0.4% for GWAS, rare CNV and rare coding variants, respec- 
tively (Supplementary Information section 8). Although not a complete 
assessment, it indicates that for the current sets of identifiably enriched 
alleles, common GWAS variants account for an order-of-magnitude 
more heritability than this set of rare variants does. However, these 
estimates will be diluted to varying degrees, owing to associated variants 
being included. As a consequence of this, and also the fact that true risk 
variants outside of composite set genes were not considered here, this 
estimate represents a conservative lower bound on the contribution of 
rare coding variation. 


Discussion 


We have demonstrated a polygenic burden that increases risk for schizo- 
phrenia, primarily comprising many ultra-rare nonsense mutations 
distributed across many genes. Implicating individual genes remains 
challenging, as genes that contributed to the highest-ranked sets typi- 
cally had unremarkable P values, often around 0.5 with the gene con- 
taining only one or two rare mutations. Nonetheless, we were able to 
detect several small and highly enriched sets, notably of genes related 
to calcium channels and the postsynaptic ARC complex. Across these 
~50 genes, ~1% of cases carried a rare disruptive mutation likely to 
have a considerable impact on risk. However, reported effect sizes will 
have a tendency to over-estimate true population values (Supplemen- 
tary Information section 5). 

We add to previous work that has implicated disruption of synaptic 
processes in schizophrenia’’. The PSD is comprised of supramolecular 
multiprotein complexes that detect and discriminate patterns of neu- 
ronal activity and regulate plasticity processes responsible for learning”. 
Members of the membrane-associated guanylate kinase (MAGUK) 
family of scaffold proteins, such as PSD-95, have a key role in assem- 
bling ~2 MDa complexes comprising calcium channels, including the 
glutamate-gated NMDAR, voltage-gated calcium channels and ARC*™. 
The genetic disruption of MAGUKs and their associated components 
result in specific cognitive impairments in mice and humans”. One 
possibility is that the genetic risk identified here reflects altered tuning 
in calcium-dependent signalling cascades, triggered by NMDAR“* and 
L-type calcium channels*’, mediated by postsynaptic MAGUK signal- 
ling complexes driving ARC synthesis. 

Although we cannot yet use rare mutations to partition patients 
into more homogeneous clinical subgroups, this will remain a central 
goal for future sequencing studies. The few population-based common- 
disease exome-sequencing studies published to date, in psychiatric (for 
example, ref. 28) and non-psychiatric (for example, ref. 48) diseases, 
have not been successful in finding individual genes showing signifi- 
cant enrichment. Our study yields similar findings for individual genes, 
but yields positive results when considering gene sets. These current 
findings are likely to foreshadow the definitive identification of individual 
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genes in larger cohorts, following the trajectory of GWAS and other 
genetic studies of complex disease. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Sample ascertainment. Cases with schizophrenia were identified through the 
Swedish Hospital Discharge Register’. Case inclusion criteria: =2 hospitalizations 
with a discharge diagnosis of schizophrenia, both parents born in Scandinavia, 
age =18 years. Case exclusion criteria: hospital register diagnosis of any disorder 
mitigating a confident diagnosis of schizophrenia. Controls were randomly selected 
from Swedish population registers. Control inclusion criteria: never hospitalized for 
schizophrenia or bipolar disorder, both parents born in Scandinavia, age = 18 years. 
All subjects provided informed consent; institutional human subject committees 
approved the research. 

Sequencing. The samples (2,536 cases, 2,543 controls) were sequenced using either 
the Agilent SureSelect Human All Exon Kit (29 Mb, n = 132) or the Agilent Sure- 
Select Human All Exon v.2 Kit (33 Mb). Sequencing was performed by IlluminaGAII 
or Illumina HiSeq2000. Sequence data were aligned and variants called by the Picard 
(http://picard.sourceforge.net)/BWA”/GATK” pipeline. Validation of selected 
variants used Sanger sequencing. On the basis of validation and Exome Chip data, 
we estimated high sensitivity and specificity of singleton calls. BAM and VCF files 
are available in the dbGaP study phs000473.v1 (http://research.mssm.edu/statgen/ 
sweden). 

Analysis. We used PLINK/SEQ (http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/projects/gap/cgi- 
bin/study.cgi?study_id=phs000473.v1.p1) to annotate variants according to RefSeq 
gene transcripts (UCSC Genome Browser, http://genome.ucsc.edu). Single-site 
association used Fisher’s exact test; primary gene-based association used a burden 
test and the sequence kernel association test”’. Analyses controlled for ancestry and 
quality control metrics. Gene sets were evaluated on the empirical distribution of 
the sum of individual gene burden statistics, and incorporated an empirical cor- 
rection for multiple testing. Odds ratios with 95% confidence intervals used pena- 
lized maximum likelihood (Firth’s method) for low cell counts. See Supplementary 
Information for further details. Summary results are posted at http://research.mssm. 
edu/statgen/sweden/. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and 
Source Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Ancestry and association summaries. 

a, Multidimensional scaling plot of ancestry in the full Swedish GWAS sample, 
in which each point represents one individual; the left panel superimposes 
HapMap CEU and Finnish samples and the right panel highlights (in green) the 
subset of the full Swedish sample for whom we have exome sequence data. 

b, Quantile-quantile plot for gene-based SKAT results (MAF <5% coding 
variants). Similar, or more conservative, profiles were obtained for other 
subsets of variants. c, Case enrichment of rare (MAF < 0.1%) and singleton 
disruptive mutations for the constituent sets of the primary/schizophrenia gene 


2 3 4 


-log10(P) enrichment 


set (top panel in green) and the secondary (autism/intellectual disability) gene 
set (bottom panel in orange). The primary set is enriched in cases 

(MAF < 0.1%; disruptive mutations, P = 10-4; singletons, P = 8 X 104; 
significant after correction for multiple testing) whereas the autism/intellectual 
disability set shows only a modest trend (P = 0.04 for MAF < 0.1% and 

P= 0.03 for singletons) and is not significant after correction. x axis represents 
—-log)o(P); OR, odds ratio. Number of genes is for total in the set (whether or not 
they had a rare variant). 
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Genes in the composite set (ordered by case burden) 


b 
# admissions >0 admissions >1 admissions >5 admissions 
Characteristic of composite set carriers (cases only) OR P OR P OR P OR P 
Hospital admissions 
Duration of hospitalization for SCZ 1.02 0.610 1.02 0.512 1.02 0.625 1.02 0.663 
Total number of admissions 1.00 0.957 1.00 0.968 1.02 0.789 1.02 0.690 
Year of first admission 1.00 0.861 1.00 0.884 1.00 0.895 1.00 0.924 
Year of most recent admission 1.01 0.230 1.01 0.246 1.01 0.235 1.01 0.254 
Drug abuse 1.00 0.401 0.96 0.675 0.90 0.400 0.77 0.122 
General medical condition plausibly 
etiologically related to psychosis 0.99 0.596 1.12 0.421 0.96 0.831 0.85 0.664 
Epilepsy 1.03 0.494 0.76 0.348 0.81 0.582 1.01 0.990 
Intellectual disability 1.05 0.009 1.41 0.044 1.59 0.019 2.03 0.018 
Demographics 
Male 0.89 0.187 0.90 0.199 0.90 0.222 0.90 0.230 
In homogeneous subset 1.11 0.287 1.10 0.323 1.10 0.316 1.11 0.280 
Finnish ancestry 0.95 0.736 0.94 0.684 0.95 0.719 0.96 0.783 


Extended Data Figure 2 | Genic and phenotypic subset analyses for the 
composite set. a, Individual gene-ranking of composite set genes. Genes are 
ranked by their case burden of rare disruptive mutations, from left to right, for 
the composite set. The squares along the bottom indicate to which sets each 
gene belongs. The red and blue triangles represent case and control counts for 
each gene. The lines above represent the statistical significance of the best test 
for this set: that is, the significance of the top K genes, evaluated by permutation. 
The black line represents results for the real data (disruptive MAF < 0.1% 
composite set analysis). The orange line represents the dummy condition, in 
which we artificially constructed a set in which the number of genes, statistical 
enrichment, odds ratio and case/control counts were similar to the real 
composite set. However, this set included the 25 top-ranked genes from 
individual gene-based tests (disruptive MAF < 0.1% variants), with the 
remainder selected at random. The profile of the best test line is markedly 
different between the real and dummy gene sets (note: truncated at P = 0.0001 
reflecting the number of permutations performed). Whereas the dummy 
Pvalue climbs quickly and then drops to the final aggregate result, the true 
composite set line continues to climb after 200 genes, indicating that many 
genes with a single disruptive mutation contribute to the observed set 


enrichment (rather than a relatively small proportion of the 1,796 genes 
accounting for the majority of the signal, as in the dummy set). b, Phenotypic 
characteristics of cases carrying mutations. Relationship between clinical and 
demographic measures in schizophrenia cases in relation to carrying one or 
more composite set disruptive risk alleles (MAF < 0.1%). Hospital Discharge 
Registry (HDR) data (ICD9 codes) were available on 979 of the 990 case 
carriers. All P values (uncorrected) are two-sided from a case-only joint logistic 
regression of carrier status (one or more risk alleles) on all admission and 
demographic variables including year of first and last admissions. The four 
pairs of columns represent analyses in which we varied the way in which the 
HDR admission data were represented (for drug abuse, general medication 
condition, epilepsy and intellectual disability). # admissions, independent 
variables are the untransformed number of admissions; >X admissions, 
independent variable is binary 0/1 variable representing whether individuals 
had more than X admissions. Of all clinical/demographic measures considered, 
we observed a nominally significant increased likelihood that cases carrying a 
disruptive allele in the composite set have increased rates of secondary 
diagnoses of intellectual disability compared to other cases (based on HDR 
ICD9 codes). 
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PSD 0.5949 0.8329 0.1043 
FMRP targets 0.3205 0.4257 0.0005 
SCZ de novo (NS) 0.1383 0.1189 0.0043 
b 
DIPRCL HPC K = 8 clusters 
Unbiased Prenatal bias Postnatal bias 
z N= 8,187 2,629 1,901 2,604 2,794 2,006 930 1,276 
~3 ae 
3 <apiad “7 
$ 
Kt ke k3 ; K4 KS K6 K7 K8 
#24 
2°] 
All genes : 4 
(SCZ) = 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Stratified enrichment analysis P values by 
developmental trajectory of expression in brain (BrainSpan and Human 
Brain Transcriptome (HBT) data sets). a, Uncorrected P values for a set of 
exploratory analyses in which we stratified genes in the enrichment analyses by 
their developmental profile of brain expression. We used four schemes to 
classify genes as ‘brain expressed’ and/or ‘biased’ with respect to prenatal or 
postnatal expression (see Supplementary Information section 6 for details). We 
merged data on the hippocampus and dorsolateral prefrontal cortex for the 
BrainSpan classifications; to mirror the classification of Xu et al.'? we kept 
separate these two groupings for the HBT data set. Results presented for 
MAF < 0.1% disruptive variants; similar results were obtained for singletons 
with the exception that the ‘K4 prenatal enrichment signals were no longer 
significant. In general, the most consistent enrichment across variant classes, 
classification schemes and brain regions emerges for postnatally 

biased genes with high brain expression. b, Analysis of exome variants by 
developmental expression trajectory in human brain. Genes are grouped by 


cluster analysis of human postmortem brain expression into eight 
developmental trajectories, using RNA-sequencing data from the BrainSpan 
project. The top row gives the number of genes per cluster and the cluster 
centres in log-scaled RPKM (reads per kilobase per million) values; solid and 
dotted solid lines indicate dorsolateral prefrontal cortex (DLPFC) and 
hippocampus (HPC), respectively. The bottom two rows show enrichment in 
the current study, relative to the exome-wide average, for singleton disruptive 
mutations in cases compared to controls, either subsetting all genes by 
expression profile (first row), or considering only genes in the composite set 
(second row). In both cases, we only observed nominally (P< 0.01) significant 
enrichment for genes that are postnatally biased. By contrast, a list of genes with 
loss-of-function (LoF) de novo mutations (compiled and reported in Fromer 
et al.*°) shows strong enrichment for prenatal bias (see Fromer et al.*° for 
details on how de novo enrichment was calculated). Alternative approaches to 
classifying genes as prenatally or postnatally biased led to similar conclusions 
(Supplementary Information section 6). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sample and detected variant properties 


a 
Case/control status by sex (P = 5e-11) Status Male Female Female (%) 
Control 1291 1252 49% 
Case 1520 1016 40% 
Case/control status by ancestry (P = 2e-12) Ancestry Control Case Case (%) 
Swedish 2356 2197 48% 
Finnish 139 274 66% 
b 
P (case vs. 
Sample and sequencing metrics Cases Controls control 
n 2536 2543 
n (pre-QC) 2546 2545 
Total number of reads 100,532,755 100,079,333 0.62 
Filtered, unique reads aligned 68,940,753 68,339,964 0.26 
Filtered, unique bases aligned 5,106,614,996 5,070,497,844 0.34 
Mean target coverage 89.98 89.55 0.53 
Percentage of target bases covered > 10x 92.83 92.85 0.55 
Percentage of target bases covered > 20x 87.30 87.30 0.93 
Percentage of target bases covered > 30x 81.13 81.07 0.63 
Percentage of targets w/out any bases covered at 2x 1.72 1.72 0.60 
Mean number of non-reference genotypes per individual (unfiltered) 18772.9 18786.6 0.13 
Mean number of on-target singletons per individual (unfiltered) 49.6 49.0 0.38 
Mean dbSNP % per individual 98.3970% 98.3969% 1.00 
c 
Property Variant type n Mean MAC % singleton 
All alternate alleles 635,944 103.37 56% 


Functional class 


Noncoding 61,416 142.03 53% 
Silent 185,336 152.85 51% 
Missense 342,561 69.52 58% 
Non-essential splice site 25,450 127.04 54% 
Nonsense 9,022 20.68 69% 
Essential splice-site 4,394 16.18 70% 
Frameshifting indel 3,461 9.46 79% 
In silico annotation of missenses 
LRT 168,437 34.55 62% 
MutationTaster 167,316 19.90 63% 
PolyPhen2 (HumDiv) 130,719 28.84 62% 
PolyPhen2 (HumVar) 91,156 24.74 64% 
SIFT 140,345 43.85 61% 


Primary variant groupings for analysis 


Singletons Gene disruptive 12,047 1.00 100% 
NSstrict 36,542 1.00 100% 
NSbroad 160,229 1.00 100% 
<0.1% MAF (1-10 alleles) Gene disruptive 15,972 1.56 75.4% 
NSstrict 50,369 1.65 72.5% 
NSbroad 233,575 1.78 68.6% 
<0.5% MAF (1-50 alleles) Gene disruptive 16,523 2.24 72.9% 
NSstrict 52,545 2.51 69.5% 
NSbroad 248,217 3.04 64.6% 


a, Numbers of individuals in the final data set, after individual-level QC. Finnish ancestry was inferred by multidimensional scaling. Pvalues from Fisher’s exact test. b, Technical metrics for the cases and controls 
(after individual-level QC); Pvalues for two-sided test of case/control differences (t-test). c, Properties of variants detected by exome sequencing. Counts (N) and minor allele counts (MAC) for various classes of 
variant in the main exome data set, following all QC. Missense deleteriousness prediction algorithms and how they were combined are described in Supplementary Information section 4. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Genes prioritized as more likely to harbour large-effect alleles 


Class Gene Singletons MAF < 0.1% Notes 
ARC/PSD complex 
CYFIP1 1/0 1/0 SCZ de novo (CNV) 
BAIAP2 1/0 1/0 SCZ de novo (NS) 
DLG1 1/0 1/0 SCZ de novo (NS), SCZ de novo (CNV) 
SLC25A3 1/0 1/0 
GLUD1 1/0 1/0 
CAMK2A 1/0 1/0 FMRP target 
ATP1B1 1/0 1/0 AUT de novo (disruptive); FMRP target 
IQSEC2 1/0 1/0 ID de novo (disruptive); FMRP target 
MBP 1/0 1/0 FMRP target 
Total 9/0 9/0 
P=0.0016 P=0.0014 
OR = 19.2 OR = 19.2 
(2.4 - 2471) (2.4 - 2471) 
PSD-95 geneset 
ABLIM1 1/0 1/0 
ACO2 1/0 1/0 FMRP target 
ANKS1B 3/1 3/1 
ATP1B1 1/0 1/0 AUT de novo (disruptive); FMRP target 
ATP5A1 1/0 1/0 FMRP target 
BAIAP2 1/0 1/0 SCZ de novo (NS) 
CAMK2A 1/0 1/0 FMRP target 
CAMK2B 2/0 2/0 FMRP target 
DLG1 1/0 1/0 SCZ de novo (NS), SCZ de novo (CNV) 
GAPDH 1/0 1/0 
IQSEC2 1/0 1/0 ID de novo (disruptive); FMRP target 
NRXN1 1/0 1/0 SCZ de novo (NS); AUT de novo (disruptive); FMRP target 
PRDX1 o/1 O/1 
PRDX2 o/1 0/1 
SUCLA2 1/0 1/0 AUT de novo (disruptive) 
SYNGAP1 1/0 1/0 SCZ de novo (disruptive); ID de novo (disruptive); FMRP target 
Total 17/3 17/3 
P=0.0017 P=0.0009 


OR=5.1(1.8-19.2) OR=5.1(1.8-19.2) 


Voltage-gated calcium ion channel genes 


CACNA1B 1/0 1/0 FMRP target 
CACNA1C 2/0 2/0 SCZ & BP GWAS hit 
CACNA1H 1/0 3/0 
CACNA1S 2/0 2/3 SCZ & AUT de novos (NS) 
CACNA2D1 1/0 1/0 PSD 
CACNA2D2 3/0 3/0 
CACNA2D3 0/0 3/0 AUT de novo (disruptive) 
CACNA2D4 1/0 2/4 
CACNB2 0/1 0/1 
CACNB4 1/0 1/0 PSD 
Total 12/1 15/8 
P=0.0021 P=0.021 


OR = 8.4 ( 2.03 - 77 ) OR = 2.1 (0.97 - 4.9) 


Top disruptive gene-based test 
KYNU 3/0 10/0 
P=0.13 P=0.0017 
OR = 21.2 (2.7 - 2725) 


Individual gene case/control counts, odds ratios and Pvalues for genes from primary gene sets with odds ratios >5, and KYNU (top-ranked individual gene). Odds ratios are calculated using Firth’s method 
(penalized maximum likelihood logistic regression) and shown with 95% confidence intervals. P values are empirical, uncorrected one-sided burden tests. FMRP target annotations are based on the Darnell et al.*° 
list only. Supplementary Table 1 lists singleton variant and genotype information for the genes listed here. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Extended results for all PSD gene sets 


a 
Disruptive NSstrict NSbroad 
MAF < MAF < MAF < MAF < MAF < MAF < 
Set ngenes Singletons _ 0.1% 0.5% Singletons _ 0.1% 0.5% Singletons _ 0.1% 0.5% 
PSD (human core) 685 0.0729 0.1019 0.1083 0.0058 0.1045 0.1285 0.0866 0.5827 0.3743 
ARC 28 0.0016 0.0013 0.0014 0.0004 0.0018 0.0047 0.2830 0.4607 0.3542 
NMDAR network 61 0.0154 0.0229 0.0225 0.0001 0.0007 0.0005 0.0012 0.1426 0.0420 
mGluR5 39 0.1299 0.0861 0.0862 0.0628 0.0837 0.0900 0.0302 0.2192 0.1329 
PSD-95 65 0.0015 0.0008 0.0008 0.0027 0.0204 0.0393 0.2992 0.3722 0.1147 
Pre-synapse 431 0.0187 0.0983 0.1458 0.2327 0.1811 0.3600 0.1306 0.7597 0.6515 
Pre-synaptic active zone 173 0.0518 0.0487 0.0482 0.6162 0.6641 0.7082 0.8439 0.9918 0.9554 
Synaptic vesicle 344 0.1030 0.3133 0.4151 0.1439 0.1093 0.2466 0.0375 0.3423 0.2718 
Cytoplasm 271 0.5851 0.1793 0.1034 0.8983 0.5351 0.6007 0.1861 0.1084 0.1192 
Early Endosomes 17 0.8917 0.7860 0.7826 0.2891 0.2420 0.2139 0.1472 0.4019 0.4123 
Endoplasmic Reticulum 97 0.3005 0.1882 0.2612 0.6615 0.2805 0.5036 0.6194 0.5044 0.7878 
ER/Golgi-derived vesicles 94 0.4258 0.2678 0.3644 0.3001 0.4977 0.6239 0.3063 0.6944 0.7649 
Golgi 31 0.5130 0.5493 0.5481 0.1998 0.0921 0.1338 0.0074 0.1628 0.4178 
Mitochondrion 197 0.0141 0.0259 0.0178 0.4351 0.0860 0.0671 0.6999 0.2112 0.6079 
Nucleus 167 0.1790 0.3029 0.2900 0.0626 0.1512 0.2728 0.2006 0.3340 0.3196 
Plasma membrane 50 0.7940 0.5659 0.5635 0.9416 0.8059 0.8091 0.8944 0.5531 0.3028 
Recycling Endosomes/ 
trans-Golgi network 68 0.1502 0.0944 0.1556 0.5349 0.4514 0.5359 0.0902 0.0862 0.1862 
b 
PSD (human core) FMRP targets FMRP targets 
(ref. 13) (Darnell, ref. 40) (Ascano, ref. 42) 
n n % n % n % 
PSD (human core) 685 ‘ ; 170 25% 80 12% 
ARC 28 ‘ : 16 57% 2 7% 
NMDAR network 61 A ; 32 52% 5 8% 
mGluR5 39 ‘ ‘ 25 64% ra 18% 
PSD-95 65 : : 30 46% 4 6% 
Pre-synapse 431 213 49% 87 20% 31 7% 
Pre-synaptic active zone 173 121 70% 50 29% 10 6% 
Synaptic vesicle 344 162 47% 72 21% 27 8% 
Cytoplasm 271 77 28% 16 6% 23 8% 
Early Endosomes 17 6 35% 2 12% 1 6% 
Endoplasmic Reticulum 97 13 13% 5 5% 4 4% 
ER/Golgi-derived vesicles 94 24 26% 7 7% 4 4% 
Golgi 31 2 6% 2 6% 4 13% 
Mitochondrion 197 57 29% 6 3% 12 6% 
Nucleus 167 19 11% 7 4% 9 11% 
Plasma membrane 50 16 32% 6 12% 5 10% 
Recycling Endosomes/trans-Golgi network 68 19 28% 3 4% f 10% 
Total 1509 685 45% 170 11% 80 5% 


a, Full PSD gene set association results. For all nine (three annotation levels by three frequency levels), Pvalues for enrichment of all gene sets described and tested in Kirov et al.'°. In addition to the PSD genes (top 
five rows), enrichment statistics for presynaptic genes, and neuronal genes clustered on the basis of subcellular location are given. Although the Pvalues presented are uncorrected, we performed this analysis 
correcting for all 9 x 17 = 153 tests (by considering the distribution of the minimum empirical Pvalue across tests and sets, as described in the Supplementary Information). The values in bold are significant 
(Peorrected < 0.05) after correction for multiple testing. Both ARC and NMDAR networkare significant after multiple test correction, for the singleton NSctrict category. (Note: for ARC the disruptive singleton category 
is, as reported in the primary test, highly significant and withstands correction for multiple testing in that context; in this broader, less focused analysis it yields P°'"’“*¢ = 0.17; the majority of P°°'""***¢ values (not 
shown) are 1.00.) b, PSD and FMRP-target gene sets: descriptive statistics and overlap. Overlap between Darnell et a/.4° and Ascano et a/.42 FMRP targets and PSD genes: for example, 57% (16 out of 28) of ARC 
genes are in the Darnell FMRP list. By contrast, only 7% (2 out of 28) are in the Ascano list. There is a similar trend across the three other major PSD subsets considered here: NMDAR network, PSD-95 and mGluR5 
genes. Conversely, 22% of Darnell targets are in the PSD (human core) compared to only 9% of Ascano targets. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Association results for individual CNV regions 


Disruptive NSstrict 
Group Genes Singletons | MAF < 0.1% Singletons MAF <0.1% 
CNV loci All 0.3279 0.4557 0.0843 0.0044 
19q21.1 0.4533 0.6966 0.3205 0.1832 
2p16.3 0.4775 0.3580 0.4703 0.2750 
3q29 0.1054 0.0068 0.0123 0.0006 
7936.3 0.8642 0.5750 0.6411 0.2688 
7q11.23 0.7199 0.6800 0.3329 0.2207 
15q11.2 0.3208 0.1616 0.5138 0.1362 
15q13.3 0.0883 0.3976 0.3672 0.2746 
16p13.11 0.4194 0.3775 0.8346 0.4124 
16p11.2 0.1613 0.1240 0.0655 0.0974 
17q12 0.7377 0.5205 0.4313 0.1385 
22q11.21 0.9386 0.9977 0.5456 0.8754 
Gene A/U Gene name 
3q29 genes DLG1 5/0 discs, large homolog 1 (Drosophila) 
RNF168 5/1 ring finger protein 168, E3 ubiquitin protein ligase 
CEP19 2/0 centrosomal protein 19kDa 
LRRC33 2/0 leucine rich repeat containing 33 
PAK2 2/0 p21 protein (Cdc42/Rac)-activated kinase 2 
PCYTIA 5/2 phosphate cytidylyltransferase 1, choline, alpha 
PIGX 6/3 phosphatidylinositol glycan anchor biosynthesis, class X 
FBXO45 1/0 F-box protein 45 
NCBP2 1/0 nuclear cap binding protein subunit 2, 20kDa 
PIGZ 1/0 phosphatidylinositol glycan anchor biosynthesis, class Z 
TFRC 1/0 transferrin receptor (p90, CD71) 
ZDHHC19 1/0 zine finger, DHHC-type containing 19 
C3orf43 4/2 chromosome 3 open reading frame 43 
MFI2 15/12 antigen p97 (melanoma associated) identified by monoclonal antibodies 133.2 and 96.5 
SLC51A 1 solute carrier family 51, alpha subunit 
BDH1 0/1 3-hydroxybutyrate dehydrogenase, type 1 
TCTEX1D2 0/1 Tctex1 domain containing 2 
WDR53 0/1 WD repeat domain 53 


Focused enrichment analysis of genes under schizophrenia-associated CNV regions. The top panel presents omnibus Pvalues testing all genes/regions (bold indicates significance after correction for the four 
tests, P°ret4 = 0.016 for NSctrict MAF < 0.1% variants). This enrichment arises solely from the 3q29 locus (middle panel; bold indicates significance after correction of the 44 tests performed, P°"’“"4 = 0.024 
for 3q29). Genes and NS.ict Case/control counts for the 3q29 region (bottom panel). 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Further stratification of enrichment analyses by class of variant 


a 
Disruptive singletons Damaging missense (strict) singleton 
Primary geneset P n A/U OR P n A/U OR 
All primary genes 0.0008 905 852/716 1.20 0.0393 1357 2080/2001 1.04 
SCZ de novo genes (refs. 18,19,30) 
Exome sequencing (disruptive) 0.0349 40 56/38 1.48 0.5613 53 121/120 1.01 
Exome sequencing (nonsyn) 0.0059 332 384/309 1.25 0.2776 393 750/736 1.02 
Copy number variants (refs. 5,13) 
de novo CNV genes 0.0224 64 61/40 1.53 0.0593 90 125/112 1.12 
SCZ-associated CNV genes 0.3378 72 65/55 1.19 0.0310 111 148/119 1.25 
GWAS (refs. 3,5,12) 
Voltage-gated calcium channel genes 0.0021 9 12/1 8.40 0.4629 18 37/35 1.06 
Common SNPs (P < 1e-4 intervals) 0.1832 185 165/146 1.14 0.9246 268 359/395 0.91 
miR-137 targets 0.6643 140 98/100 0.99 0.1415 263 376/361 1.05 
Synaptic genes (ref. 13) 
PSD (human core) 0.0824 219 172/145 1g 0.0070 394 646/581 1.12 
ARC 0.0012 9 9/0 19.20 0.0069 19 32/15 2.14 
NMDAR network 0.0162 17 17/5 3.42 0.0003 34 76/45 1.70 
PSD-95 0.0018 16 17/3 5.10 0.0218 34 44/30 1.47 
mGluR5 0.1335 10 9/3 3.02 0.1715 22 52/36 1.45 
b 
Case-unique burden analysis Known variants Novel variants 
Singletons MAF < 0.1% Singletons MAF < 0.1% 
Geneset P ngenes(A/U) A(U P n P n P n P n 
Composite 0.0006 829(275/214) 378(297) 0.3733 145 0.2202 226 0.0002 683 0.0005 744 
Primary 0.0022 1026(325/265) 440(367) 0.1003 191 0.0417 299 0.0074 831 0.0058 910 
SCZ de novo genes (refs. 18,19,30) 
Exome sequencing (disruptive) 0.0018 47(16/6) 29(12 0.5514 13 0.2196 24 0.0362 35 0.0010 40 
Exome sequencing (nonsyn) 0.0037 371(108/80) 159(116) 0.3647 94 0.2064 144 0.0142 302 0.0071 326 
Copy number variants (refs. 5,13) 
de novo CNV genes 0.1267 79(25/17) 32(24 0.0156 13 0.0116 24 0.0819 59 0.0679 67 
SCZ-associated CNV genes 0.7971 90(20/23) 24(32 0.0355 23 0.0069 34 0.6081 63 0.9187 76 
GWAS (refs 3,5,12) 
Voltage-gated calcium channel 0.0129 9(5/1) 10(1) 0.4922 2 0.7077 3 0.0006 7 0.0022 8 
P < 1e-4 intervals 0.1079 211(65/55) = 91(78 0.0394 44 0.0409 69 0.4425 164 0.1882 180 
miR-137 targets 0.4498 156(52/50) + 67(60 0.9939 14 0.9972 22 0.3846 133 0.2757 147 
Synaptic genes (ref. 13) 
PSD (human core) 0.2234 244(92/79) 113(109) 0.5348 25 0.3072 40 0.1091 205 0.1629 226 
ARC 0.0008 9(9/0) 9(0) : 0 : 0 0.0016 9 0.0013 9 
NMDAR network 0.0105 21(13/4) 18(4) 1.0000 1 0.6905 2 0.0075 16 0.0085 19 
PSD-95 0.0137 16(13/2) 14(2) 0.1218 1 0.1559 1 0.0034 15 0.0022 15 
mGluR5 0.1363 11(7/1) 8(1) . 0 0.1458 1 0.1427 10 0.1826 11 
Secondary (autism/ID) 0.0916 1249(348/314) 479(471) 0.1679 226 0.3543 352 0.1834 1041 0.0807 1143 
De novo genes (exome sequencing) 
Autism (disruptive) (refs. 22-25) 0.662 65(17/17) 20(26) 0.4463 18 0.0781 23 0.6161 50 0.7009 56 
Autism (nonsyn) (refs. 22-25) 0.220 407(101/96) 143(154) 0.3198 89 0.4487 133 0.6656 336 0.4960 369 
ID (disruptive) (refs. 20, 21) 0.262 8(4/1) 4(2) 1.0000 1 0.2747 3 0.3558 8 0.0578 8 
ID (nonsyn) (refs. 20,21) 0.052 69(22/18) 35(28) 0.1303 14 0.0934 26 0.5331 62 0.3368 66 
Neurodevelopmental candidates 
ASD candidates (ref. 39) 0.110 37(12/6) 16(7) 0.5824 9 0.7543 14 0.0484 24 0.0429 29 
ID candidates (ref. 39) 0.994 88(14/28) 16(38) 0.6553 16 0.7056 24 0.9488 74 0.9556 82 
Autism PPI networks 
CHD8 network (ref. 24) 1.000 1(0/1) 0(1) : 0 : 0 1.0000 1 1.0000 1 
49-gene network (ref. 24) 0.796 19(3/7) 4(16) 0.4755 5 0.7326 7 0.6081 30 0.7231 33 
74-gene network (ref. 24) 0.654 33(6/13) 10(28) 0.6438 «4 0.6667 4 0.7285 17 0.8411 19 
Fragile X mental retardation protein targets 
Darnell (ref. 40) targets 0.022 341(131/95) 169(133) 0.3048 39 0.3889 61 0.0007 288 0.0022 309 
Ascano (ref. 42) targets 0.449 517(134/131) 187(200) 0.5571 83 0.7281 128 0.5261 439 0.4089 482 
Ascano (ref. 42) FMRP/autism 0.423 33(10/6) 12(12) 0.0384 5 0.4624 «11 0.6088 23 0.3954 28 


a, Gene set analyses for damaging missense mutations only. For the primary gene set and the 12 constituent subsets, a comparison of disruptive versus (strictly defined) damaging missenses, that is, an 


independent set of variants. The omnibus resu 
signal we observe comes from (singleton) disru 


It for the primary test is modest (P = 0.04) and did not withstand correction for multiple testing: as illustrated in Fig. 1 and the main text, the bulk of the enrichment 
ptive mutations. Nonetheless, specific gene sets such as ARC and the NMDAR network are highly and independently enriched for missense variants. N represents the 


number of genes with at least one mutation of this class observed in the sample. A/U represent case/control counts of non-reference genotypes. OR represents the odds ratio (not corrected for exome-wide rates) 


estimated by Firth’s method for sets with smal 


cell counts. All tests are empirical and one-sided (higher values expected in cases) as described in the main text and Methods. b, Enrichment analyses of novel and 


case-unique disruptive mutations. For primary and secondary gene sets (and constituent subsets) as well as the composite set: results of alternative burden analyses. First, focusing only on genes without any 


control disruptive variants; no further frequenc 


y filter is imposed. Here ‘N genes(A/U)’ indicates the number of genes with at least one disruptive variant, followed by the number of genes with case-only disruptive 


mutations and (for comparison) the number with control-only disruptive mutations. The ‘A(U)’ column gives the number of case variants in the case-only genes: the test statistic is based on the empirical 


distribution of this count. The U in this field re| 


resents the similar quantity for controls (not explicitly used in the statistic). The second set of analyses represent standard burden/enrichment tests (that is, as 


Tables 1 and 2) but stratified for novel versus known disruptive variants, according to dbSNP and the Exome Sequencing Project/Exome Variant Server (ESP/EVS) database. Novel variants show greater 
enrichment, although most rare variants observed in our study (both in cases and in controls) are novel, so tests of novel variants will have greater power. 
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Extended Data Table 6 | Gene set analysis of de novo genes from schizophrenia exome-sequencing studies 


a 
Disruptive NSstrict NSbroad 
Set ngenes Singletons MAF < 0.1% MAF <0.5% Singletons MAF <0.1%MAF <0.5% _ Singletons MAF < 0.1% MAF < 0.5% 
Fromer et al. 
(ref. 30) disruptive 63 0.1484 0.0075 0.0034 0.7401 0.7324 0.6264 0.3347 0.1660 0.2536 
Fromer et al. 
(ref. 30) nonsyn 464 0.0004 0.0003 0.0016 0.0341 0.0057 0.0892 0.4688 0.4842 0.6547 
Girard & Xu 
(refs. 18,19) disruptive 24 0.0342 0.0082 0.0082 0.0423 0.0412 0.0602 0.0774 0.1106 0.0891 
Girard & Xu 
(refs. 18,19) nonsyn 151 0.6916 0.4124 0.4186 0.1510 0.1326 0.1285 0.2258 0.3420 0.1790 
Combined SCZ 
disruptive 87 0.0319 0.0007 0.0003 0.3355 0.3162 0.2692 0.1325 0.0757 0.1016 
Combined SCZ 
nonsyn 611 0.0053 0.0011 0.0055 0.0192 0.0024 0.0379 0.3408 0.4064 0.4472 
b 
Gene De novo study (type) Test n AU P__ Gene name 
ALDH1L2 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn disruptive 6 10/3 0.028 aldehyde dehydrogenase 1 family, member L2 
CACNA1S Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 23 28/15 0.031 calcium channel, voltage-dependent, L type, alpha 1S subunit 
DLG1 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 4 5/0 0.021 discs, large homolog 1 (Drosophila) 
IGSF22 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn disruptive 5 5/0 0.043 immunoglobulin superfamily, member 22 
JARID2 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 5 5/0 0.041 jumonji, AT rich interactive domain 2 
LAMA4 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 8 12/4 0.041 laminin, alpha 4 
NBEA Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 5 5/0 0.025 neurobeachin 
POLL Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn disruptive 4 4/0 0.042 polymerase (DNA directed), lambda 
PTK2B Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 4 4/0 0.044 PTK2B protein tyrosine kinase 2 beta 
SHKBP1 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 9 15/4 0.018 SH8KBP1 binding protein 1 
SULF2 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 5 7/0 0.007 sulfatase 2 
SYNGAP1 Xu (ref. 19) LoF NSstrict 4 4/0 0.043 synaptic Ras GTPase activating protein 1 
SZT2 Xu (ref. 19) LoF NSstrict 22 18/9 0.049 seizure threshold 2 homolog (mouse) 
TANC1 Fromer (ref. 30) nonsyn NSstrict 14 17/4 0.002 tetratricopeptide repeat, ankyrin repeat and coiled-coil containing 1 
TEP1 Xu (ref. 19) nonsyn NSstrict 26 25/14 0.048 telomerase-associated protein 1 
UFL1 Fromer (ref. 30) LoF NSstrict 4 7/0 0.008 UFM1-specific ligase 1 
UFL1 Fromer (ref. 30) LoF disruptive 2 5/0 0.029 UFM1-specific ligase 1 


a, Test of case enrichment of rare variants in cases compared to controls, for genes with one or more de novos in Fromer et al.2°, Xu et al.!2 and/or Girard et al.®, The Pvalues in bold are significant at P°"’t4 < 0,05, 
correcting for all 3 x 3 x 6 = 54 tests reported. b, Genes nominally significant (no correction) that had an observed de novo in one of the schizophrenia studies. 
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Extended Data Table 7 | Summary of observed likely N.A, deleterious variants in ARC genes across studies 


Current study 
Damaging missense de novo CNV de novo SNV de novo SNV 
ARC gene (n=28) Disruptive (strict) (Kirov et al., ref. 13) (Fromer et al., ref. 30) in ID (refs. 20,21) 


Counts: 9/0 32/15 8 CNVs 6 SNVs 5 SNVs 
P-value: 0.0016 0.0069 0.00025 0.0005 0.00002 


For the 28 ARC genes, a summary of which genes had singleton disruptive, or damaging missense, variants in the current study, compiled alongside the genes with de novo CNVs or SNVs observed in Kirov eta/.13 or 
Fromer et a/.2° as well as the intellectual disability (ID) de novo genes (compiled in Fromer et al.3°). The Pvalues at the bottom indicate that in each comparison the ARC gene set was significantly enriched. 
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Molecular control of 5-opioid receptor 


signalling 


Gustavo Fenalti!*, Patrick M. Giguere”*, Vsevolod Katritch’, Xi-Ping Huang”, Aaron A. Thompson’, Vadim Cherezov', 


Bryan L. Roth? & Raymond C. Stevens! 


Opioids represent widely prescribed and abused medications, although their signal transduction mechanisms are not 
well understood. Here we present the 1.8 A high-resolution crystal structure of the human 5-opioid receptor (5-OR), 
revealing the presence and fundamental role of a sodium ion in mediating allosteric control of receptor functional 
selectivity and constitutive activity. The distinctive 5-OR sodium ion site architecture is centrally located in a polar 
interaction network in the seven-transmembrane bundle core, with the sodium ion stabilizing a reduced agonist affinity 
state, and thereby modulating signal transduction. Site-directed mutagenesis and functional studies reveal that changing 
the allosteric sodium site residue Asn 131 to an alanine or a valine augments constitutive B-arrestin-mediated signalling. 
Asp95Ala, Asn310Ala and Asn314Ala mutations transform classical 6-opioid antagonists such as naltrindole into potent 
B-arrestin-biased agonists. The data establish the molecular basis for allosteric sodium ion control in opioid signalling, 
revealing that sodium-coordinating residues act as ‘efficacy switches’ at a prototypic G-protein-coupled receptor. 


The three classical opioid receptors (tl, k and 6-OR) and the related 
nociceptin/orphanin FQ peptide receptor (NOP) are G-protein-coupled 
receptors (GPCRs) essential for regulating nociception, mood and aware- 
ness’. These opioid GPCRs are activated by endogenous peptides (endor- 
phins, enkephalins, dynorphins, nociceptin/orphanin FQ), natural alkaloids 
(opiates), and an expanding number of small molecule agonists through 
interactions with the orthosteric site located in the extracellular portion 
of the seven-transmembrane (7TM) bundle. Despite the progress made 
in understanding GPCR activation’, the underlying molecular mechan- 
isms and structural features responsible for many processes including 
signal transduction, allosteric modulation, functional selectivity and 
constitutive activity remain elusive**. 


Insights from 1.8 A resolution 6-OR structure 


Pioneering studies initiated in 1973 on opioid receptors revealed that 
physiological concentrations of sodium alter opiate ligand binding and 
signalling, albeit by unknown mechanisms*®. To address the molecular 
basis for the striking allosteric effect of sodium on opioid receptor function, 
we crystallized the human 5-OR (residues 36-338) with an amino-terminal 
bs62RIL (BRIL) fusion protein (BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)) and determined 
the crystal structure in complex with the subtype-selective ligand nal- 
trindole’ at 1.8 A resolution (Fig. 1, Extended Data Table 1 and Methods). 
Importantly, the high-resolution BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole struc- 
ture contains the wild-type protein sequence, including an intact intra- 
cellular loop 3 (ICL3), providing the opportunity to study an opioid 
receptor that closely resembles a near native conformational state. 
The 1.8 A structure of the human 8-OR is similar to the 3.4 A Mus 
musculus 5-OR structure fused to T4 lysozyme’ at the ICL3 site (root 
mean squared deviation of 0.91 A over all structurally characterized 
Co atoms) with the distinction that the atomic details of regions crucial 
for receptor activity are revealed. These include: (1) a fully resolved 
ICL3 adopting a ‘closed’ inactive state conformation (Fig. 2); (2) a 
detailed molecular characterization of the orthosteric site with water- 
mediated ligand-receptor interactions (Extended Data Fig. 1); (3) a 


distinct conformation of the human third extracellular loop (ECL3) 
(Extended Data Fig. 2); and, importantly, (4) a high-resolution char- 
acterization of the allosteric sodium site, water molecules and a com- 
prehensive network of hydrogen-bond interactions inside the 7TM 
core (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Figs 3, 4). 

All ICL3 residues are well resolved in the BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)- 
naltrindole structure. The side-chain guanidinium group of Arg 257°** 
(superscripts indicate residue numbering using the Ballesteros—Weinstein 
nomenclature’) appears to have a key role in stabilizing ICL3 by form- 
ing an extensive hydrogen-bonding network with the main-chain car- 
bonyls of Leu 240°°”, Arg 244’? and Val 243’, and a salt bridge with 
the carboxylate group of Asp 253°” (Fig. 2a). The Leu246'? and 
Val 243'“"” side chains insert back in the helical bundle and form a 
hydrophobic cluster with Val 150°*4, Leu 240°” and Leu 256°*° (Fig, 2b). 
The loop also interacts with helix III via a water-mediated hydrogen- 
bond network between the main-chain carbonyl groups of Leu 246'°'? 
and Val 150°°4, and the side chain of Arg 239°°° (Fig. 2d). These atomic 
details suggest a stable ‘closed’ conformation of ICL3 in the inactive 
5-OR, which tethers the intracellular ends of helices V and VI. Although 
it contrasts with the more ‘exposed’ ICL3 conformations in the thermo- 
stabilized Az, adenosine receptor (A2,AR; Protein Data Bank (PDB) 
accession 3PWH)” and rhodopsin (PDB 3CAP)"' (Fig. 2c), the ICL3 in 
5-OR is similar to that observed in the lower resolution NOP structure 
(PDB 4EA3)” (Fig. 2b). A high sequence conservation of ICL3 in all 
four opioid receptors, which signal primarily via Go,.-proteins, sug- 
gests that ICL3 can adopt a similar ‘closed’ conformation in inactive 
states of all opioid receptor subtypes. The closed conformation of ICL3 
may have a role in stabilizing the inactive state in opioid receptors, and 
thus compensate for the lack of a stabilizing ‘ionic lock’ in these recep- 
tors, which have a hydrophobic Leu®”° instead of the usual Glu°*” side 
chain that is required for an ionic lock. 

In the orthosteric pocket, the BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole struc- 
ture reveals an extensive network of water-mediated interactions with 
the morphinan group of naltrindole, including interactions with residues 


Department of Integrative Structural and Computational Biology, The Scripps Research Institute, 10550 North Torrey Pines Road, La Jolla, California 92037, USA. *National Institute of Mental Health 
Psychoactive Drug Screening Program and Department of Pharmacology and Division of Chemical Biology and Medicinal Chemistry, University of North Carolina Chapel Hill Medical School, Chapel Hill, 


North Carolina 27599, USA. 
*These authors contributed equally to this work. 
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Figure 1 | Interactions in the 7TM core of BRIL-5OR(AN/AC)-naltrindole. 
a, BRIL-6OR(AN/AC)-naltrindole structure (light green, BRIL fusion 
omitted) and residues around the allosteric sodium site (green sticks). Sodium 
is shown asa blue sphere; red and pink spheres are waters in the first and second 
coordination shells, respectively. Naltrindole is shown as orange sticks. 

b, Hydrogen bonds (grey dotted lines) and hydrophobic residues (orange 
surface, located below the allosteric site). c, ‘Sliced’ surface representation of 
BRIL-dOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole showing the continuous pathway 


in helix V and ECL2 (Extended Data Fig. 1a). For the ECL3 region, a key 
selectivity determinant for peptide binding to classical opioid receptors’, 
we observe that the side chain of Arg 291° constrains a distinct loop 
conformation between helices VI and VII through hydrogen-bonding 
networks with the main-chain carbonyl groups of Val 287°“? and Trp 
284° positioning the latter for a n—7 interaction with naltrindole 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). This conformation of ECL3 is quite different 
from the one observed for the lower resolution M. musculus 6-OR 
structure’, which has an asparagine side chain instead of the Asp 290°C 
seen in the human 6-OR. These high-resolution details of the binding 
pocket and ligand interactions in the human 6-OR orthosteric site 
provide an excellent framework for designing new 5-OR ligands“* 
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connectivity between orthosteric and allosteric sites. d, 2mF, - DF, electron 
density map (grey mesh) contoured at 2o around residues, waters and sodium 
in the allosteric site. Hydrogen bonds are shown as black (first sodium ion 
coordination shell) and yellow (other hydrogen bonds) dotted lines. Arrows 
indicate increased B-arrestin constitutive activity of ‘efficacy switch’ mutants 
Asn131>*°Ala and Asn131°*°Val (yellow) and f-arrestin-biased activation in 
response to naltrindole in the Asp957°°Ala mutant (red). 


and allosteric modulators’* with improved selectivity and functional 
profiles. 


Unique features of the 6-OR sodium site 


Evidence for the presence of a sodium ion in the allosteric site is similar 
to that observed in the high-resolution A24AR structure (PDB 4EIY)"*, 
including: (1) electron density showing coordination of the proposed 
sodium position by five oxygen atoms; (2) short distances observed 
between the ion and coordinating oxygens (~2.4 A); and (3) calcula- 
tions of ion valence (Supplementary Table 1). The cavity harbouring 
the allosteric sodium is formed by the side chains of 16 residues, 15 of 
which are highly conserved in class A GPCRs (Fig. 1 and Extended 
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Figure 2 | Structure of the human 
6-OR ICL3. a, 2mF, - DF, electron 
density map (grey mesh) of BRIL- 
S5OR(AN/AC)-naltrindole ICL3 
contoured at 1c. Polar and ionic 
interactions of Arg 257°" are shown 
by orange dashed lines. b, ICL3 loop 
comparison between BRIL- 
SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole (green) 
and NOP” (light grey) structures. 
Hydrophobic residues in the ICL3 
hydrophobic cluster are shown as 
orange spheres and oleic acid (OLA) 
molecules are represented by yellow 
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SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole (green) 
with A,,AR (magenta; PDB 3PWH) 
and rhodopsin (RHO, grey; PDB 
3CAP). d, Details of the hydrogen 
bonds between Arg 239°%°, 

Leu 246'“, Val 150°>4 and water 
molecule (red sphere) are shown by 
grey dashed lines. 


Data Fig. 3). Notably, the structure of BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrin- 
dole revealed that in addition to the highly conserved Asp 957”? and 
Ser 135°*? side chains'’, the sodium ion is directly coordinated by a 
non-conserved Asn 131°*° side chain. Whereas Asn**° is conserved 
among opioid receptors (Extended Data Fig. 3b), the majority (~70%) 
of class A GPCRs have a hydrophobic residue in this position, and in 
the high-resolution A,,AR structure the side chain of Leu 87° is 
pointing towards the lipidic membrane’. By contrast, in the BRIL- 
dSOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole structure the Asn 131°°° side chain points 
into the sodium pocket, placing its oxygen (OD1) and nitrogen (ND2) 
atoms between the ion and the orthosteric pocket (Fig. 1). These exact 
atom positions are occupied by two water molecules in the allosteric 
sodium site of the A,,AR structure (Extended Data Fig. 3a). In addi- 
tion to the key role of the Asn 131°”? side-chain OD1 atom in sodium 
coordination, the ND2 atom is hydrogen bonded to both side-chain 
OD1 and main-chain carbonyl atoms of Asp 128°”? via a water mole- 
cule (Fig. 1); the latter residue occupies a central position deep in the 
orthosteric site and establishes a salt bridge with the nitrogen group of 
naltrindole. These interactions between the sodium ion, Asn 131°*° 
and Asp 128° establish an apparent axis of connectivity between orthos- 
teric and allosteric regions on the receptor characterized in the inactive 
state. Altogether, the allosteric sodium of 5-OR is coordinated by five 
oxygen atoms, from Asp 95~~”, Ser 135°*? and Asn 131°*° side chains 
and two structurally conserved water molecules, which comprises the 
first coordination shell for the sodium ion (Fig. 1 and Extended Data 
Figs 3, 4). 

The second coordination shell of the sodium ion in the allosteric site 
is formed by the side chains of three residues (Trp 274°**, Asn 310’*” 
and Asn 314’**) and two additional water molecules in contact with 
waters in the first shell (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Figs 3, 4). These con- 
served residues of the sodium pocket belong to two of the most well- 
known class A functional motifs: CW°**xP in helix VI and N’?PxxY 
in helix VII (x denotes any residue) (Fig. 1a), which have a critical role 
in GPCR activation processes’. As a whole, the cluster comprising the 
sodium ion and eight water molecules mediates extensive intrahelical 
hydrogen-bond networks between helices I, II, III, VI and VII in the 


core of the receptor, when it is stabilized in an inactive state conforma- 
tion. By contrast, the activated agonist-bound structure of A,,4AR 
reveals a sodium site that is collapsed by an inward movement of helix 
Vir, suggesting that rearrangements in this conserved sodium pocket 
have a key role in the activation of class A GPCRs’. 


Functional characterization of 5-OR 


To correlate the structural data obtained using BRIL-SOR(AN/AC) 
with the wild-type 6-OR, we performed radioligand binding assays 
with opioid agonists and antagonists with wild-type 5-OR and BRIL- 
SOR(AN/AC) constructs expressed in HEK293 and Sf9 (Spodoptera 
frugiperda) cells, respectively. We found that the BRIL-6OR(AN/AC) 
and wild-type 5-OR displayed similar ligand-binding affinities (Extended 
Data Table 2) and, when both were expressed in HEK293 cells, they dis- 
played similar functional coupling to Ga;-mediated signalling (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a, b). Consistent with classical studies performed on opioid 
receptors in situ”’”°, physiological concentrations of NaCl (140 mM) 
reduced the affinity of the 5-OR peptide agonist DADLE ([D-Ala2, 
D-Leu5] enkephalin), which is structurally related to endogenous pep- 
tide agonists, at both wild-type 5-OR expressed in HEK293 cells and 
BRIL-dOR(AN/AC) expressed in Sf9 cells, while having minimal effects 
on antagonist-binding affinity (Extended Data Table 2). To confirm 
the specificity of the sodium site, we also examined the effects of other 
monovalent cations on the binding of *H-DADLE in saturation bind- 
ing assays. Among several monovalent cations tested, only sodium at 
physiological concentrations reduced *H-DADLE binding (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). 


Sodium modulates 5-OR ligand binding 


Although the phenomenon of allosteric modulation of GPCR ligand 
affinity by sodium ions has been previously described for a number of 
class A GPCRs (for example, opioid, adrenergic, adenosine and dopa- 
mine receptors)*’~*, the nature of this allosteric effect, as well as 
sodium’s affinity for the allosteric site is unknown. To quantify 
sodium’s affinity at its allosteric binding site and to clarify the nature 
of the apparent negative cooperativity with respect to the peptide 
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Figure 3 | Effect of sodium site mutations on sodium allosterism and 
B-arrestin constitutive activity. a, b, The effects of graded doses of sodium on 
DADLE affinity were measured at wild-type (a) and D95A mutant (b). Results 
were analysed using the allosteric model summarized in Table 1. c, The basal 
activity of Asn131°*’Ala and Asn131°*°Val is compared to wild type (WT) 
over a range of DNA dosages and their activity exceeded the one achieved with a 
saturating concentration of DADLE (10 1M) at wild type (open square). 
Receptors were expressed at comparable levels (wild type, 226-758 fmol mg’; 
Asn131°*°Ala, 77-553 fmol mg '; Asn131>*°Val, 176-715 fmol mg). 
Results represent average + s.e.m. from a minimum of 64 replicates from a 
representative assay. d, Mutants Asn131°°Ala and Asn131>*°Val responded 
to DADLE (10 11M) with a modest degree of stimulation (*P < 0.01 (t-test) 
versus no drug addition (basal)). Low-level expression was used allowing the 
detection of activation by a saturating concentration of DADLE. 


agonist DADLE, we performed a series of radioligand binding assays 
in varying NaCl concentrations and then analysed the results using a 
standard allosteric model”. Our studies revealed that sodium had 
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essentially the same affinity and produced a similar degree of negative 
cooperativity at both wild-type 5-OR expressed in HEK293 cells and 
the BRIL-dOR(AN/AC) expressed in Sf cells, although the negative 
cooperativity with DADLE was slightly decreased in the crystallized 
construct (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 5c, d and Table 1). These find- 
ings confirm that the crystallized construct maintains essentially the 
same capacity for sodium-dependent allosteric regulation as the wild- 
type 5-OR. Moreover, by revealing the relatively high sodium affinity 
to 6-OR (Kg = 13.3mM), our studies demonstrate that at physio- 
logical sodium concentrations (140 mM) the sodium site is likely to 
be saturated. 


Asn 131 regulates B-arrestin bias 


Given the intimate relationships between residues coordinating allos- 
teric sodium and motifs implicated in GPCR activation (for example, 
Asn 314”? and Tyr 318’? of the NP’ °°xxY motif; Fig. 1)*, we pre- 
dicted that mutating selected sodium site residues could modulate 
5-OR functionality. Accordingly, we performed functional studies 
on selected sodium site mutants (Figs 3 and 4, Table 1, Supplemen- 
tary Table 2, Extended Data Table 3 and Extended Data Fig. 7) and dis- 
covered that mutating the sodium-anchoring 5-OR residue Asn 131°”? 
into alanine or valine considerably enhanced constitutive activity for 
the B-arrestin pathway (Fig. 3c, d and Extended Data Fig. 7). Notably, 
the B-arrestin constitutive activity of Asn131°*°Ala or Asn131°°°Val 
mutants exceeded the activation levels of wild-type 6-OR achieved with 
a saturating concentration of the agonist DADLE (Fig. 3c), whereas 
Go, protein basal activity remained unaffected (Extended Data Fig. 7). 
The Asn 131**° mutants increased receptor B-arrestin constitutive 
activity as well as DADLE-binding affinity, as compared with wild- 
type 5-OR, albeit DADLE efficacy for the B-arrestin pathway was 
greatly reduced (Supplementary Table 2 and Extended Data Table 3). 
Importantly, although the Asn131°*°Ala mutation abolished the ‘sodium 
effect’, the receptor carrying the Asn131°*°Val mutation retained sodium 
ion binding, although with lower affinity compared to wild-type recep- 
tor (Table 1). 

The key differences in sodium ion binding affinity between the 
Asn 131°*° mutants provided us with a model system to further clarify 
the role of sodium on canonical Go-protein-mediated signalling. Notably, 
the Asn131°*°Ala mutant was inactive whereas the Asn131°*°Val 
mutant, which partially retains the ‘sodium effect’, maintained Ga; 
activity, although with reduced agonist potency compared with the 
wild-type 5-OR (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Table 2). These data indi- 
cate that a complete disruption of the interactions between Asn 131°*° 
and the sodium ion can induce high levels of constitutive activity at 
non-canonical B-arrestin signalling, while simultaneously abolishing 
canonical G-protein signalling, essentially inducing an ‘efficacy switch’ 
from the Ga; protein pathway to a B-arrestin pathway. These results 
reveal that the non-conserved residue Asn 131° has an essential role 
in controlling both 6-OR functional selectivity and constitutive activ- 
ity, probably through its structural role in coordinating the allosteric 


Table 1 | Allosteric parameters for sodium at BRIL-SOR(AN/AC) and 
wild-type 5-OR 


Na* Nat po +s.e.m. a Hill coefficient 
pkg+s.em. Kg (mM) 
6-OR WT (HEK293) 1.88+0.10 13.3 1.93+034 0.012 0.56+0.16 
D95A (HEK293) NAE NAE NAE NAE  NAE 
D95N (HEK293) NAE NAE NAE NAE  NAE 
N131A (HEK293) NAE NAE NAE NAE NAE 
N131V (HEK293) Lil+0.15 77 1.61+086 0.025 0.61+0.02 
BRIL-dOR(AN/AC) = 1.79+0.11 15.9 0.86+0.05 0.138 0.79+0.02 
(Sf) 


Radioligand binding assays (Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data Fig. 5c, d) were analysed by the allosteric 
model (see ref. 25 for details). Here « defines the effect of allosteric ligand (in this case, sodium) on 
orthosteric ligand (in this case, DADLE); an «> 1 indicates a positive effect thereby increasing binding 
affinity, whereas an «< 1 indicates a negative effect thereby reducing binding affinity. For the 
Asp957>°Ala, Asp957°°Asn and Asn1319°Ala mutations, no allosteric effect of sodium was observed 
(see Fig. 3b for representative data with the Asp95°°°Ala mutant). 

NAE, no allosteric effect of sodium observed; WT, wild type. 
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Figure 4 | Sodium-coordinating residues form an efficacy switch regulating 
biased signalling. Mutation of the sodium-anchoring residues Asp95~°°, 
Asn310’" and Asn314” promotes efficacy switching of the cyclopentene- 
containing antagonist naltrindole into a potent B-arrestin-biased agonist. 
a-d, Normalized concentration-responses of 6-OR-mediated Ga; signalling 
induced by BW373U86 (a) and naltrindole (c), and 5-OR-mediated B-arrestin 


sodium. We also compared basal Ga; protein activity for the sodium 
site 6-OR mutants (Extended Data Fig. 7) and found that the mutants 
have constitutive Go; activity similar to the wild-type 5-OR, with a 
minor increase at Asn314”*°Ala mutant and decrease at Asn131°*°Ala 
and Asn131°*° Val mutants. The strong B-arrestin-biased activity 
observed with Asn131°*°Ala and Asn131°*°Val could contribute to 
this small reduction by displacing Go, protein. 


Sodium-dependent opioid pharmacology 


We next examined Asp 95**°, another key sodium site residue, and 


found that mutation of this residue into either alanine or asparagine 
abolished the ‘sodium effect’ in radioligand binding assays (Fig. 3b and 
Table 1). The small molecule agonist BW373U86 has been previously 
described as a selective orthosteric 5-OR agonist for which binding to 
the receptor is minimally affected by sodium ions”*. Consequently, 
BW373U86 displays a low-to-moderate reduction in G-protein and 
B-arrestin signalling at sodium-anchored-residue mutants compared 
to wild type (Fig. 4a, b). On the other hand, the peptide agonist DADLE 
has a diminished potency for B-arrestin recruitment at the 5-OR 
mutant Asp95”°°Ala and is inactive at both the Asn310’*°Ala and 
the Asn314”*? Ala mutants, while showing low-to-moderate reduction 
in G-protein-agonist efficacy (Supplementary Table 2). Importantly, 
we discovered that classical 5-OR ligands containing a cyclopentene 
functional group (naltrindole, naltriben and 7-benzylidenenaltrexone 
(BNTX)), which display no apparent agonist activity at the B-arrestin 
pathway with the wild-type 5-OR, gained potent f-arrestin-biased 
agonist activity at the Asp95*°°Ala sodium site mutant (Fig. 4d and 
Supplementary Table 2). A similar transformative effect is observed 
when the sodium site residues Asn 310’*°and Asn 314” were mutated 
to alanine (Fig. 4d and Supplementary Table 2). The conversion of these 
antagonists/weak partial agonists into f-arrestin-biased agonists by 
mutations in the allosteric sodium site, together with the effects of 
Asn 1317? mutants described above, uncovered what we characterize 
as ‘efficacy switches’ within 6-OR. These efficacy switches are appar- 
ently distinct from those previously reported at which only G-protein 
signalling was enhanced’’”*. 
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B-arrestin recruitment ~o- WT 
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~~ N310A 
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- N131A 
-= N131V 
50> 
0- 
-14 -4 
Log[BW373U86] 
1507 q 
1007 
507 
0 4 
-14 -4 


Log[naltrindole] 


recruitment with BW373U86 (b) and naltrindole (d) were quantified as in 
Methods. Results represent average + s.e.m. of four independent experiments 
each in quadruplicate and are presented as percentage of activation by 
BW373U86. Receptors were all transfected with 15 ,g DNA revealing weak 
partial agonist activity of naltrindole at Ga; signalling as described 
previously””*°. 


The allosteric sodium-binding pocket described here in atomic 
detail is potentially an attractive drug discovery target. Although the 
binding of small molecule allosteric modulators in this highly con- 
served site is unlikely to have desired subtype selectivity, extension of 
selective orthosteric ligands into the sodium cavity may lead to bitopic 
compounds with new pharmacological properties, for example, inverse 
agonism or strong functional bias. The detailed crystal structure may 
also help to identify the binding site and shed light on the mode of 
action for the other types of positive allosteric modulator (PAM) com- 
pounds, such as those recently reported in ref. 15. 

Our results reveal a profound and essential role for allosteric sodium- 
anchoring residues at specifying GPCR signal transduction and phar- 
macology. Mutation of sodium-anchoring residues within the allosteric 
site selectively modulates not only agonist binding, but also markedly 
changes GPCR functional activity by augmenting B-arrestin constitutive 
activity and introducing new patterns of biased signalling. In particular, 
these findings highlight the unexpectedly essential role for sodium- 
coordinating amino acids as efficacy switches for GPCR signalling. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The BRIL-6OR(AN/AC) construct has its first 35 amino-terminal residues (AN 
35) replaced with the thermostabilized apocytochrome bs62 RIL (M7W, H102I, 
R106L; BRIL) and 34 carboxy-terminal residues (AC 34) deleted and was expressed 
in S. frugiperda (Sf9) insect cells for structural and radioactive ligand-binding 
experiments. Sf9 membranes were solubilized in 0.75% (w/v) n-dodecyl-f-p- 
maltopyranoside and 0.15% (w/v) cholesteryl hemisuccinate in the presence of 
25 UM naltrindole, and purified by immobilized metal ion affinity chromatography. 
Receptor crystallization was performed using the lipidic cubic phase (LCP) method. 
The protein-LCP mixture contained 40% (w/w) protein solution, 54% (w/w) mono- 
olein (Sigma) and 6% (w/w) cholesterol. Crystallization trials were performed using 
40 nl protein-laden LCP overlaid with 0.8 pl precipitant solution (31-34% (v/v) 
PEG 400, 0.095-0.12 M K/Na tartrate, 5% (v/v) ethylene glycol, 100 mM MES 
buffer, pH 6.1-6.2, and 1mM naltrindole) at 20°C. Crystallographic data were 
collected on the 23ID-D beamline (GM/CA CAT) of the Advanced Photon Source 
at the Argonne National Laboratory using a 20-m collimated minibeam. Data 
sets from 47 different crystals were merged for the final data set (Supplementary 
Table 1). cAMP assays were performed in HEK293T cells co-transfected with 
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human wild-type 5-OR or various mutants along with a split-luciferase-based 
cAMP biosensor (GloSensor; Promega). 5-OR f-arrestin-recruitment assays were 
performed using the Tango assay as described in Methods. *H-naltrindole-binding 
assays were performed using Sf? membranes expressing the crystallized construct 
BRIL-dOR(AN/AC) or HEK293 T-cell membrane preparations transiently expres- 
sing wild-type or mutant 5-OR receptors. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Cloning, expression and purification. The wild-type human 5-OR gene (OPRD1; 
UniProt accession P41143) was synthesized by DNA2.0 with codon optimization 
for expression in S. frugiperda (Sf9), and then cloned into a modified pFastBacl 
vector (Invitrogen) containing an expression cassette with a haemagglutinin signal 
sequence followed by a Flag tag, a 10 X His tag and a tobacco etch virus (TEV) 
protease recognition site at the N terminus. Thirty-four amino acids were deleted 
from the C terminus (residues 339-372), and 35 residues of the N terminus 
(residues 1-35) of 6-OR were replaced with the thermostabilized apocytochrome 
bs62RIL from Escherichia coli (M7W, H102I and R106L) (BRIL)”' protein using 
splicing by overlap extension PCR. A Pro37Ser mutation was introduced in the N 
terminus of 5-OR to facilitate crystallization. Recombinant baculoviruses were 
generated using the Bac-to-Bac system (Invitrogen) and were used to infect Sf9 
insect cells at a density of 2X 10° cells ml~! at a multiplicity of infection of 5 as 
described previously’. Infected cells were grown at 27°C for 48h before being 
collected, and the cell pellets were stored at —80 °C. 

Insect cell membranes were disrupted as described previously™. In brief, cell 
pellets were homogenized by douncing in a hypotonic buffer containing 10 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.5, 10mM MgCl, 20 mM KCl and EDTA-free complete protease 
inhibitor cocktail tablets (Roche). Washing of the membranes was performed by 
repeated dounce homogenization and centrifugation in the same hypotonic buf- 
fer (once more), followed by high osmotic buffer containing 1.0 M NaCl, 10 mM 
HEPES, pH7.5, 10 mM MgCl, 20mM KCl and EDTA-free complete protease 
inhibitor cocktail tablets (three times). Purified membranes were re-suspended in 
10 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 10 mM MgCl, 20 mM KCl and 30% (v/v) glycerol, flash 
frozen with liquid nitrogen, and stored at —80 °C. 

Before receptor purification membranes were thawed and washed once again 
in a buffer containing 1.0 M NaCl, 10 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 10 mM MgCl, 20 mM 
KCl. Washed membranes were re-suspended in buffer containing 50 1M naltrin- 
dole (Tocris), 2 mg ml! iodoacetamide (Sigma), 500 mM NaCl, 50 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.5, and incubated at 4 °C for 1h before solubilization. The membranes were 
then solubilized in 50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 0.75% (w/v) n-dodecyl- 
B-p-maltopyranoside (DDM; Anatrace), 0.15% (w/v) cholesteryl hemisuccinate 
(CHS; Sigma) and 25 tM naltrindole for 3 h at 4 °C. The supernatant was isolated 
by centrifugation at 160,000g for 45 min, and incubated in 20 mM buffered imi- 
dazole (pH 7.5), 0.7 M NaCl with 1 ml of TALON IMAC resin (Clontech) over- 
night at 4°C. After binding, the resin was washed with 15 column volumes of 
wash buffer I (50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 800 mM NaCl, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 0.1% (w/v) 
DDM, 0.02% (w/v) CHS, 10mM ATP, 10mM MgCl, and 504M naltrindole), 
followed by 10 column volumes of wash buffer II (50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM 
NaCl, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 0.02% (w/v) DDM, 0.004% (w/v) CHS, 50 mM imidazole 
and 50 uM naltrindole). The protein was then eluted by 5 column volumes of 
elution buffer (25mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 0.02% 
(w/v) DDM, 0.004% (w/v) CHS, 250 mM imidazole and 100 uM naltrindole). PD 
miniTrap G-25 column (GE Healthcare) was used to remove imidazole. The 
protein was then treated overnight with His-tagged TEV protease to cleave the 
N-terminal His tag and Flag tag. TEV protease and the cleaved N-terminal frag- 
ment were removed by TALON IMAC resin incubation for 1h at 4°C. Purified 
receptor was concentrated to 20 mg ml with a 100 kDa molecular weight cutoff 
Vivaspin centrifuge concentrator (GE Healthcare). Protein purity and monodis- 
persity were tested by SDS-PAGE and analytical size-exclusion chromatography 
(aSEC). Typically, the protein purity exceeded 95%, and the aSEC profile showed a 
single peak, indicative of receptor monodispersity. 

Crystallization. Receptor samples in complex with naltrindole were reconsti- 
tuted into lipidic cubic phase (LCP) by mixing with molten lipid using a mech- 
anical syringe mixer*. The protein-LCP mixture contained 40% (w/w) protein 
solution, 54% (w/w) monoolein (Sigma) and 6% (w/w) cholesterol (AvantiPolar 
Lipids). Crystallization trials were performed in 96-well glass sandwich plates*® 
(Marienfeld) by an NT8-LCP crystallization robot (Formulatrix) using 40 nl 
protein-laden LCP overlaid with 0.8 ul precipitant solution in each well, and 
sealed with a glass coverslip. Protein reconstitution in LCP and crystallization 
trials was carried out at room temperature (~20-23 °C). The crystallization plates 
were stored and imaged in an incubator/imager (RockImager 1000, Formulatrix) 
at 20°C. Diffraction quality crystals of an average size of 50 X 10 X 3 um were 
obtained within ~ 10 days in 31-34% (v/v) PEG 400, 0.095-0.12 M K/Na tartrate, 
5% (v/v) ethylene glycol, 100 mM MES buffer, pH 6.1-6.2, and 1 mM naltrindole. 
Crystals were collected directly from LCP using 50 1m MiTeGen micromounts 
and immediately flash frozen in liquid nitrogen. 

X-ray data collection and processing. Crystallographic data were collected on 
the 23ID-D beamline (GM/CA CAT) of the Advanced Photon Source at the 
Argonne National Laboratory using a 20-j1m collimated minibeam at a wave- 
length of 1.0330 A and a MarMosaic 300 detector. To reduce radiation damage 
crystals were translated to a fresh position, if possible, or replaced after collecting 
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10 frames at 1-s exposure and 1.0° oscillation with an unattenuated beam. Data 
sets from 47 different crystals were integrated, scaled and merged together using 
HKL2000* (Extended Data Table 1). 

Structure determination and refinement. Initial molecular replacement solu- 
tion was obtained by PHASER’ in the CCP4 suite, using the 3.4 A 5-OR receptor 
structure (PDB 4EJ4) with deleted T4L, and BRIL from A,,AR (PDB 4EIY) as 
independent search models. The resulting BRIL-SOR(AN/AC) model was refined 
by manually building in the excessive 2F, - F. density and by repetitive cycling 
between COOT”’, REFMAC5™, and simulated annealing using PHENIX" until 
convergence. Ten translation, libration and screw-rotation atomic displacement 
(TLS) groups were used throughout refinement. The elongated electron density 
tubes near the protein hydrophobic surface were modelled as oleic acids, with the 
exception of the few that were better fit with monooleins, the major lipid com- 
ponent used for crystallization. The data collection and refinement statistics are 
shown in Extended Data Table 1. 

6-OR f-arrestin-recruitment assay. Assays were performed using modifications 
of the original Tango assay” as described previously**™*. In brief, 5-OR constructs 
were codon optimized for mammalian expression and synthesized by Blue Heron 
Biotech, and inserted into the modular vector system (described in ref. 42) with all 
constructs confirmed by automated double-stranded DNA sequencing. HTLA 
cells (provided by R. Axel) were transfected by the calcium phosphate precipita- 
tion method. The next day, the cells were plated in DMEM supplemented with 
1-2% dialysed FBS into Poly-L-Lys-coated 384-well white clear bottom cell cul- 
ture plates at a density of 15,000 cells per well in a total volume of 50 pl. The 
following day, ligand solutions were prepared in filtered assay buffer (20 mM 
HEPES, 1 X Hanks’ balanced salt solution (HBSS), pH 7.40) at 3.5X and added 
to cells (20 pl per well) for overnight incubation (16-20 h). The next day, media 
and drug solutions were removed and 20,1 per well of Bright-Glo reagent 
(Promega, 1:20 dilution in assay buffer) was added. Plates were incubated for 
20 min at room temperature in the dark before being counting using a TriLux 
luminescence reader (1 s per well). To determine basal and constitutive activity of 
wild-type 5-OR and N131A or N131V mutant 5-ORs, HTLA cells were trans- 
fected as above at 0.5-5 pg DNA per 15-cm dish. An aliquot of the transfected 
cells was plated and incubated for overnight without agonist stimulation, and 
luminescence was determined as above. The remainders of the transfected cells 
were subjected to membrane preparation and binding assays to estimate receptor 
expression levels with *H-naltrindole (see below). Data were subjected to nonlinear 
least-squares regression analysis using the sigmoidal dose-response function pro- 
vided in GraphPad Prism 5.0 or 6.0. Data of four independent experiments (n = 4) 
performed in quadruplicate are presented as relative luminescence unit (Fig. 3) or 
as percentage of BW373U86 (Fig. 4). 

cAMP assays. HEK293T (ATCC CRL-11268, Manassas) cells were co-trans- 
fected with human 6-OR or various mutants along with a split-luciferase-based 
cAMP biosensor (GloSensor; Promega) and assays performed in a manner sim- 
ilar to previous studies with Go-coupled receptors*’. Transfected cells were pla- 
ted into Poly-L-Lys-coated 384-well white clear bottom cell culture plates with 
DMEM + 1% dialysed FBS at a density of 15,000 cells per 40 kl per well overnight. 
On the day of the assay, cells were removed of culture medium and received 20 ul 
per well of assay buffer (20 mM HEPES, 1 X HBSS, pH 7.40) followed by addition 
of 10 ul of 3 X drug solutions for 15min at room temperature. To measure 
agonist activity for Go.-coupled receptors, 10 pl luciferin (4 mM final concentra- 
tion) supplemented with isoproterenol (400 nM final concentration) were added 
to activate G, via endogenous B>-adrenergic receptors, and luminescence intens- 
ity was quantified 15 min later. Data were normalized compared to the agonist 
BW373U86 and regressed using the sigmoidal dose-response function. Data of 
four independent experiments (n = 4) conducted in quadruplicate are presented 
as percentage of BW373U86 (Fig. 4). Analyses were performed using the software 
GraphPad Prism. 

Radioligand binding assays. *H-naltrindole binding assays were performed using 
Sf? membrane fractions expressing the crystallization construct BRIL-6OR(AN/ 
AC) or HEK293 T membrane preparations transiently expressing wild-type or 
mutant 5-OR receptors. HEK293 T cells were transfected to make membranes and 
binding assays were set up in 96-well plates as described previously**. To examine 
the effects of sodium on ligand binding at 5-OR receptors, all binding assays were 
conducted in the 6-OR binding buffer (50 mM Tris HCl, 2mM EDTA, pH 7.40) in 
the absence or presence of NaC] at designed concentrations. Saturation binding 
assays with 0.2-30 nM *H-naltrindole in 8-OR binding buffer were performed to 
the determine equilibrium dissociation constant (Kg), whereas 10 1M naltrindole 
was used to define nonspecific binding. To quantify the allosteric effects of sodium 
ions, test ligands (for example, DADLE) in a series of 11 concentrations (ranging 
from 0.1 nM-300 LM) were incubated with a fixed concentration of *H-naltrindole 
in the absence and presence of increasing concentrations of sodium chloride 
(0.3 mM-1 M). Reactions (either saturation or competition binding) were incubated 
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for 2 h at room temperature in the dark, and terminated by rapid vacuum filtration 
onto chilled 0.3% PEI-soaked GF/A filters followed by three quick washes with 
cold washing buffer (50 mM Tris HCl, pH 7.40) and quantified as described 
previously**. Results (with or without normalization) were analysed using GraphPad 
Prism using one-site, two-site, or allosteric IC59 shift models where indicated. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Interactions in the orthosteric ligand-binding site | mesh) around naltrindole (orange sticks) after simulated annealing in 
of BRIL-6OR(AN/AC)-naltrindole. a, ‘Close up’ view of the hydrogen-bond © PHENIX*! (5,000 K; contoured at 3a); all water molecules surrounding the 


interaction network (yellow dotted lines) between the ligand naltrindole ligand in the orthosteric site are shown (red spheres). d, Surface representation 
(orange sticks) and receptor (green cartoon; side chains shown as sticks) of the BRIL-6OR(AN/AC)-naltrindole (green surface) showing the position of 
showing water (red spheres)-mediated interactions. b, Overview of water- naltrindole (orange sticks) and the water cluster (red spheres) in the orthosteric 
mediated interactions (grey dotted lines) in the orthosteric pocket of BRIL- site. 


SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole. c, mF, - DF- ‘omit’ electron density map (blue 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Superposition of M. musculus and human 5-OR 
receptor structures. a, Comparison of the human BRIL-6OR(AN/AC)- 
naltrindole structure (green) with the previously determined 3.4 A crystal 
structure of the M. musculus }|OR-T4L (magenta; PDB 4EJ4). The ligand 
naltrindole in the BRIL-6OR(AN/AC)-naltrindole structure is shown as 
orange spheres and is omitted in the 4EJ4 structure. Water molecules and the 
sodium ion in the allosteric site of the BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole 
structure are shown as red and blue spheres, respectively. The grey box 
represents the approximate regions of the receptor 7TM domain embedded in 


the lipidic bilayer; yellow sticks represent lipids. ICL3 fusion protein in 4EJ4 
(T4L) and N-terminal BRIL fusion protein in BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole 
structures are omitted. b, ECL3 conformation of human 5-OR and comparison 
with mouse S|OR-T4L ECL3 structure. BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole is 
shown as green cartoon and side chains are depicted as green sticks. The ligand 
naltrindole is represented by orange carbon sticks and transparent spheres 
(BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole structure) and magenta carbon sticks 

(4EJ4 structure). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Conservation of the allosteric pocket in class A 
GPCRs harbouring a sodium ion and a water cluster. a, Structural 
comparison of the sodium pocket between BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole 
structure (green cartoon and carbon atoms) and sodium-bound 1.8 A 
resolution structure of A7,AR (PDB 4EIY; yellow cartoon and carbons). Water 
molecules of the pocket in the 6-OR structure are shown by red transparent 
spheres and smaller solid spheres, whereas water molecules in the Aj,AR 
structure pocket are shown with small yellow solid spheres only. Sodium ions in 
both structures are shown with blue transparent spheres, with red dotted lines 
from the Na” ion to the five coordinating oxygen atoms shown in the 5-OR 
structure. Part of the ligand naltrindole is shown as thick sticks with orange 
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carbons. The comparison reveals identical side chains and similar 
conformations in 15 residue positions of the pocket. The important exception 
is the 3.35 position that in 8-OR features a polar Asn 131°*? side chain 
coordinating the Na* ion, whereas in Aj,AR the Leu 87°» side chain is 
oriented towards the lipidic membrane. b, Sequence comparison of the 
allosteric sodium pocket residues in currently available crystal structures of 
class A GPCRs. Asterisk marks receptors with high-resolution crystallographic 
evidence for sodium ions coordinated by the D**” side chain. Note that 
rhodopsin (OPSD) lacks polar residues in key positions 3.39, 7.45 and 7.46, 
which sets it apart from other class A receptors. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Electron density maps around the 5-OR sodium- _ hydrogen-bond network of water molecules and receptor residues. These polar 


binding site. a, 2mF, - DF- electron density map (grey mesh) of receptor interactions in the core of the 7TM bundle of the receptor establish an axis of 
residues (cyan sticks) around the sodium ion (blue sphere)-binding site connectivity between the orthosteric binding site, allosteric sodium site and 
contoured at 1o. Black dashed lines represent interactions between the sodium _ residues in the intracellular side of the receptor. b, mF, - DF. ‘omit’ electron 
ion and the atoms in direct contact with the receptor residues or water density map of sodium ion and coordinating water molecules after simulated 


molecules in the first hydration shell of the ion. Yellow dashed lines show the annealing in PHENIX”* (5,000 K; contoured at 3a). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Functional characterization of wild-type 6-OR (positive control) (c) and the BRIL-SOR(AN/AC) construct used for 

and the engineered BRIL-SOR(AN/AC) construct used for crystallization. _ crystallization and expressed in Sf cells (d). Ligand-binding data (d) were 

a, b, G-protein signalling characterization for wild-type (a) and BRIL- analysed using the allosteric model, and the results are shown in Table 1. Data 
SOR(AN/AC) (b) is shown. Allosteric inhibitory effect of sodium on DADLE _ represent the mean of four independent experiments each in quadruplicate. 
binding to *H-naltrindole-labelled wild-type 5-OR expressed in HEK293 cells 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Effect of different cations on the binding of 
DADLE to BRIL-6OR(AN/AC). a, b, The effects of different cations on 
both the total number of binding sites (relative B,,,, in a) and affinity (pKg 
in b) of *H-DADLE at the crystallized 5-OR construct expressed in Sf9 cells. 
°H-DADLE saturation binding assays were conducted with control binding 
buffer (50 mM Tris HCl, pH 7.40) in the absence (control) and presence of 
100 mM of the indicated chloride salts. Results were analysed in Prism to obtain 
Bmax and Kg values. The B,,,, values were then normalized to control (100%) in 
each assay. Values represent mean + s.e.m. from three independent assays, 
each in triplicate. *P < 0.05, one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Effect of sodium site mutations on basal Ga; 
and f-arrestin signalling. HEK293 cells were transfected with 10 pg of 
receptor DNA and 10 1g of GloSensor per 15-cm dish and wild-type and 
mutant 5-ORs were assayed for Go; signalling as described in Methods. 

a, Concentration-responses of wild-type-d-OR-mediated Gu; signalling 
induced by the agonists BW373U86 and DADLE, the antagonist? naltrindole, 
and the inverse agonist ICI-174-864. b, Concentration-responses of 5-OR wild- 
type- and mutant-mediated Go; signalling induced by the inverse agonist ICI- 
174-864. c, d, Cells were treated with 100 ng ml! pertussis toxin (PTX) for 
12h, depleting all Ga; constitutive activity. c, Non-normalized basal cAMP 
level of the 5-OR wild type and mutants in the presence or absence of PTX and 
isoproterenol (ISO). d, Net Ga; constitutive activity was calculated using 
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formula: cAMP level (RLU) from control + ISO/cAMP level (RLU) from 
PTX + ISO X 100. The data in a and b represent the mean = s.e.m. of at least 
four different experiments each in quadruplicate. The data in c and d represent 
the mean + s.e.m. of 32 wells (n = 32). Weak partial agonist activity of 
naltrindole at Go; signalling was described previously”. e, Effect of sodium 
site mutations on basal f-arrestin signalling. Wild-type and mutant 5-ORs 
were assayed for B-arrestin recruitment as described in Methods. HTLA cells 
were transfected with 15 tg of receptor DNA per 15-cm dish and basal activity 
measured 48 h later. Data are presented relative to wild-type receptor using the 
means = s.e.m. of at least four different experiments each in quadruplicate. 
*P< 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001; one-way ANOVA. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection and refinement statistics 


Structure 


Data Collection 


Number of crystals 
Space group 


BRIL-6OR(AN/QC)-naltrindole 


(APS GMICA CAT 231D-D, 20 pm beam) 


Cell dimensions 


a, b, c (A) 
a, By (*) 


47 
C2, 


86.23, 72.85, 84.41 
90.0, 107.4, 90.0 


Number of reflections measured 


Number of unique reflections 


204,142 


Resolution (A)* 
Rmerge (%) 
Mean //ol 


Completeness 


16.4 (2.3) 


98.5 (98.5) 


Redundancy 4.5 (4.3) 
Refinement 
Resolution 29.7-1.80 
Number of reflection (test set) 43,157 (2,303) 
Rwork/Rtree (%) 17.1/19.0 
Number of atoms 
Protein 3,140 
Naltrindole 31 
Sodium ion 1 
Lipids and other 410 
Overall B values (A’) 
S5OR(AN/AC) 34.3 
BRIL 49.8 
Naltrindole 26.2 
Nat 26.6 
Lipids and other i 
Rmsd 
Bond lengths (A) 0.012 
Bond angles (°) 1.4 
Ramachandran plot statistics (%)* 
Most favoured regions 99.5 
Additionally allowed regions 0.5 
Disallowed regions PO 


Rmerge = Zhi | I(hkl) — < (hkl) > | / Lna(hkl), where < /(hkl) > is the mean of the symmetry equivalent reflections of /(hkl). 


* Highest resolution shell is shown in parentheses. 
+ As defined in MolProbity. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Analysis of the effects of sodium ions on the binding of 5-OR ligands 
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Ligand type and name 


(-) Bremazocine 


HEK 293 WT 5-OR 


pK; + SEM (K;, nM) 


Sf BRIL-SOR(AN/AC) 


pK; + SEM (K;, nM) 


0 NaCl 


7.46 + 0.06 (35) 


140mM NaCl 


7.33 + 0.05 (47) 


7.88 + 0.11 (13) 


140mM NaCl 


7.84 + 0.12 (14) 


(-) Cyclazocine 


Diprenorphine 


7.01 £0.07 (97) 


7.88 + 0.06 (13) 


6.81 £0.07 (155) 


7.63 + 0.06 (24) 


7.11 £0.07 (78) 


7.51 + 0.06 (31) 


6.94 £ 0.07 (114) 


7.46 + 0.07 (35) 


Etorphine 


7.06 + 0.08 (88) 


6.21 + 0.08 (613) 


6.22 + 0.07 (601) 


5.84 + 0.07 (1569) 


Naltrindole 


Small molecule 


DADLE 


Peptide 


9.05 + 0.07 (0.9) 


6.56 + 0.11 (280) 


9.21 + 0.06 (0.6) 


5.58 + 0.11 (2600) 


8.94 £ 0.05 (1.2) 


5.92 + 0.07 (1200) 5.23 + 0.07 (5900) 


9.11 £0.04 (0.8) 


Displacement of 3H-naltrindole in the absence and presence (140 mM) of sodium chloride from wild-type 5-OR (WT 5-OR) expressed in HEK293 cells, and the crystallized construct BRIL-SOR(AN/AC)-naltrindole 
expressed in S/9 insect cells. Data were analysed using a one-site model. Values represented as pK; average + s.e.m. (KinM) from minimum of two assays, each in triplicate. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Effects of various mutations on 5-OR radioligand binding parameters 


5-OR 3H-naltrindole DADLE binding affinity against *H-naltrindole 
Kg (nM) 
[H-naltrindole] nM in assays Average K; (uM) 

Wild-type 1.25 — 1.60 6.47 + 0.09 (4) 0.34 

D95A 1.25 — 1.60 5.51 + 0.04 (5) 3.09 

D95N 1.25 — 1.60 5.45 + 0.05 (5) 3.52 

D128A NA 

1.25 — 1.60 7.12 + 0.06 (5) 0.08 

1.25 — 1.60 6.83 + 0.06 (5) 0.15 

NA NA NA 

NA NA NA 

NA 

b 

5-OR High affinity fraction High pK; (95% C.I.) Low pK; (95% C.I.) 
Wild-type 0.70 + 0.05 6.90 (7.06 — 6.73) 5.10 (5.48 — 4.72) 
D95A 0.49+0.19 6.07 (6.55 — 5.59)* 4.95 (5.42 — 4.49) 
D95N 0.174 0.05 6.72 (7.32 - 6.11) 5.14 (5.26 — 5.04) 
N131A 0.69+0.12 7.46 (7.59 — 7.34)* 4.57 (4.85 — 4.29) 
N131V 0.75 + 0.03 7.24 (7.35 — 7.13)* 4.81 (5.15 — 4.47) 


a, For these experiments 3H-nalt 
more separate experiments, eac! 


**P < 0.05, as compared with wild-type 5-OR using one-way ANOVA. 


rindole saturation and DADLE competition assays using 9H 
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-naltrindole in the absence of sodium chloride were performed. Results are presented as average + s.e.m. from two or 
in triplicate. Binding curves were fit to a one-site model. The same data were also fit to a two-site model and the results are shown in Extended Data Table 3b. NA, no activity; these 
receptor mutants expressed receptor which did not bind 3H-naltrindole. b, DADLE binding against 3H-naltrindole in the absence of sodium chloride fit to a two-site model. Results are presented as average + s.e.m. 
from three or four assays. High-affinity fraction values were taken directly from curve-fitting. High and low ICso values and their corresponding 95% confidence intervals (C.I.) were taken from curve-fitting and 
converted to corresponding high and low affinity (pK;) and 95% C.I. values using the Cheng—Prusoff equation. Note that D95A reduced high DADLE-binding affinity, but did not significantly reduce the high-affinity 
fraction. D95N reduced the high-affinity fraction, but did not reduce DADLE high affinity. N131A or N131V increased DADLE high affinity. DADLE low affinity remained unchanged in all mutants. *P< 0.0001, 
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The observable signature of late heating of the 
Universe during cosmic reionization 


Anastasia Fialkov'’, Rennan Barkana! & Eli Visbal*:*° 


Models and simulations’ ~* of the epoch of reionization predict that 
spectra of the 21-centimetre transition of atomic hydrogen will show 
a clear fluctuation peak, at a redshift and scale, respectively, that mark 
the central stage of reionization and the characteristic size of ionized 
bubbles. This is based on the assumption*” that the cosmic gas was 
heated by stellar remnants—particularly X-ray binaries—to temper- 
atures well above the cosmic microwave background at that time 
(about 30 kelvin). Here we show instead that the hard spectra (that 
is, spectra with more high-energy photons than low-energy photons) 
of X-ray binaries*” make such heating ineffective, resulting in a 
delayed and spatially uniform heating that modifies the 21-centimetre 
signature of reionization. Rather than looking for a simple rise and 
fall of the large-scale fluctuations (peaking at several millikelvin), we 
must expect a more complex signal also featuring a distinct minimum 
(at less than a millikelvin) that marks the rise of the cosmic mean gas 
temperature above the microwave background. Observing this signal, 
possibly with radio telescopes in operation today, will demonstrate the 
presence of a cosmic background of hard X-rays at that early time. 

Although stellar remnants at high redshift have been considered previ- 
ously, a more reliable prediction of the radiative feedback from X-ray 
binaries (XRBs) is now possible, owing to a recent detailed population 
synthesis simulation of their evolution over cosmic time*”. This simu- 
lation was calibrated to all available observations in the local and low- 
redshift Universe, and it predicts the evolution of the luminosity and 
the X-ray spectrum of XRBs with redshift. In particular, high-mass 
XRBs (especially black-hole binaries) should dominate, with a ratio at 
high redshift of bolometric X-ray luminosity to the star-formation rate 
(SFR) of 


L 
SER 3% 10" ergs 'M35' yr (1) 


We have allowed for an uncertainty in the X-ray efficiency with an 
extra parameter in equation (1), where fx = 1 indicates our standard 
value. We focus on XRBs as the most natural heating source, because other 
observed sources should be sub-dominant at high redshift (see Methods). 

Previous calculations of X-ray heating®’°’’ have assumed power- 
law spectra that place most of the X-ray energy at the low-energy end, 
where the mean free path of the soft X-rays is relatively short. This means 
that most of the emitted X-rays are absorbed soon after they are emit- 
ted, before much energy is lost as a result of cosmological effects. The 
absorbed energy is then enough to heat the gas by the time of reionization 
to about ten times the temperature of the cosmic microwave background 
(CMB; see Methods). Thus, it is generally assumed that reionization occurs 
when Tyas>>Tcmp, a limit referred to as ‘saturated heating’, because the 
21-cm intensity then becomes independent of T,,, and mainly depen- 
dent on ionization and density. A different possibility, in which heating 
is delayed until reionization, has only previously been considered as a 
fringe case of having an unusually low ratio of X-ray luminosity to SFR’. 

However, the average radiation from XRBs is expected to have a much 
harder spectrum (Fig. 1), whose energy content (per logarithmic frequency 


interval) peaks at around 3 keV. Photons above a (roughly redshift- 
independent) critical energy of about 1 keV have such along mean free 
path that by the start of reionization, most of these photons have not yet 
been absorbed, and the absorbed ones came from distant sources that 
were effectively dimmed as a result of cosmological redshift effects. This 
reduces the absorbed energy by about a factor of five, enough to push 
the moment at which the mean gas temperature equals that of the CMB 
into the expected redshift range of cosmic reionization. This moment 
(termed the ‘heating transition’) is a key milestone in 21-cm cosmology. 

The immediate effect of the newly predicted late heating is to give 
the cosmic gas more time to cool adiabatically to well below the CMB 
temperature, thus producing mean 21-cm absorption that reaches a max- 
imum depth in the range —110 mK to —180 mK at z ~ 15—19 (Fig. 2). 
This may make it easier for experiments to detect the global 21-cm 
spectrum from before reionization and thus probe the corresponding 
early galaxies. Global experiments are most sensitive to the frequency 
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Figure 1 | X-ray spectra, mean free paths, and horizons. We compare the 
expected spectrum of XRBs at high redshift (solid curve) from population 
synthesis models*” to the soft power-law spectrum (dashed line) adopted in 
previous studies*’°”’’. Both indicate the distribution into X-ray photons with 
energy E of the total X-ray energy Ex produced per solar mass of newly formed 
stars, for fy = 1 in equation (1). The X-ray emission of XRBs should be 
dominated by the most massive systems in their high (that is, bright) state’, 
which is dominated by thermal disk emission, with little emission expected or 
seen*”* below about 1 keV. We also show the mean free paths (dotted blue 
curves) of X-ray photons arriving at z= 10 (upper curve) or z = 30 (lower 
curve). For each of these redshifts, we also indicate the effective horizon 
(defined as a 1/e drop-off, like a mean free path) from the combined effect of 
cosmological redshift and time retardation of sources (blue circle), and the 
distance to z = 65 (blue star), the formation redshift of the first star?°*° (where 
we cut off the mean free path curves). Note the separate y axes, which indicate 
energy content for the spectra (right) and comoving distance for the other 
quantities (left). 
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France. ?Department of Astronomy, Columbia University, 550 West 120th Street, New York, New York 10027, USA. “Jefferson Laboratory of Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138, 
USA. ®Institute for Theory and Computation, Harvard University, 60 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138, USA. 
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Figure 2 | The global 21-cm spectrum. We show the cosmic mean 21-cm 
brightness temperature (T>;) relative to the CMB versus observed frequency, 
for the new XRB spectrum” (solid curves) and for the previously adopted soft 
spectrum (dashed curves); note also the fiducial dotted line at T,; = 0. We 
consider our standard fx = 1 case (green curves), as well as fx = 1 / V10 

(red curves) and fx = ,/10 (blue curves), each with either early or late 
reionization (the ‘early’ case is always closer to T2; = 0). We consider our 
two cases for galactic halos, atomic cooling (a) or massive halos (b), where the 
latter has a higher star-formation efficiency (see Methods). With the old 
spectrum, the prediction with fy = 1 was for a deepest absorption signal of 
To; = —107 mK to —103 mK at z = 17—19 (ranges indicate our various halo 


derivative of the 21-cm brightness temperature; late heating extends 
the steep portion of the spectrum to higher frequencies, moving the 
maximum positive derivative to a frequency about 10% higher (where 
the foregrounds are significantly weaker) while also changing the value 
of this maximum derivative by +10%. 

We illustrate the possibilities for the timing of reionization with 
two example cases: our ‘early’ reionization case, which has an optical 
depth to reionization equal to the most likely value according to CMB 
experiments'*">, and our ‘late’ reionization case, which is 1¢ below the 
central optical depth value and is more in line with possible hints of a 
late end to reionization”®. In each case we also consider two possibilities 


‘Atomic cooling’ case, k = 0.1 Mpc~" b ‘Massive halos’ 
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and reionization cases), and a minimum mean T,,, = 8.4—10.4 K at 


z= 18.5—20. With the new spectrum, these values change to T,1 = —148mK 
to —143 mK at z = 16—18, and T,,, = 6.9—8.4K at z= 16.5— 18. Star 
formation in the models is normalized based on reionization, so the ‘massive 
halos’ case has less star formation and heating (than does the “atomic cooling’ 
case) before reionization, and it produces a sharper global 21-cm signal. 
These plots extend to higher redshift than is our main focus in this paper, so 
the high-redshift (that is, low-frequency) drop to the trough could begin at 
somewhat lower frequencies than indicated if there is a significant contribution 
from lower-mass halos that we have not included here”®. 


for the dark matter halos that host galaxies. We focus here on reioniza- 
tion, by which time star formation in the small host halos of the first 
stars has been shut off by Lyman—Werner radiation'”"’, so we consider 
a minimum mass set by the need for efficient atomic cooling, or a mini- 
mum mass that is higher by an order of magnitude; the latter is an example 
of the case where lower-mass halos are inefficient at star formation, 
due, for example, to internal supernova feedback”®”'. We refer to these 
two cases as ‘atomic cooling’ and ‘massive halos’, respectively. 

The second key consequence of X-ray heating by a hard spectrum is 
a suppression of 21-cm fluctuations due to heating. Under the previ- 
ously assumed soft spectra, the short typical distance travelled by the 


Figure 3 | The 21-cm power spectrum. We show 


case, k = 0.1 Mpc 


20 


Fluctuation (mk) 


Fluctuation (mk) 


the fluctuation level, defined as [k°P(k)/(2n°)]” 
in terms of the power spectrum P(k) of the 21-cm 
brightness temperature fluctuations, versus the 
ionized (mass) fraction of the universe x; (starting 
on the right from z = 15). We compare the new 
XRB spectrum” (solid curves) to the previously 
adopted soft spectrum (dashed curves), and show 
the ‘saturated heating’ case for reference (black 
dotted curves). We consider our standard 

F<. = 1 case (green curves), as well as fy = 1/10 
(red curves) and fx = 10 (blue curves), each with 


either early or late reionization. We consider 
wavenumber k = 0.1 Mpc! (a and b) or 
k =0.5 Mpc ' (cand d), for each of our two 


Fluctuation (mk) 
Fluctuation (mk) 


cases for galactic halos, ‘atomic cooling’ (a and c) 
or ‘massive halos’ (b and d). Our lower k value 
roughly tracks large-scale fluctuations (heating 
early on, and ionized bubbles later), whereas our 
higher k value corresponds to a smaller scale 
(though one that can still be measured accurately 
with current experiments) and thus tracks more 
closely the evolution of density fluctuations. 

To illustrate the effect of the X-ray spectrum on 
the results, consider the fluctuation level at 
k=0.5 Mpc ' at the midpoint of reionization 
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(that is, x; = 0.5); the parameter space we explore 
gives a possible range of 3.6-4.9 mK for the old 
spectrum, whereas the new spectrum gives a much 
broader range of 0.3-4.4 mK. The latter values are 
typically much lower than the often-assumed 
limit of saturated heating (which gives a 
corresponding range of 4.1-5.1 mK). 
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X-ray photons was found to produce large fluctuations in the gas tem- 
perature and thus in the 21-cm intensity around the time of the heating 
transition, regardless of when this transition occurred’®'*, However, 
the larger source distances associated with a hard spectrum lead to a 
much more uniform heating, with correspondingly low temperature 
fluctuations even around the time of the heating transition, when the 
21-cm intensity is most sensitive to the gas temperature. This trend is 
strengthened by late heating, because it occurs at a time when the heat- 
ing sources are no longer as rare and as strongly biased as they would 
be in the case of an earlier heating era. Thus, heating with a hard X-ray 
spectrum is predicted to produce a new signature in the 21-cm fluc- 
tuation signal: a deep minimum during reionization (Fig. 3; also shown 
versus redshift in Extended Data Fig. 1). This results from the low level 
of gas temperature fluctuations in combination with a suppression of 
the 21-cm impact of other types of fluctuation (that is, in density and 
ionization); in particular, right at the heating transition, the cosmic mean 
21-cm intensity is (very nearly) zero, and thus all fluctuations other than 
those in gas temperature disappear (to linear order) from the 21-cm sky. 

Depending on the parameters, the deep minimum (reaching below 
1 mK) may occur at any time during reionization, but is likely to occur 
before its midpoint. Previously, the fluctuation signal was expected to 
lie within a narrow, well-defined range, allowing for a straightforward 
interpretation of the data in terms of the progress of reionization; now, 
however, there is a variety of possibilities (Fig. 3), so modelling of data 
will involve an analysis of the interplay of heating and reionization. 

Although ongoing experiments hope to reach a sub-millikelvin sen- 
sitivity level”, the best current upper limit” of 52 mK at k = 0.075 Mpc 
at z = 7.7 is two orders of magnitude away from our predictions. If a 
sufficient sensitivity level can be achieved, a low minimum in the 21-cm 
power spectrum during reionization would be a clear signature of late 
heating due to a hard X-ray spectrum. Indeed, a clear observational indi- 
cation that this feature corresponds to a cosmic milestone is that the 
minima at all k > 0.5 Mpc * should occur at essentially the same red- 
shift (namely, the true redshift of the heating transition); the minima 
at lower wavenumbers should be delayed owing to rapid evolution in 
the power spectrum shape (see Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Heating by high-energy X-rays would remove the previously expected 
signal from an early heating transition’®” at z~ 15—20, but would leave 
in place the similar z ~ 25 signal from the Lyman-z coupling transition 
that is probably detectable with the Square Kilometre Array”*”®. It could 
also affect other observations of high-redshift galaxies. For example, 
because late heating implies weak photoheating feedback, low-mass 
halos may continue to produce copious stars in each region right up to 
its local reionization, although internal feedback (arising from super- 
novae or mini-quasars) could still limit star formation in small halos. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Our calculations are performed with a hybrid, semi-numerical method that pro- 
duces realistic, three-dimensional realizations of the early galaxies along with self- 
consistent inhomogeneous distributions of the important radiation backgrounds. 
This method improves upon our own and others’ previous work'*”””””®, In particular, 
we have added to our previous code a calculation of reionization (by stellar ultra- 
violet photons) and of partial ionization by X-rays. Our approach is similar to the 
21CMFAST code” except that in the heating code we calculate the X-ray optical 
depth (as a function of position and of frequency) much more accurately. 
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METHODS 


Hybrid simulation code. For this work we extended the independent code that we 
had previously developed’*”*”®. This code implements a hybrid, semi-numerical 
method to produce instances of the expected three-dimensional distribution of 
early star-forming halos*'. We first used the known statistical properties of the 
initial density perturbations to generate a realistic sample universe on large, linear 
scales. Specifically, we assumed Gaussian initial conditions and adopted the initial 
power spectrum corresponding to the currently best-measured cosmological para- 
meters from the Planck satellite’’. In a cubic volume consisting of 128° cells (each 
three comoving Mpc on a side), we generated, as in our previous work, a random 
realization of the initial overdensity (with periodic boundary conditions). Our 
code also fully includes the effect of the spatially varying relative baryon-dark matter 
velocity’ as well as inhomogeneous Lyman-Werner feedback'’”, but these play 
a very minor part in this paper, because here we focused on relatively late times at 
which star formation is dominated by relatively high-mass halos. 

Given the large-scale density distribution, we then computed the gas fraction in 
star-forming halos in each cell as a function of time, as in our previous papers. Spe- 
cifically, this gas has density 
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where dn/dM is the comoving abundance of halos of mass M (that is, n is the 
comoving number density), Mgas(M) is the gas mass inside a halo of total mass M, 
and Moo is the minimum halo mass in which the gas can cool efficiently and form 
stars. The stellar density equals p,., multiplied by the star-formation efficiency. 

We then used this information to determine the X-ray heating rate in each cell 
as follows. At each redshift, we smoothed the stellar density field in shells around 
each cell, by filtering it (using fast Fourier transforms) with two position-space 
top-hat filters of different radii and taking the difference. We assumed the flux of 
X-ray photons emitted from each shell to be proportional to the SFR (equation 
(1)), which is in turn proportional to the time derivative of p,,;. We then computed 
the heating by integrating over all the shells seen by each cell, as in the 21CMFAST 
code”. In this integral, the radiative contribution of each cell to a given central cell 
was computed at the time-delayed redshift seen by the central cell, using a pre- 
computed interpolation grid of star formation versus overdensity and redshift. 
We varied the number and thickness of shells to check for convergence. We used 
photo-ionization cross-sections and energy deposition fractions from atomic phy- 
sics calculations****. 

Given the X-ray heating rate versus redshift at each cell, we integrated as in 
21CMFAST to get the gas temperature as a function of time. We interpolated the 
heating rate between the redshifts at which it was explicitly computed, and varied 
the number of redshifts to ensure convergence. Our code also fully includes the 
inhomogeneous coupling between the 21-cm spin temperature and the gas tem- 
perature due to Lyman-z radiation’’, but in this paper we focused on late times 
when the Lyman-« coupling has nearly saturated, and thus the 21-cm spin tem- 
perature equals the kinetic gas temperature to high accuracy. However, the incom- 
plete saturation has a small effect at the high-redshift (z ~ 15) end of Fig. 3 and 
Extended Data Figs 1 and 2; also, it is the main driver of the high-redshift portion 
of the global signal shown in Fig. 2. 

The 21-cm brightness temperature (relative to the CMB temperature Tcoup) 
equals? 
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where Ts is the spin temperature of hydrogen, 6 is the overdensity, and x; is the 
neutral fraction of hydrogen. In our code we also included a small modification of 
equation (3) at low gas temperatures****. We calculated reionization maps as in 
21CMFAST”, accounting for the effect of large-scale galaxy fluctuations’ by set- 
ting each cell to be fully reionized if some sphere around it contains enough ion- 
izing photons to self-reionize*; we considered spheres up to 70 comoving Mpc, 
roughly the maximum size of ionized bubbles at the end of reionization’”. We took 
an ionization threshold corresponding to three ionizations of each atom due to 
recombinations. This number can be lowered without changing our results if the 
escape fraction of ionizing photons is correspondingly lowered as well. In any case, 
as mentioned in the main text, we set the effective ionization efficiency (in our 
early and late reionization cases) according to empirical limits on reionization. 
As also noted in the main text, we considered two possibilities for the minimum 
mass of dark matter halos that host galaxies. Specifically, we considered a mini- 
mum mass set by the need for efficient atomic cooling (corresponding to a mini- 
mum halo circular velocity of 16.5 km s~ 1) ora massive halo case with a minimum 
mass higher by a factor of 9.5 (corresponding to a minimum circular velocity of 


35kms_'). We adopted a star formation efficiency of f« = 0.05 for our atomic 
cooling case and f* = 0.15 for massive halos, so that in our model both cases 
require an escape fraction of ionizing photons of approximately 20% for our late 
reionization case and approximately 40% for early reionization. Taking lower fx 
would push the escape fraction towards unrealistically high values, whereas higher 
f* would strongly contradict recent numerical simulations that suggest relatively 
low values for such halos**”. 

Other than reionization, another addition to our code (compared to our previous 

publications) was partial ionization by the same X-rays that heat the gas. These 
X-rays make a negligible contribution to reionization compared to stellar ultraviolet 
photons, but their slight ionization of gas that is still mostly neutral affects heating 
through the ionization dependence of various cross-sections”. In the calculation of 
heating and ionization by X-rays, our code accurately follows the inhomogeneous 
X-ray optical depth (though with the approximation of a cosmic mean density) 
between sources and absorbers. In particular, it includes two substantial advan- 
tages over 21CMFAST™. First, when the simulated universe begins to reionize, we 
do not use the cosmic mean ionization fraction for the optical depth, but instead 
use the local, spherically averaged value (including time-retardation) in the region 
between each spherical shell of X-ray sources and the central, absorbing pixel. This 
means that our hybrid simulation correctly heats the gas immediately surrounding 
Hu regions especially strongly, owing both to the presence of an overdensity of 
sources nearby (within the ionized regions) and the low optical depth to these 
sources (because most of the intervening gas is ionized). And, second, we do not 
use the two-step approximation of optical depth in 21CMFAST, whereby the 
effective optical depth is either 0 or , but instead account for the correct (spher- 
ically averaged) optical depth seen by photons of each frequency from each spher- 
ical shell. 
Rough estimate of X-ray heating. We can understand the critical parameters 
involved in cosmic heating with a simple estimate. The amount of energy inserted 
into the gas by X-ray sources is determined by the collapse fraction fy (that is, the 
fraction of the cosmic gas that makes it into star-forming dark-matter halos), the 
star-formation efficiency f+, the fraction fas of the X-ray energy that is absorbed by 
the gas (after losses due to redshift effects), and the fraction fyeat of the absorbed 
X-ray energy that goes into heating. A simple estimate of the effect of X-ray heating 
is given by equating the X-ray heating energy with the thermal energy of the gas, 
yielding the resulting gas temperature (neglecting adiabatic and Compton cooling 
or heating). At redshift z, the ratio of this gas temperature from X-ray heating to 
the CMB temperature is: 
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where we have assumed the Lx/SFR ratio from equation (1). Thus, it is generally 
assumed that reionization occurs when T,;>>Tcmp, that is, much later than the 
heating transition (when the mean gas temperature equals that of the CMB), in the 
regime of saturated heating when the 21-cm emission is independent of the gas 
temperature. As explained in the main text, the new XRB spectrum that we adopt” 
reduces f,», by a factor of five and changes this conclusion. 

We note that this estimate assumes our standard ratio in equation (1), which 
includes an order-of-magnitude increase in this ratio at the low metallicity expected 
for high-redshift galaxies compared to the local ratio at solar metallicity. This increase 
is predicted by the evolutionary models and suggested (though not yet solidly 
confirmed) by observations’; not including it would only strengthen our case 
for a late heating. We also note that our standard ratio includes intrinsic (that is, 
interstellar) absorption, assuming that the strength of this absorption at high red- 
shift is similar to that at low redshift’. 

A similar value for the Lx/SFR ratio has been claimed previously for local 

galaxies®; this high value was reached by extrapolating hard (2-10 keV) X-ray 
observations down to 0.2 keV according to the previously adopted soft spectrum 
(Fig. 1), resulting in an overestimate by a factor of about three. This leaves a further 
factor-of-three discrepancy (which may mostly be due to the difference between 
the SFR of high-mass stars, as sometimes used*’, compared to the total SFR). We 
also note that we have used in equation (4) the rather low value of feat appropriate 
for gas** with the residual ionized fraction of around 2 x 10-* expected before 
X-rays begin to raise this value. 
Other heating sources. In this paper we have focused on X-ray binaries as the 
most natural high-redshift heating source, because they are a direct consequence 
of the star formation believed to be responsible for reionizing the Universe, and 
high-redshift XRB populations should be generally similar to those observed in the 
local Universe (except for some differences due to metallicity). We note that XRBs 
from the high redshifts considered here make only a small contribution to the 
observed X-ray background”. 

On the basis of low-redshift observations, other potential X-ray sources appear 
sub-dominant compared to XRBs. One such source is thermal emission from hot 
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gas in galaxies. The ratio of its X-ray luminosity to the SFR in local galaxies“ is 
about 10°” (including intrinsic absorption). This is well below even the local ratio 
for XRBs, so it should make only a minor contribution at high redshift (compared 
with equation (1)). Some theoretical arguments suggest that X-rays produced via 
Compton emission from relativistic electrons could be important at high redshift”, 
but the expected spectrum (flat from approximately 100 eV to 100 GeV) would 
deliver most of its energy above 1 keV and thus produce 21-cm signatures similar 
to those of our assumed XRB spectrum. 

Another possible X-ray source is the population of bright quasars. Although 
quasars are believed to dominate the X-ray background at low redshift’’, their 
rapid decline beyond z ~ 3 suggests that their total X-ray luminosity (including an 
extrapolation of their observed luminosity function) is sub-dominant compared to 
XRBs during and before reionization’. 

More promising, perhaps, is the possibility of a population of mini-quasars— 
that is, central black holes in early star-forming halos. This must be considered 
speculative, because the early halos are so small compared to galactic halos in the 
present Universe that the corresponding black-hole masses should fall in a very 
different range from observed quasars, specifically within the intermediate black- 
hole range (10? —10* Mg) that local observations have probed only to a limited 
extent*’. Thus, the properties of these mini-quasars are highly uncertain, and various 
assumptions can allow them to produce either early or late heating”. 

Wecan use local observations to try to estimate the possible importance of mini- 
quasars. An internal feedback model that is consistent with observations of local 
black-hole masses as well as high-redshift quasar luminosity functions suggests the 
following relation between the black-hole mass Mpn and the mass of its host dark- 
matter halo Mhato (ref. 50): 


Mnao \22/1 5/2 
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Assuming that mini-quasars shine at the Eddington luminosity, and that this 
luminosity comes out in X-rays, gives 
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Next, we assume that each mini-quasar shines at this luminosity for a lifetime equal 
to the dynamical time of its galactic disk and that the time between active periods is 
given by the merger timescale*’. Assuming that this merger timescale is roughly 
equal to the star-formation timescale (which is defined as the ratio between the 
total mass in stars to the SFR), we find the ratio of the average X-ray luminosity of 
the central mini-quasar to that of XRBs in the same halo to be 


ire cael - xf =1 Malo 2/3 l+z (7) 
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where we assumed that on average a quarter of the mini-quasar X-rays in the rele- 
vant wavelengths make it past interstellar absorption, similar to observed quasars” 
and XRBs’“*. Thus, this observationally based estimate indicates a small mini- 
quasar contribution for our atomic cooling case as well as for massive halos (in the 
massive halo case, the increased ratio from the larger typical halo mass is mostly 
cancelled out by the increased star-formation efficiency needed). 

We note that a shallower relation between Mp, and the halo velocity dispersion 
than that assumed in equation (5) would increase the ratio in equation (7) by about 
an order of magnitude’; however, current data strongly favours a steep relation”’. 
We also note that standard models of accretion disks™ around black holes predict 
that the X-ray spectrum of mini-quasars*® should peak at 1—5 keV, making it a 
hard spectrum that is much closer to the XRB spectrum we have adopted in this 
paper than to the soft spectrum usually assumed in previous calculations of X-ray 
heating. Thus, an unusually large contribution from mini-quasars could produce a 
somewhat earlier heating transition but it would most probably still be marked by 
a clear minimum in the 21-cm fluctuations. 

Regardless of the source of X-rays, an important parameter is the degree of 
absorption in high-redshift halos compared to locally observed galaxies. If we assume 
that the gas density in high-redshift halos increases proportionally with the cos- 
mic mean density, then the column density through gas (within a galaxy ora halo) 
is proportional to (1 +z Mi2. This simple relation suggests that absorption of 
X-rays should increase at high redshift, because the redshift dependence should 
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have a stronger effect than the decrease of the typical halo mass. However, com- 
plex astrophysics could substantially affect this conclusion, because the lower 
binding energy of the gas in low-mass halos could make it easier to clear out more 
of the blockading gas. In this work we have assumed that the strength of the intrin- 
sic absorption of X-rays from XRBs at high redshift is the same as that observed at 
low redshift. 

There has also been some speculation about heating sources other than X-ray 
radiation, but none have been shown to be important. In particular, heating due to 
Lyman-« photons is very inefficient**°*°*, even compared to the reduced X-ray 
heating that we find, and shocks can probably heat only a small fraction of the 
cosmic gas before reionization”’. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | The 21-cm power spectrum versus redshift. We 
show the same data as in Fig. 3 (with the same nomenclature), but as a function 
of 1 + z, where z is the redshift, a direct observable (given that the observed 
wavelength is 21(1 + z) cm). This presentation has the advantage of clearly 
separating out the early and late reionization cases, while showing that 
reionization does not affect the redshift of the new minimum (solid curves) 
atk= 065 Mpc}. Indeed, this minimum marks the cosmic heating transition 
(to within 2% in redshift in all our model calculations), while the minimum at 
k =0.1 Mpc’ * is typically delayed owing to the evolving power spectrum 
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shape (see Extended Data Fig. 2). We consider wavenumbers k = 0.1 Mpc * 
(a and b) and k=0.5Mpce ' (c and d), for each of our two cases for galactic 
halos, atomic cooling (a and c) or massive halos (b and d). The results shown 
(here and in Fig. 3) correspond to a total of four different reionization 
histories. Late reionization with atomic cooling reaches 1/4, 1/2, 3/4 and full 
reionization at z = 10.7, 8.7, 7.7 and 7.0; the corresponding redshifts for 
early reionization are 11.8, 10.0, 9.1 and 8.4. Massive halos give a sharper 
reionization transition, with late reionization advancing through z = 10.3, 8.9, 
8.3 and 7.7, while early reionization corresponds to z = 11.4, 10.2, 9.7 and 9.0. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Full 21-cm power spectra. We show examples of 
full power spectra corresponding to the data shown in Fig. 3 and Extended Data 

Fig. 1, for the cases with fx = 1 and late reionization. We compare the new 
XRB spectrum” (solid curves) to the previously adopted soft spectrum 
(dashed curves), and show the saturated heating case for reference (dotted 
curves). We consider atomic cooling (a) or massive halos (b). In order of 
increasing cosmic age, we consider three key moments (which fall at different 
redshifts for the various cases, based on Extended Data Fig. 1): the minimum 
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fluctuation at k = 0.5 Mpc’ (blue curves), the minimum at k = 0.1 Mpc ' 
(green curves), and the midpoint of reionization (red curves). For the new 
spectrum, strong evolution is predicted in the power spectrum shape, because 
large-scale fluctuations from X-ray heating dominate (up to k ~ 0.5 Mpc‘) 
at the heating transition (blue solid curves) but then rapidly decline so that 
density fluctuations come to dominate (at k > 0.1 Mpc’ at the time shown in 


green solid curves), with an eventual large-scale boost by the ionized bubbles 
(red solid curves). 
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Hysteresis in a quantized superfluid ‘atomtronic’ 


circuit 


Stephen Eckel’, Jeffrey G. Lee!, Fred J endrzejewski', Noel Murray”, Charles W. Clark’, Christopher J. Lobb!, William D. Phillips’, 


Mark Edwards? & Gretchen K. Campbell! 


Atomtronics’” is an emerging interdisciplinary field that seeks to 
develop new functional methods by creating devices and circuits 
where ultracold atoms, often superfluids, have a role analogous to 
that of electrons in electronics. Hysteresis is widely used in elec- 
tronic circuits—it is routinely observed in superconducting circuits’ 
and is essential in radio-frequency superconducting quantum inter- 
ference devices*. Furthermore, it is as fundamental to superfluidity” 
(and superconductivity) as quantized persistent currents’ *, critical 
velocity” “* and Josephson effects'*’*. Nevertheless, despite multiple 
theoretical predictions’’”’, hysteresis has not been previously 
observed in any superfluid, atomic-gas Bose-Einstein condensate. 
Here we directly detect hysteresis between quantized circulation 
states in an atomtronic circuit formed from a ring of superfluid 
Bose-Einstein condensate obstructed by a rotating weak link (a 
region of low atomic density). This contrasts with previous experi- 
ments on superfluid liquid helium where hysteresis was observed 
directly in systems in which the quantization of flow could not be 
observed”, and indirectly in systems that showed quantized flow”’”. 
Our techniques allow us to tune the size of the hysteresis loop and to 
consider the fundamental excitations that accompany hysteresis. 
The results suggest that the relevant excitations involved in hyster- 
esis are vortices, and indicate that dissipation has an important role 
in the dynamics. Controlled hysteresis in atomtronic circuits may 
prove to bea crucial feature for the development of practical devices, 
just as it has in electronic circuits such as memories, digital noise 
filters (for example Schmitt triggers) and magnetometers (for example 
superconducting quantum interference devices). 

Hysteresis is a general feature of systems where the energy has two 
(or more) local minima separated by an energy barrier. A schematic of 
this type of energy landscape is shown in Fig. la. A canonical example 
of hysteresis is the Landau theory of ferromagnetism”, where the order 
parameter, x, is the magnetization, and the energy, E(x), has two minima 
(stable states) corresponding to the magnetization being aligned parallel 
or, respectively, antiparallel to the applied magnetic field. For a Bose- 
Einstein condensate (BEC) in a ring-shaped trap, these minima repres- 
ent stable flow states of the system, and their energies depend on the 
applied rotation rate of the trap, 2 (here this rotation is created using a 
rotating repulsive perturbation). With no interatomic interactions, there 
is only one minimum in the energy landscape of the BEC. With the 
addition of interactions, an energy barrier can appear, creating two (or 
more) stable flow states. This barrier stabilizes the flow, making the BEC 
a superfluid?**. 

The energy of the barrier is not generally known for superfluid 
systems; depending on the parameters of the system, it could be related 
to the energy required to create elementary excitations such as pho- 
nons, solitons or vortices. However, the stable states are well known. 
Rotation of a superfluid in a ring is characterized by a quantized 
rotation frequency, n@p, where n is the winding number, (2 = /i/ mR? 
is the rotational quantum, / is Planck’s constant divided by 21, m is the 
mass of an atom and R is the mean radius of the trap. The energy of the 


superfluid in the frame that rotates with the trap depends on the 
relative velocity between the superfluid and the trap*™, and the energy 
is proportional to (n — Q/Qo)’. 

Any ring-shaped superfluid necessarily exhibits both hysteresis and 
acritical rotation rate, Q = (or, equivalently, a critical velocity), because 
all these effects fundamentally arise from the energy barrier that cre- 
ates superfluidity. To understand this, we plot the energy of the stable 
states and the energy barrier as a function of Q (Fig. 1b, c). Figure 1b 
shows the ‘swallowtail’ energy structure characteristic of the super- 
fluid. If the system begins in n = 0, the flow is stable until Q=Q+ 5 
where the energies of the n = 0 state and the barrier are equal. At this 
point, the n = 0 state is no longer stable and a transition occurs ton = 1, 
which has lower energy. If Q is now decreased, this state is stable until 
Q <Q, where the flow changes. Thus, a typical hysteresis loop is 
traced, as shown in the lower panel in Fig. 1b. We note that, although 
at and {2 are the same relative to the superfluid flow, they are 
generally different in the lab frame and thus appear as hysteresis. 
Furthermore, in the hysteretic case, they are different from a more 
general definition of critical rotation (or velocity) that involves the onset 
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Figure 1 | Origin of hysteresis. a, Schematic energy landscape of a hysteretic 
system. As a function of an order parameter, x, the energy can have local 
minima (squares, circles), which represent stable states, separated by a local 
maximum (stars), which forms an energy barrier, E,. This landscape is shown 
for five values of the applied field, F (for superfluidity, F— Q, the rotation rate 
of the trap). b, Plotted as a function of Q for a superfluid, the energy of the 
minima (solid) and maximum (dashed) form a swallowtail (top), which 
exhibits hysteresis (bottom). c, This swallowtail structure is periodic in Qo; 
states above E> are unstable. 
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of dissipation or the creation of excitations. At ae, the hysteretic 
system may create excitations or experience dissipation, but both cease 
after the transition is made. Measurement of a hysteresis loop, in addi- 
tion to measuring Q>, shows an important feature of the underlying 
energy landscape: the system has at least two stable states. Bi-stability 
of a moving BEC has been demonstrated independently of quantized 
states or critical velocities*°. Finally, unlike that for ferromagnetism, 
this energy structure is periodic in Q, with period {2 (Fig. 1c). Similar 
periodic swallowtail energy structures are predicted for superfluids 
trapped in a lattice’’. 

Our superfluid system is a BEC of **Na atoms in a ring-shaped 
optical dipole trap (Fig. 2a). To induce flow, we use a blue-detuned 
laser to create a rotating repulsive potential, depleting the density in 
a small portion of the ring and thereby creating a weak link’. The 
intensity of the laser sets the height of this potential, U. Without this 
weak link, superfluid flow in the ring should be quite stable”, with 
Qz+s >Qo. Changing U will change the critical angular velocities, Q*, 
and the size of the hysteresis loop. Rotating the weak link in the 
azimuthal direction at angular frequency Q can drive transitions, or 
phase slips, between the quantized circulation states* (Fig. 2b). 

To observe hysteresis in these phase slips, we use a two-step experi- 
mental sequence (Fig. 2c). After condensing the atoms into the ring 
trap, the BEC is prepared in either the n = 0 or the n = 1 circulation 
state by either not rotating the weak link or by rotating it at Q; = 1.1 Hz. 
The fidelity with which this procedure generates the expected initial 
state is 297%. We then rotate the weak link at various angular velocities, 
Q), in the range —0.3 to 1.2 Hz, for an additional 2s. In step 1, U is 
ramped to U; ~ 1.1,1o, where [lo is the global chemical potential. In 
step 2, U is ramped to a chosen U}. The transitions n =0— 1 and 
n=1->0 occur at different values of Q) and form hysteresis loops 
(Fig. 3a—f). Each plot shows the measured hysteresis loop for a specific 
U, value. As U; is increased, both at and 22°, approach 25/2; that is, 
the hysteresis loop becomes smaller. The observed transitions are not 
sharp, unlike those in Fig. 1b. The dominant broadening mechanism is 
probably shot-to-shot atom number fluctuations, but the non-zero tem- 
perature (~100 nK) may also contribute (Supplementary Information). 


0 03 0.7 1 1.3 2 20 3 


Figure 2 | Experimental set-up and procedure. a, Schematic and in situ 
images of our trap, which is formed by crossing a ring-shaped dipole trap 

for radial confinement and a sheet trap for vertical confinement. b, Schematic 
and in situ images of a ring rotated by a repulsive weak link. c, Two-step 
experimental sequence: the height, U, of the repulsive potential and the angular 
rotation rate, Q, as a function of time. Step 1 sets the initial winding number 
using £2, (either 0 or 1.1 Hz) and U, (~1.1,U9); step 2 probes the hysteresis with 
Q, and Uj (see text). 
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Figure 3 | Hysteresis data. a-f, Hysteresis loops with sigmoid fits. The red up- 
triangles and blue down-triangles show the winding number n averaged over 
~20 shots when starting with n = 0 and, respectively, n = 1. All error bars show 
the 68% confidence interval. The fits determine Q* and Qj/2 (vertical grey 
lines; Methods) and their uncertainties. g, Hysteresis loop size versus U2. The 
green circles show the experimental data. The magenta line and band are 
respectively the prediction and uncertainty of an effective one-dimensional 
hydrodynamic model’*. The open and filled cyan diamonds and their 
uncertainties are the results of our GPE simulation with A = 0 and, 
respectively, A = 0.01. 


Figure 3g shows the measured size of the hysteresis loop, (Q> —Q- ) /Qo, 
as a function of the strength of the weak link; the size of the loop mono- 
tonically decreases with increasing U>/{g until it reaches a value con- 
sistent with zero near U}/{lg ~ 0.75. To predict the size of the hysteresis 
loop, we used two models. First we used an effective one-dimensional 
model that computes the fluid velocity in the rotating frame as a func- 
tion of 25. We assume that Q bs will occur when this velocity reaches 
the local speed of sound”’. We also simulated our system with the three- 
dimensional, time-dependent Gross—Pitaevskii equation (GPE). These 
two approaches predict hysteresis and are consistent, suggesting that 
both theories predict that Q* is determined by the sound speed. Despite 
occurring at the sound speed, the observed excitations in the GPE simu- 
lation are vortex—antivortex pairs. Perhaps most strikingly, there is a large 
discrepancy between our models and experiment (Fig. 3g). 

One property of the system that our models fail to include is dis- 
sipation. As another approach, we added dissipation to the GPE phe- 
nomenologically”, by modifying it as follows: 


OY _ (iA) ft 
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2m 


Here if is the BEC wavefunction, g is the interaction strength, V is the 
externally applied potential (trap and weak link), N is the atom num- 
ber, j1is the chemical potential of the initial stationary state and A is the 
dissipation parameter. With A = 0.01, a reasonable value for our ex- 
periment, the hysteresis loop size decreases as shown in Fig. 3g but not 
significantly by comparison with the discrepancy with experiment. In- 
creasing the dissipation parameter does not improve the agreement 
(Supplementary Information). However, it is clear that dissipation is 
important. In fact, dissipation is essential and implicitly assumed in the 
energy landscape picture described in Fig. 1: dissipation allows the 
system to relax to the minima of the landscape; without dissipation, 
the system cannot change its energy. 
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To gain insight into the role of dissipation, we consider a toy model 
where the relevant excitations are vortex—antivortex pairs, and derive 
the associated energy landscape. If an antivortex and a vortex were to 
be nucleated at the inner and, respectively, outer edges (Fig. 4, left inset), 
move to the centre and annihilate, then the winding number would 
change by one unit. The energy of a vortex—antivortex pair in a perfectly 
hard-walled ring trap in the presence of a velocity field has been derived 
using the method of images”. In the limit that the width of the annulus, 
d, is much less than R, this energy reduces to 


ph? fd. e 

om In F z sin( | (1) 
where s is the separation between the vortices, v is the velocity of 
the superfluid, p is the effective two-dimensional mass density, and 


€=\/I? /2mgN|p|’is the healing length of the condensate and is there- 


fore the core size. This equation applies to a system with a uniform 
annulus width, d, and uniform velocity, v. To apply this model to our 
system, we take d to be the effective width of the annulus in the weak- 
link region and we take v = vm, the maximum velocity in the weak link. 
For 0, = 0, equation (1) has a maximum at s = d/2 and diverges nega- 
tively at d and 0. Such divergence is unphysical, because the non-zero 
radii of the vortices prevent them from coming arbitrarily close to each 
other or the wall. We assume that the distance of closest approach to the 
walls is Cé and that that between vortices is 2Cé, where C is of order 
unity. Thus, s ranges from spin = 2C€ to Smax = d — 2CE. We assume 
that vortices annihilate at s,,;, and enter the annulus at spay. 

We plot the energy landscape described above in Fig. 4 (right inset) 
for several different v,, values and constant d. The two stable states, 
at Smin and sax» represent a winding number difference of one. This 
implies that for a phase slip to occur the vortex pair must nucleate at 
either Syax OF Smin and move to the opposite extreme. This happens 
when the energy barrier disappears, that is, when dE/ds| = 


S=Smin 


h 
E=mnpdRv’ +2n eee +2n 
m 


dE/ds|,_ Sm = 0: This defines the critical velocity, jm =v. as 
th 2Cé 
at Meot(n q ) (2) 


where the plus and minus signs respectively refer to starting at spin and 
Smax- 

To compare this model to our experiment, we computed the critical 
velocity in the weak link from the transitions in the hysteresis loops. 
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Figure 4 | Extracted critical velocities versus U;. The red circles and blue 
squares show the critical velocities extracted from Qt and, respectively, Q- . 
The magenta line and band respectively show the estimate and uncertainty of 
the local speed of sound. The green dashed line and band respectively show the 
best fit of the toy model of vortex creation and its statistical uncertainty. All 
uncertainties are 1c. Left inset, diagram of a vortex-antivortex pair with 
separation s in a weak link of width d. Right inset, energy landscape as a 
function of s for three different values of the velocity in the weak-link region, 0, 
showing the stable states (squares, circles) and the energy barrier (stars). 
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The critical velocity is not a simple function of U2/p19 and 2); rather, 
the requirements of quantized winding number and, in a frame co- 
rotating with the weak link, continuity of flow, require a self-consistent 
solution for the flow velocity around the entire ring (Methods). 
Figure 4 shows the result of this calculation. In direct contrast to the 
local speed of sound in the weak link, which decreases as \/1 — U2/ Up; 
we find that the critical velocity increases. The observed critical velo- 
city is well fitted to equation (2) with a single value of 2C¢/d. This value 
implies a distance of closest approach 2Cé ~ 0.4d. Over the region 
of interest, the value of C ranges from 1.5 to 0.7, agreeing with the 
assumption that it is of order unity (C is calculated using the best 
estimates of € and d, both of which vary with U). The fact that the 
data can be fitted using this crude model suggests that vortices are the 
relevant excitations and that equation (1) (or something that captures 
similar physics) gives a good prediction of the energy landscape. 

Our hysteretic system has the essential features of the radio-fre- 
quency superconducting quantum interference device (SQUID). Just 
as SQUIDs detect magnetic fields, our analogous system can detect 
rotations. Hysteresis has an important role in radio-frequency SQUIDs, 
where it is used as a readout mechanism. In our system, hysteresis will 
also be important, allowing for greater accuracy by cancelling systematic 
effects. The hysteresis loops are centred on +Q/2 for different directions 
of rotation; therefore, we can measure the asymmetry in the measure- 
ments of +Q,/2 to extract an unknown bias rotation. Such measure- 
ments may cancel out effects such as asymmetries in the ring potential. 

We have measured hysteresis in a dilute atomic-gas BEC, a phe- 
nomenon that is as fundamental to superfluidity as the existence of 
persistent currents and critical velocities. Our studies suggest that the 
elementary excitations involved in hysteresis are vortices and that 
dissipation has an important role in the dynamics. We suspect that 
more sophisticated models that include dissipation will yield better 
agreement. Finally, beyond being an atomtronic rotation sensor, it is 
possible that in the hysteretic regime this device could act as classical 
memory or a digital noise filter in future atomtronic circuits. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The ring-shaped BEC, which contains approximately 4 x 10° *Na atoms, is cre- 
ated from a cloud of laser-cooled atoms by evaporation, first in a magnetic trap and 
then in a ring-shaped optical dipole trap. The optical dipole trap is shaped roughly 
like a flattened torus (Methods), with measured harmonic trap frequencies of 
472(4) Hz in the vertical direction and 188(3) Hz in the radial direction. (All uncer- 
tainties are the uncorrelated combination of 1o statistical and systematic uncer- 
tainties unless stated otherwise.) The mean radius of the trap is 19.5(4) um. The 
weak link is created by a blue-detuned laser beam (Methods). Time-of-flight expan- 
sion of the condensate allows us to determine the winding number by measuring 
the size of the central hole that appears in the cloud. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Optical dipole traps. Our optical dipole trap is formed by the combination of two 
laser beams. A blue-detuned (/ = 532 nm) laser beam passes through a ring-shaped 
intensity mask, and the shadow is imaged onto the atoms, forming a repulsive, ring- 
shaped potential. This trap combines with an attractive confining potential in the 
vertical direction, generated by a red-detuned (2 = 1,064 nm) laser beam shaped like 
a sheet. If the imaging resolution were perfect, the trap would be hard-walled in the 
radial direction, but it is in fact closer to a Gaussian with a 1/e” radius of 8.9(9) jum. 

To create the weak link, we use an acoustic optical deflector to elongate a blue- 
detuned, focused, Gaussian beam by scanning radially at 2 kHz. The beam is turned 
onand off with a 300-ms linear ramp. The 1/e” half-width of the weak link along the 
azimuthal direction is approximately 6 |1m, limited by the resolution of our imaging 
system. The size of the weak link along the radial direction is ~50% larger than the 
Thomas-Fermi width of the BEC. 

We calibrated the weak link by observing the atomic density depletion caused by 
the weak-link potential (Supplementary Information). The dominant uncertainty 
in U>/Uo is in the common calibration and is reflected in the horizontal error bars 
in Figs 3 and 4; the relative uncertainties between the points are smaller. 

BEC parameters. Approximately 4 X 10° atoms comprise the BEC after evapora- 
tion first in a magnetic time-orbiting potential trap and subsequently in the optical 
traps described above. We estimate the global chemical potential, ju, to be 
Ho/h ~ 2m X 1.7 kHz and the corresponding Thomas-Fermi full-widths in the 
vertical and radial directions to be 3.2 and 8.1 jim, respectively. Given this mean 
radius, we expect that Qo = 1.19(4) Hz, in rough agreement with the measured 
value of 29 = 1.05(5) Hz (by assuming the hysteresis loops are centred on 92/2). 
Measurement of the winding number. To measure the final rotational state after 
rotating, the BEC is released from the trap and imaged after a 10-ms time of flight. 
As the BEC expands, rotation will cause a hole to appear in the centre. As with the 
winding number, the size of this feature is quantized and enables determination of 
the final circulation state”*. Direct release from the repulsive dipole trap does not 
allow the hole to be resolved during the 10-ms time of flight, so we transfer first to 
an attractive ring and apply a decompression procedure similar to that in ref. 8, 
before using partial transfer absorption imaging”’. 

Estimating the uncertainty in the average winding number. Given that the 
outcome of any given experiment is either n = 0 or n = 1, traditional methods of 
estimating the uncertainty in the mean value (for example Gaussian statistics) are 
not applicable. The uncertainty in this average can be estimated by the cumulative 
beta distribution, which is appropriate for experiments that yield binary results”. 
Fitting the hysteretic transitions and determining Q* and its uncertainty. We 
use a sigmoid of the form 1/(exp[—(Q2 — 22,)/6Q] + 1) to fit the data as in Fig. 3, 
where £2, and 6Q are the fit parameters. Although this fit well describes the data, 
the relationship between Q= and the fit parameters depends on the mechanisms 
for the broadening of the transition. For example, consider a model where thermal 
fluctuations drive the system over the energy barrier. This would occur when the 
energy barrier becomes of the order of kgT, where kg is the Boltzmann constant 
and T is the temperature. The dynamics of this process is random and would lead 
to phase slips at lower values of Q for the 0— 1 transition (and higher values for 


1— 0 transitions). In principle, this effect would cause a broadening of the trans- 
ition region, and the zero-temperature Q* would then correspond to the value of 
Q> where probability for a transition equals unity. However, a different mech- 
anism could be responsible for the broadening. In particular, atom number fluc- 
tuations can change U;/tip and, therefore, Q=, from shot to shot. On average, this 
leads to a broadening. On the basis of the experimentally observed change in Q* 

versus the strength of the weak link, and our atom number shot-to-shot fluctua- 
tions of ~ 16% (which represent the peak-to-peak fluctuations for 95% of the data), 
we expect the transitions to be approximately 0.12 Hz wide, compared with the 
average of 0.18 Hz. Because atom number fluctuations explain most of the width, 
we take Q+ =Q,, and, to account for the possibility of finite-temperature or other 
unknown broadening effects, take the 1o uncertainty to be (3/2)6Q. 

Extracting the critical velocity. Extracting the critical velocity in our system is 
non-trivial because the flow must satisfy the requirements of quantized winding 
number and continuity of flow in the frame rotating with the weak link. (Continuity 
of flow does not occur in any other frame.) One counterintuitive result of these 
requirements is that moving the weak link will impart some angular momentum to 
the superfluid as viewed from the fixed, laboratory frame, even in the n = 0 state’. 
To extract the critical velocity given these constraints, we work in the rotating frame. 
The velocity, v,, of atoms in the rotating frame is related to the rotation rate of the 
weak link by 


27 
Q 
Fl, v,(O)R ere =2nn (3) 


where @ is the azimuthal angle. This equation is an expression of the Bohr- 
Sommerfeld quantization condition. The first term represents the phase accumu- 
lated by the atoms after integrating once around the ring, and the second term 
represents the Sagnac phase that appears as a result of transforming into the 
rotating frame. In the rotating frame, the atom velocity, v,(0), and the mass density, 
p(0), satisfy a continuity equation, p(0,)v,(0;) = p(02)v,(02), where 0, and 0, 
are any two azimuthal angles. Given U>/jlo9, we determine the equivalent one- 
dimensional density, p(0), by integrating over the radial and vertical directions 
of our cloud using the Thomas-Fermi approximation. For a given rotation rate, Q, 
and density, p(0), equation (3) and the continuity equation uniquely determine 
v,(0) and, in particular, the velocity in the weak link, v,, = max[v,(0)]. The critical 
velocity is then taken to be the value of v,, when the weak link is rotated at the 
critical rotation rate Q>. 

When Qt —Q_ 0, this method of extracting the critical velocity is unreliable 
and thus we neglect the point near U~ 0.8449 (Supplementary Information). 
Going slightly farther into the regime where U > ply results in the BEC becoming 
simply connected. 
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Error correction is important in classical and quantum computa- 
tion. Decoherence caused by the inevitable interaction of quantum 
bits with their environment leads to dephasing or even relaxation. 
Correction of the concomitant errors is therefore a fundamental 
requirement for scalable quantum computation’ ’. Although algo- 
rithms for error correction have been known for some time, exper- 
imental realizations are scarce”’. Here we show quantum error 
correction in a heterogeneous, solid-state spin system* ”’. We dem- 
onstrate that joint initialization, projective readout and fast local 
and non-local gate operations can all be achieved in diamond spin 
systems, even under ambient conditions. High-fidelity initializa- 
tion of a whole spin register (99 per cent) and single-shot readout of 
multiple individual nuclear spins are achieved by using the ancillary 
electron spin of a nitrogen-vacancy defect. Implementation of a 
novel non-local gate generic to our electron-nuclear quantum reg- 
ister allows the preparation of entangled states of three nuclear 
spins, with fidelities exceeding 85 per cent. With these techniques, 
we demonstrate three-qubit phase-flip error correction. Using opti- 
mal control, all of the above operations achieve fidelities approach- 
ing those needed for fault-tolerant quantum operation, thus paving 
the way to large-scale quantum computation. Besides their use with 
diamond spin systems, our techniques can be used to improve scal- 
ing of quantum networks relying on phosphorus in silicon’’, quan- 
tum dots”, silicon carbide" or rare-earth ions in solids”°”’. 

Heterogeneous spin systems for quantum computation seek to com- 
bine the strengths of their constituents: electron spins for fast, versatile 
and high-fidelity readout and control*’”>”°, and nuclear spins oper- 
ating as well-shielded quantum bits yielding record values for coher- 
ence times (in, for example, diamond and silicon)”'* *°. However, even 
for such nuclear spins, unavoidable interaction with their environment 
(including the readout electron spin) occurs, leading to decoherence, 
which inevitably results in errors. Even small changes of a quantum 
state lead to finite error probabilities, unlike classical computing, where 
small state changes (for example, voltage) do not affect the final result. 
The threshold theorem states that the final error probability of a quan- 
tum algorithm on a large register can be made arbitrarily small if the 
probability of an error on a single qubit is below a certain threshold, 
and quantum error correction (QEC) is applied’. Despite being a cor- 
nerstone of scalable quantum systems, QEC has only been implemen- 
ted on one solid-state system so far, namely superconducting circuits’. 
This is because of the challenging demands of high-fidelity non-local 
control of at least three qubits. 

Here we demonstrate a high degree of control sufficient for QEC 
on a hybrid spin system, namely the nitrogen—-vacancy defect (NV) 
in diamond’®'*">7"87-2°, Nuclear spins randomly distributed within 
an isotopically purified diamond with ~0.2% °C (see Methods) are 
addressed, read out and initialized by the electron spin of the defect. 
The electron spin in turn is polarized and read out by optical means. 


Specifically, we use three nuclear spins (AN with I= 1 and two 13C, 
that is, °C, and °C,, with I =1 /2) as quantum bits (Fig. 1a). All nuclear 
spins of the register can be individually addressed via their hyperfine 
interaction with the electron spin, which shows spectral signatures of 
the 12 register states (Fig. 1b). We note that during revision of this man- 
uscript, we became aware ofa preprint”® in which QEC was implemented 
with two nuclear spins and one electron spin. 

Projective, single-shot readout of the nuclear spins is essential for high- 
fidelity initialization, proving genuine quantum correlations, and fast 
measurements (here a factor of ~5 faster than conventional readout). 
The method correlates the electron spin with the nuclear qubit state 
bya nuclear state specific controlled electron NOT (C,NOT,) gate’”””. 
The corresponding measurement sequence is shown in Fig. 1c. Here 
we have extended this method to three nuclei. The non-destructive 
nature of the readout process is ensured by application of a magnetic 
field’°’’. As is apparent from Fig. le, the lifetime of the nuclear spin 
states is, indeed, much longer than the time needed to measure their 
states. To further quantify the fidelity of our readout, Fig. le also shows 
histograms of measurement results for nuclear spin readout. By defin- 
ing a threshold between the two maxima of the distributions, the state 
of the spin is determined by measuring whether the photon count is 
below or above this threshold. Here we achieve readout fidelities of 
95.8% for ‘4N, 96.9% for °C, and 99.6% for °C). 

To initialize the nuclear register, we first apply polarization transfer 
from the electron spin’, and then perform projective readout of the 
register (Fig. 2a). By this approach, we achieve high-fidelity initiali- 
zation, while at the same time overcoming the limitation of purely 
measurement-based initialization where the success rate scales inversely 
with the number of register states. With a combination of these two 
methods, the initialization fidelity reaches values of up to 99% for the 
whole register into state |*N, 8c, °C.) = |0, 0, 0) (see Methods). 
Note that the electron spin is not explicitly included as a quantum bit 
in the register, but is solely used for the control of nuclear qubits, thus 
fully exploiting the advantages of our hybrid quantum system. Addi- 
tionally, initialization of the NV into its negative charge state is verified 
by charge state post-selection (see Methods). 

Previously reported entanglement of two nuclear spins relied on pseudo- 
initialization”, or non-deterministic entanglement-by-measurement™* 
at cryogenic temperatures. Instead, we use a novel scheme to create nuclear 
entanglement, which is based on a conditional m-phase (CPhase) gate 
on the electron spin’’. Such a phase gate can either be implemented by 
adiabatic, geometric phase gates, which offer intrinsic robustness, or 
by exploiting the m phase shift that is acquired by a full 27 state rota- 
tion. Here we use the latter, in combination with optimal control, to 
achieve high-fidelity implementation, which is both robust and fast. 
Optimal control offers a general framework for creating robust state 
manipulation by a series of control steps (here with varying amplitude 
and phase of the control field, similar to dynamical decoupling"), 
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Figure 1 | Single-shot readout and control of a nuclear spin register via the 
NV. a, Illustration of the quantum register consisting of three nuclear spins 
(orange circles with black arrows) coupled by hyperfine interaction to the NV 
electron spin (blue circles with black arrows), forming a prototype single node 
of a larger register'*”. '°C, , refers to '°C nuclei at different lattice positions. 
b, Hyperfine splitting (‘4N, 2.16 MHz; '°C,, 413 kHz; °C, 89 kHz) of the 

Ms = 0 to —1 transition into 12 individual lines. c, “Wire diagram’ for projective 


which are numerically optimized and therefore suitable for complex 
Hamiltonians** (see Methods). Our approach is robust against the fast 
decoherence of the electron spin, while still exploiting hyperfine inter- 
action, which allows for ultra-fast control of nuclear spins. It thus makes 
best use of the interactions in our electron nuclear hybrid spin quantum 
systems. Specifically, a robust, controlled 27,,, rotation (see Methods 
for nomenclature) of the electron spin conditional on the state of the 
nuclear register induces a 7 phase shift of the corresponding register 
state (for example, |11) > —|11)), resulting in a nuclear CNOT gate 
(Fig. 1d). 

For three qubits, there are two types of fully entangled state that cannot 
be transformed into each other by local gates, the GHZ (Greenberger- 
Horne-Zeilinger) state (|GHZ) = (|000) +|111)) //2) and the W state 
(|W) =({011) +|101) +| 110))/ 3)??. Whereas the GHZ state deco- 
heres on single qubit dephasing, this is not the case for the W state, as 
loss of coherence of a single qubit leaves a fully coherent state of the 
remaining spins. Using our CPhase gate, we create a GHZ-like entangled 
state (Fig. 2c, e) anda W state (Fig. 2d, f) of the three nuclear spins. The 
resulting density matrices obtained by state tomography (see Methods) 
are shown in Fig. 2e, f. The estimated fidelity F = (w|o|w) of the final 
state p is F = (88 + 1)% for the GHZ state and F = (85 + 3)% for the W 
state, corrected by the readout fidelity of 89%. Factors reducing the 
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readout of nuclear spins'®”’; the diagram here is for a BC spin. d, Wire diagram 
of a CNOT gate between two nuclear spins. e, Left side, time trace of NV 
fluorescence photons during repetitive readout of a particular nuclear spin 
(see c). The timescales of the dynamics depend on the nuclear spin life times 
and the C,NOT, gate durations. Right side, photon-counting histograms of the 
time traces. The red line indicates the threshold for nuclear spin state 
discrimination. 


fidelity (apart from the actual entanglement sequence) are T, decay of 
the electron spin (~96%) and initialization and post-selection fidelity 
(~97%). 

To show genuine three-qubit entanglement, we also measure vio- 
lation of the Mermin inequality*’. For the GHZ-like state in Fig. 2c, 
the inequality is |(0,,.0,.0,) + (06,05) + (0,00x) — (Gy020,)| = 2 (see 
Methods; o; is the i Pauli operator), which holds for any local, realistic 
theory. This inequality is violated by quantum mechanics, yielding a 
maximum value of 4. For the present case, we measured a value of 
3.258 + 0.014, clearly showing the quantum nature of the state. 

To demonstrate the functionality of our hybrid quantum register, 
we perform QEC with the three nuclear spins. Generally, errors can occur 
in the form of bit flips, which act as |0) <> |1), or phase flips, which act 
as |x+) 9 |x_), |y+) © |y_), where |x) = |0) + |1), |y+) = |0) + i). 
It can be seen that phase flips are identical to bit flips, but in a different 
basis of the qubit. The error correction protocols for bit flips and phase 
flips thus are essentially identical, only differing by local 7,,,/2 rota- 
tions for basis changes. QEC is based on encoding the information of 
one physical qubit into two states of a multi-qubit register, forming 
one logical qubit. The number of errors which can be corrected is given 
by the bit flip distance d of the two logical states. As an example, for 
three qubits and logical states |000) and |111), three bit flips (d = 3) are 
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Figure 2 | Three-qubit entangled states. a, Initialization (Init.) sequence for 
the nuclear spin register. The |0) gate indicates optical initialization of the 
electron spin. Swap-like gates are used to transfer electron spin polarization 
onto the nuclear spins (Methods). A final measurement probes whether the 
state of the nuclear spins is |000). b, Measurement sequence. The tomography 


(Tomogr.) step consists of local gates on the nuclear spins. The preparation 
(Prep.) step is either the sequence shown in c for the GHZ state or the sequence 
shown in d for the W state. e, f, Reconstructed density matrices (absolute values 
of p) for the GHZ state (e) and for the W state (f; see text). 
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necessary to convert one state into the other. Thus, erroneous states 
resulting from single bit flips (d = 1) stay always closer to the original 
state and can therefore be corrected by a majority vote principle (see 
below), whereas multiple flips (d > 1) will inevitably destroy theinfor- 
mation and render the protocol ineffective. Although errors in quantum 
mechanics appear as continuous state rotations, the subsequent error 
detection projects these rotations onto the two possible cases of not 
having an error or having an error on the qubit, with probability given 
by the angle of rotation. Thus, after detection, possible errors can be 
reverted to restore the original state. 

Here we demonstrate a phase flip correction protocol, as the phase 
flip error rate is usually much higher than the bit flip error rate. Figure 3a 
shows the QEC sequence®”’. The code does not need error detection mea- 
surements: it corrects and restores the state of one qubit, and transfers 
any errors of this qubit onto the two other qubits by coherent evolution, 
as shown below. To re-initialize the register, the concomitant entropy 
increase on the other qubits is removed, for example by measurement’. 
The original state |) = «|0) + B|1) of °C, which we use as an example 
to demonstrate QEC, is encoded as a|yiy+y+) + Bly_y_y_) on the full 
register. After decoding, the state will be «|000) + f]111) in the case of 
no error, and «|001) + §|110) in the case of an error on '*C;. The error 
is detected via the other two qubits, by flipping them conditional on the 
state of °C), yielding |00) @ («|0) + BI1)) and |11) ® («|1) + B/0)), 
respectively. Finally, the state of ‘°C, is flipped conditional on the state 
of the two other spins, resulting in |00) © (a0) + f|1)) if there was no 
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Figure 3 | Quantum error correction. a, Quantum circuit for phase flip QEC. 
Upper part, gates as implemented in the experiment; lower part, effective gates 
on the nuclear spins. For conditional gates, dots and circles correspond to 

|1) and |0) states, respectively. b, Dependence of measured process fidelity fon 
the error probability p. The blue circles and the dashed blue line show data 
obtained without QEC, for our measurements and for the theoretical ideal case 
(f(p) = 1 — p), respectively. For all measurements displayed here, the total 
duration of the sequence was the same, for better comparison. The QEC code 
is implemented for errors induced only on ‘°C; (green triangles), and for 
errors with equal probability on all qubits (red dots; dashed red line for the 
theoretical ideal case with f(p) = 1 — 3p” + 2p”). See main text for explanation 
of red shaded area. 
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error, or |11) ® (a|0) + f|1)) if there was an error, which is, in both 
cases, the original state |y) for EC. 

To obtain the performance of our implementation, we measure the 
fidelity of the quantum process on the main qubit (see Methods) as a 
function of the error probability. Controlled errors on a qubit are intro- 
duced by changing the phase of all operations on that qubit after the 
occurrence of the error. Figure 3b shows the results of our measure- 
ments. Indeed, single qubit errors are corrected by the algorithm (green 
triangles). The added complexity of the correction reduces the fidelity 
for very low error probability. However, even for simultaneous errors 
on all qubits (red dots), the fidelity with error correction surpasses the 
fidelity without error correction (blue circles), if the error probability 
increases. This region is illustrated by the red area in Fig. 3b. 

Our experiments demonstrate a fully functional hybrid spin register. 
We have combined optimal-control-based error avoidance with error 
correction with high-fidelity state initialization. A key ingredient of our 
approach is the separation of readout and control (electron spin) and 
storage quantum bits (nuclear spins). Although we demonstrated fast 
and high-fidelity entanglement gates on diamond nuclear spins, our 
results present a benchmark for similar single-spin systems'”?”°*. The 
latter only differ in electron spin readout and preparation techniques, 
whereas both the control methods based on spin resonance and the 
access to nuclear spins via hyperfine interaction are identical'*”°. The 
present approach makes use of strongly coupled nuclear spins (hyper- 
fine interaction > inhomogeneous broadening), but restricts the number 
of eligible defect centres. Including weakly coupled nuclear spins (hyper- 
fine interaction > homogeneous broadening) will increase the number 
of accessible qubits per electron spin and at the same time render every 
defect centre a potential quantum register, independent of the particular 
setting of nuclei (see Methods). In addition, using nuclear spins with 
very weak hyperfine interaction allows for repetitive error correction 
as quantum information on those spins is preserved while the remain- 
ing register is reset'®. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Experimental set-up. The measurements were performed with a home-built con- 
focal microscope. A 532-nm diode-pumped solid-state laser is focused via an oil 
objective onto the NV to excite its electron. A solid immersion lens (SIL) is created 
in the diamond to improve fluorescence detection. Fluorescence is filtered by a 
650-nm long-pass filter and a 50-1m pinhole, and then detected by a single-photon- 
counting avalanche photodiode. The sample is a type [a chemical vapour deposition 
diamond. NVs are formed by electron irradiation and subsequent annealing. The 
magnetic field is supplied by a permanent magnet attached to a three-dimensional 
(3D) positioning system, to align the magnetic field parallel to the NV axis. Here, 
fields of ~6,200 G were applied. Electron and nuclear spins are manipulated by 
radio frequency and microwave signals generated by an arbitrary-waveform generator, 
which allows for rotations of the spins around an axis in the x-y plane of the Bloch 
sphere. The actual rotation axis is defined by the signal phase. The total operation 
in this work is denoted by @,, where ¢ is the rotation angle and a the rotation axis. 
Non-local gates. Non-local gates are applied via the electron spin, which can be 
initialized by laser illumination. As can be seen in Fig. 1b, the microwave transition 
frequency of the electron spin is distinct for the 12 possible states of the nuclear register. 
By applying frequency-selective microwave pulses, operations on the electron spin 
can be carried out conditional on any state (or any combination of states) of the 
register. A C,NOT, is implemented by a 1 rotation of the electron spin, condi- 
tioned on the desired nuclear spin states. Here, the m rotation commences around 
the x axis of the Bloch sphere if not otherwise indicated. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experimental set-up. The measurements were performed with a home-built con- 
focal microscope. A 532-nm diode-pumped solid-state laser is focused via an oil 
objective onto the NV to excite its electron. A solid immersion lens (SIL) was cre- 
ated in the diamond to improve fluorescence detection. Fluorescence is filtered by 
a 650-nm long-pass filter and a 50m pinhole, and then detected by a single 
photon counting avalanche photodiode. The sample is a type Ila chemical vapour 
deposition diamond. NVs are formed by electron irradiation and subsequent 
annealing. The magnetic field is supplied by a permanent magnet attached to a 
3D positioning system, to align the magnetic field parallel to the NV axis. Here, 
fields of ~6,200 G were applied. Electron and nuclear spins are manipulated by 
radio-frequency and microwave signals generated by an arbitrary-waveform gen- 
erator, which allows for rotations of the spins around an axis in the x-y plane of the 
Bloch sphere. The actual rotation axis is defined by the signal phase. The total 
operation in this work is denoted by ¢,, where ¢ is the rotation angle and a the 
rotation axis. Additionally, microwave signals are mixed with a high-frequency 
source to obtain high-frequency arbitrary waveforms at around 15 GHz. Signals 
are applied via a coplanar waveguide microstructure, which is built directly onto 
the diamond near the NV, such that optical access to the NV is possible through 
the gap of the waveguide. 

Non-local gates. Non-local gates are applied via the electron spin, which can be 
initialized by laser illumination. As can be seen in Fig. 1b, the microwave transition 
frequency of the electron spin is distinct for the 12 possible states of the nuclear 
register. By applying frequency-selective microwave pulses, operations on the elec- 
tron spin can be carried out conditional on any state (or any combination of states) 
of the register. A C,NOT, is implemented by a nx rotation of the electron spin, 
conditioned on the desired nuclear spin states. Here, the m rotation commences 
around the x axis of the Bloch sphere if not otherwise indicated. 

In the following, we illustrate the mechanism for the creation of a two-qubit 
GHZ-like state using a nuclear CPhase gate based on a conditional 21, rotation of 
the electron spin. We start with both nuclear qubits initialized in state |00), and 
apply 1,/2 rotations on both, to end up in (excluding normalization): 


|00) —é]01) —|10) —i11) (1) 


Now, a CPhase conditional on the nuclear spin state being |11) will change the 
phase of this state to —|11). This yields the entangled GHZ-like state 


00) — i]10) —|10) —i]11) =|Oy_) +|1y+) (2) 


where |y) =|0) + i|1). This method allows the implementation of nuclear CNOT 
gates (Fig. 1d). 

'3C hyperfine interactions. To find an NV with two °C nuclear spins suitable for 
single-shot readout, we acquired statistics of possible '°C hyperfine splittings for 
almost 3,300 NVs. For each analysed NV, the EPR spectrum is measured, as shown 
in Fig. 1b. A multi-peak function fit was used to determine hyperfine interactions 
larger than approximately 100 kHz, as the line width of the transition is around 
50 kHz. These measurements were performed at magnetic fields of around 10G. 
However, the magnetic field was not aligned for all NVs, which can slightly alter 
the measured hyperfine interaction compared to the value at zero field or at small, 
aligned magnetic fields. The deviation is expected to be below 2.5% (in the worst 
case of pure dipolar hyperfine interaction, unfavourable '°C position and perpen- 
dicular magnetic field). Finally, we can create a hyperfine probability spectrum in 
the following way: for each observed hyperfine interaction, we take a Gaussian 
distribution at the centre of the observed value, and a standard deviation according 
to the fit accuracy. Summing up over all measured values results in the spectrum 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. By trying to perform single-shot readout on these 
a spins, we found that hyperfine splittings (in kHz) of 124, 211, 384, 422, 517 are 
usable for single-shot readout at magnetic fields of around 0.5T, with spin life- 
times (in readout steps) comparable to or better than MN (ref. 10). 

Scaling of strongly and weakly coupled ‘°C spins. The average number of °C 
spins available for single-shot readout depends on the external magnetic field”, the 
concentration of °C nuclei, and the coherence time of the electron spin (that is, the 
minimum hyperfine splitting required for detection of the nuclear spin). To inves- 
tigate how many nuclei can be used as quantum register, we performed numerical 
simulations. The average number of suitable '°C nuclear spins can be estimated by 
calculating the volume within the diamond of suitable nuclei positions. To this 
end, we assume purely magnetic dipole-dipole hyperfine interaction. The condi- 
tions for a suitable position are (1) that the hyperfine splitting is larger than a 
certain threshold value (for example, larger than the line broadening), and (2) that 
the difference of the nuclear spin eigenbasis {|1;)} with respect to the z-basis {|z;)} is 
smaller than 1 — |{nj|z,)|* <0.25 X 10 *. Numerical integration over the volume 
surrounding the NV yields the effective volume of suitable '*C positions. The 
average number of '°C spins is calculated by the density of nuclei in the diamond 


lattice and the °C concentration. Extended Data Fig. 2a shows the scaling of the 
average number of suitable '*C spins per defect centre with the magnetic field B. As 
B is increased, the eigenbasis of the nuclear spins becomes mainly defined by the 
magnetic field, and independent of the electron spin state, which enables quantum- 
non-demolition readout. At some point, all available nuclear spins with large enough 
hyperfine splitting are suitable for single-shot readout, and the curves in Extended 
Data Fig. 2a saturate. 

Depending on the hyperfine splitting and the electron spin coherence time, nuclear 
spins are divided into those strongly coupled and those weakly coupled. Strongly 
coupled means that the hyperfine splitting is larger than the electron spin inhomo- 
geneous broadening (1/3), such that the nuclear spins can be directly addressed 
by the electron (compare Fig. 1b). The weak coupling case indicates that the hyper- 
fine splitting is smaller than 1/7}, but larger than the electron spin homogeneous 
broadening (1/T>). In this case, the nuclear spins can be addressed via the electron 
spin by dynamical decoupling”’. 

In this work, we focused on strongly coupled nuclear spins. For randomly dis- 
tributed '°C, the average number of suitable strongly coupled '°C spins depending 
on Bis shown in Extended Data Fig, 2a, for a °C concentration of 0.2% (bright red 
dots), as used here, and for the natural °C concentration of 1.1% (dark red dots). 
Additionally, this value could be increased by deliberate construction of the diamond 
surrounding the NV centre, for example, by implantation of molecules including 
*C atoms. This method would be limited by the addressability of all conditional 
electron spin transitions, for example transitions ms = 0 <> —1. This means con- 
ditional on all possible nuclear spin states |m,1,™12,...,mzy) of all N coupled 
nuclear spins, where the m,; are the nuclear spin projections. For N nuclei, there 
are 2" such transitions. The inhomogeneous linewidth of the NV electron spin 
transition can be small enough to resolve hyperfine interactions on the order of a 
few kHz (ref. 18). The maximum suitable hyperfine interaction of the closest IC 
spins is a few MHz. Therefore, in principle up to ~ 10° resonance lines are resolv- 
able, resulting in ~10 addressable nuclear spins. Thus, the presented high-speed 
and high-fidelity CPhase gate is suitable for use with a maximum number of cou- 
pled nuclear spins of around 10. The above estimation, however, assumes that 
each of the mentioned coupled nuclear spins, if ordered by their coupling strength, 
increase their coupling strength by roughly a factor of two with respect to the 
previous nucleus. 

The number of usable nuclear spins can be increased even further via addressing 
the nuclear spin resonance frequency space and by including weakly coupled nuclear 
spins. In that case, the number of transitions scales much more conveniently (that 
is, linearly with N); however, the fast CPhase gate is no longer practicable. For 
detection and manipulation of weakly coupled '*C nuclear spins via the electron 
spin using dynamical decoupling”, the limiting factor is the homogeneous deco- 
herence time T) of the electron spin. The T, time depends linearly on the con- 
centration c of °C (ref. 32). For a diamond with natural abundance of °C (1.1%), 
a T, time of 0.65 ms has been reported”, corresponding to a minimal hyperfine 
interaction of ~1.5 kHz for a detectable ‘°C. Note that for very low ‘°C concen- 
tration, the T, time is not limited by the 13C concentration, but by other effects* 
(for example, longitudinal spin lattice relaxation, T,). Extended Data Fig. 2a shows 
that in a diamond with natural abundance of °C (1.1%), on average ~ 10 suitable 
*C spins with hyperfine splitting of >20 kHz are available per NV. Note that for 
smaller hyperfine splitting, the density of spins increases greatly (see Extended 
Data Fig. 2b), which makes selective addressing of these spins challenging. 
Creation of an SIL. All measurements of the state of the NV and surrounding 
nuclear spins are based on detection of the NV fluorescence. Therefore, efficient 
photon detection is beneficial, as it increases measurement accuracy and reduces 
measurement time. For single-shot readout, measurement fidelity and hence state 
initialization fidelity is increased. However, much of the fluorescence of the NV is 
lost at the diamond surface due to total internal reflection. This problem can be 
overcome by creating an SIL**. The SIL is a solid half-sphere with the emitter (NV) 
at its central point, such that the fluorescence of the NV will always hit the solid 
surface perpendicularly. Here, we created a SIL directly in the diamond around the 
NV by focused ion beam milling (Extended Data Fig. 3a). This increases the 
detected fluorescence of the NV by a factor of more than 3 (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
Details of the measurement sequence. The full measurement sequence in shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 4. The first step for every measurement is the initialization of 
nuclear spins. This is achieved by measuring the state of the nuclear spin register, 
until it is in the desired state. For technical reasons, we always perform the full 
measurement sequence, and finally only use the results for which the state was 
initialized. Because the probability for successful initialization decreases with the 
number of states, we also use swap-like gates to transfer the initialized electron spin 
state to each nuclear spin, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4 and Fig. 2a. Owing to 
imperfect gates and non-perfect electron initialization, this increases the success 
probability of initialization of the whole register by a final single-shot measure- 
ment to around 50%. Another important issue is the charge state of the NV. Studies 
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have shown that for typical measurement conditions, the NV is in the undesired 
neutral charge state with around 30% probability, which shows short coherence 
times****. Here, we use charge-state post-selection as demonstrated in ref. 36. To 
this end, a controlled 1-pulse is applied on the electron spin only if the nuclear 
spins are in the initial state. Next, we apply a controlled 1-pulse on the '“N from 
m, = +1 to 0, depending on the electron spin state. These two pulses will only work 
if the NV is properly initialized in its negative charge state. Otherwise, the *N will 
remain in the m; = +1 state, which can be checked by a final single-shot measure- 
ment. After these two m-pulses, we start the actual experiment, as described in the 
main text, using the *N m, = 0, —1 subspace as a qubit. Finally, we read out the 
state of the nuclear spins. First, we measure if the MN is still in the m, = +1 state, in 
which case the NV was in the wrong charge state, and the result is discarded. 
Subsequently, we measure the state of the remaining qubit register by probing each 
state for separate runs of the experiment. 

For the initialization of the nuclear spin register, we can in principle reach near- 
perfect initialization, by shifting the threshold in Fig. le further down. Extended 
Data Fig. 5 shows the measured initialization fidelity as a function of the duration 
of the single-shot readout (in number of readout steps) and the relative threshold 
shift. An initialization fidelity approaching 99% can be achieved. This method 
comes with a trade-off of increased measurement time, because the probability ofa 
successful initialization will be reduced. 

Optimal control of electron spin. Owing to the weak coupling to the two ‘°C 
spins, selective rotations on specified transitions with standard rectangular micro- 
wave pulses will induce an additional unwanted operation on others that are off- 
resonance. To suppress the off-resonance effect and achieve a high-fidelity control 
of the electron spin, we apply optimal control to the electron spin. Two microwave 
frequencies (f,, f,) are imposed simultaneously to cover the whole spectrum and 
realize arbitrary control of the electron spin (Extended Data Fig. 6a). The amplitude 
and phase of each microwave frequency are taken as free parameters to obtain the 
desired control. The pulse sequence is optimized using the GRAPE algorithm”*”’. 
In the experiment, the optimal pulse sequence is realized by an arbitrary waveform 
generator (AWG; Agilent Technologies M8190A). Extended Data Fig. 6b shows 
an optimal pulse sequence applied to prepare a GHZ state of nuclear spins in the 
experiment. It is indeed a controlled phase (CPhase) gate on the electron spin, 
which maps the nuclear spin states |100) and |111) to states —|100) and —|111), 
respectively. The calculated fidelity is above 99% even for small detuning (+20 kHz), 
which means that the pulse is robust in the presence of inhomogeneous line broad- 
ening of the electron spin. In the actual implementation, the instability of the micro- 
wave amplitude is found to be one factor limiting the performance of the pulse. 

Mermin inequality. A first test for the non-deterministic and non-local structure 
of quantum mechanics was proposed by Bell in 1964 for the case of two entangled 
particles**. A general inequality to measure this behaviour of quantum mechanics 
for multiple particles was derived by Mermin”. For three particles, the inequality is 


| (FxFxFy) + (OxFyFx) + (FyFxFx) —(yFyoy) | <2 (3) 
for any deterministic, local theory. However, the state 
1 
|W) = = (|000) + é]111)) (4) 


v2 
yields the value 4 for inequality (3). In our case, the prepared state is 
1 


IW) = Fe (07) + illyy)) (5) 


where |y) = |0) + i|1) and |y) =|0) —i]1). This state can be derived from equation 
(4) by 1/2 rotations around the x axis on qubits two and three (second and third 
value in the state description). Thereby, o, in inequality (3) becomes o, for these 
two qubits, yielding the inequality: 


| (6x0x02) + (6x0z0x) + (Fy0x0x) — (FyFz02) | <2 (6) 


To measure the single terms, we transform each term to (IIo,) (where I is the 
identity). This can be achieved by a unitary operation U according to (|A|w) = 
(y'|A’ |W") for |W") = Uj) and A’ = UAU*. The operations are shown in Extended 
Data Table 1. The Cphase gate is described in the main text; here it is conditional 
on the states |011) and |101). 

State tomography. The density matrix of the entangled GHZ and W state is 
measured by state tomography. Therefore, the density matrix p is expanded as 
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p= » aA; (7) 


where the A; form a basis of mutually orthogonal operators. In the case of a 
single qubit, we would use the Pauli matrices I, o,, Gy, Oz. For multiple qubits, 
the A; are all combinations of the Pauli matrices for all qubits, that is, 
A= $172. .1), 172) gM Gg... of” }, where the superscripts 
indicate on which qubit the operator acts. The a; in equation (7) are given by the 
expectation value Tr(A,p) of the corresponding operator. These expectation values 
can be determined experimentally. Because only the expectation value of the o, 
operator can be measured directly, we apply 1/2 rotations around the y and x axes 
of a spin to get the expectation values of o, and o,. Solving equation (7) with the 
measured a; yields the state of the system. Note that owing to statistical mea- 
surement errors, the measured density matrix may not be positive semi-definite. 
Process tomography. A general characterization of a quantum mechanical pro- 
cess € on a system is obtained by expanding the density matrix p into a basis of 
orthonormal states |if;), and measuring the effect of the operator E; of the process 
on each of these states: 


p= do Pili) (Wil 


(8) 
E(p) = ey E,pi\;) (WE 


The E; can be measured by initializing the states |~;) and performing state tomo- 
graphy after the process. Furthermore, we can do the expansion 


E;= > LimAm (9) 


where the A,, form a basis of mutually orthogonal operators. Inserting equation 
(9) into equation (8) yields 


E(0)= > Xn AmpAt (10) 
where the Yin = >-; ZimXin form the process matrix y. 

For the error correction, we only consider the effect of the process on the qubit 
that is carrying the information after the correction. Additionally, we are only 
interested in the fidelity F of the measured process and the ideal process yg, which 
is: 


F=Tr(Ziax) (11) 


Here, we chose the Pauli matrices A, = {I ,Fx,0 Oz} as the operator basis. The 


ideal process for the error correction is the identity, J, and therefore vid =1 with all 
other values being zero. The fidelity is then y;,. Extended Data Table 2 shows the 
measurements we perform to obtain 


1+ (tez faggt Tx, —T—x,x ote Nyy = f35) 
4 


yu (12) 


by noting that y11 + Y22 + ¥33 + Ya4 = 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Hyperfine spectrum as explained in the main text. Only hyperfine values with an error of less than 4% were used, such that hyperfine 
values which are close to each other can be resolved. 
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a, Average number of suitable °C spins per NV for different ‘°C concentrations __ simulations, actual lattice positions are not taken into account. The fluctuations 
cand different minimum hyperfine (min. h.f.) interactions. Red dots, strongly _ at higher hyperfine interaction are due to numerical grain, that is, due to 
coupled nuclei; blue triangles, effect of including weakly coupled nuclei with —_ discretization of the integration volume. 

at least 20 kHz hyperfine splitting. b, Spectral density of suitable lattice 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Solid immersion lens (SIL). a, Image of the SIL in diamond. b, Saturation curves of the NV with and without the SIL (measurements 
were performed with a oil-immersion objective). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Full sequence for initialization and readout of the _ including final local rotations for setting the measurement basis. Note that the 
nuclear register. The ‘main sequence’ part is the actual quantum algorithm, charge state post-selection can be substituted by charge state pre-selection®*”. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Measurement procedure and theoretical 
results for the process fidelity 


Init | Measure result 


Tz,2 = X11 + X14 + X41 + X44 
T—zjz2 = —-Xi+ X14 + X41 — N44 
Tae = X11 + X12 + X21 + X22 


T—aja = —X11 + X12 + X21 — X22 
Tyy = X11 + X13 + X31 + X33 
T—yy = —X11 + X13 + X31 — X33 
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Mosaic two-lengthscale quasicrystals 


T. Dotera', T. Oshiro! & P. Ziherl?* 


Over the past decade, quasicrystalline order’ has been observed in many 
soft-matter systems: in dendritic micelles’, in star? and tetrablock* 
terpolymer melts and in diblock copolymer’ and surfactant micelles®. 
The formation of quasicrystals’’ from such a broad range of ‘soft’ 
macromolecular micelles suggests that they assemble by a generic 
mechanism rather than being dependent on the specific chemistry 
of each system. Indeed, micellar softness has been postulated’ and 
shown to lead to quasicrystalline order’®. Here we theoretically explore 
this link by studying two-dimensional hard disks decorated with step- 
like square-shoulder repulsion that mimics, for example, the soft alkyl 
shell around the aromatic core in dendritic micelles’. We find a family 
of quasicrystals with 10-, 12-, 18- and 24-fold bond orientational order 
which originate from mosaics of equilateral and isosceles triangles 
formed by particles arranged core-to-core and shoulder-to-shoulder. 
The pair interaction responsible for these phases highlights the role 
of local packing geometry in generating quasicrystallinity in soft 
matter, complementing the principles that lead to quasicrystal forma- 
tion in hard tetrahedra'’”. Based on simple interparticle potentials, 
quasicrystalline mosaics may well find use in diverse applications 
ranging from improved image reproduction’’ to advanced photonic 
materials". 
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Figure 1 | Real-space structures and diffraction patterns. a, Snapshot 
illustrating the mosaic nature of two-lengthscale quasicrystals; shown here is 
the core-only representation of the HD12 phase with shoulder-to-core ratio 

A = 1.40, reduced temperature O = kgT/e = 0.278 and packing fraction 

1 = 1No’/4A = 0.770 where N is the number of disks in a box of area A. 

b, Hard-core/square-shoulder pair interaction. c, Local disk packings: collapsed 
equilateral (C), short isosceles (S), long isosceles (L) and expanded equilateral 
triangle (E). d, Location of quasicrystals in the phase diagram. Dashed lines 


The simple rules needed to encode the quasicrystalline order are as 
remarkable as the order itself. All that is required to create a one- 
dimensional quasicrystal is the Fibonacci sequence of long and short 
segments such that their length and number ratios are equal to the 
golden ratio t = (1 + J/5)/2 ~ 1.618. Also pervaded by t is the arche- 
typal Penrose tiling, the two-dimensional analogue of the Fibonacci 
quasicrystal composed of a small set of prototiles, such as the fat and 
the skinny Penrose rhombi". Because the golden ratio represents the 
geometry of the regular pentagon, Penrose tiling must have a non- 
crystallographic tenfold symmetry directly related to the shape of the 
Robinson triangles forming the prototiles’». 

The Robinson triangles are a very useful concept for constructing 
quasicrystals from particles because in two dimensions the local struc- 
ture of three particles with a two-lengthscale pair interaction is either 
an isosceles or an equilateral triangle (Fig. 1c). Indeed, properly tailored 
shoulder-like interactions as well as single-well and double-well inter- 
actions (examples are simple step-like potentials'® and hard-core repul- 
sion combined with square-well attraction’’) do induce the formation 
of decagonal’’~’’ and dodecagonal quasicrystals'*’*”°. Here we propose 
a bottom-up framework for two-lengthscale quasicrystals that is analo- 
gous to the canonical-cell tiling model”', showing that such quasicrystals 
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represent two hexagonal phases built from C and E triangles and two rhombic 
phases built from S and L triangles, respectively. e-j, HD12 (e; same parameters 
as in a), HD18 (f; 2 = 1.27, O = 0.208, 7 = 0.780), LD10 (g; 2 = 1.60, 

0 = 0.133, n = 0.550) and LD12 (h; A = 1.95, O = 0.154, 7 = 0.430), LD18 

(i; A = 1.43, O = 0.0885, 7 = 0.490) and LD24 (j; 2 = 1.29, O = 0.098, 

n = 0.595) phases. Bonds drawn in the core-only representation (a and the 
bottom-left parts of panels e-f) accentuate the polygonal tiles. 
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include phases of 18- and 24-fold symmetry in addition to the previ- 
ously known 10- and 12-fold quasicrystals. Motivated by the hard- 
sphere theory of fluid-to-solid transition”, we numerically explored 
two-dimensional disks interacting with the purely repulsive hard-core/ 
square-shoulder pair potential”*~* (Fig. 1b): 


0, r<o 
Vir)=4 & o<r<ho 
0, r>do 


The shoulder height ¢ sets the energy scale, and the shape of the poten- 
tial is described solely by the ratio of the shoulder diameter Ao to the 
hard-core diameter o. 

Representative real-space images of the quasicrystals found are shown 
in Fig. 1 along with Fourier transforms of particle positions. At a shoulder- 
to-core ratio of A ~ 1.40, we find a well-ordered 12-fold high-density 
(HD 12) quasicrystal (Fig. 1a, e) recently reported in attractive particles 
interacting with a double-well potential ofa similar lengthscale ratio”. 
The most interesting feature of the HD12 phase is the value of 7, which 


is considerably smaller than 2 = \/2 + V3 = 1.932, at which dodeca- 
gonal phases were observed in related systems'*”””°. The HD12 phase 
can be regarded as a random square-triangle tiling”’, its triangle-to- 
square ratio being close to the ideal value of 4/ /3 ~ 2.309 (ref. 27). At 
A =~ 1.27, we find a high-density phase with 18-fold symmetry (Fig. 1f). 
With a large fraction of particles forming close-packed equilateral tri- 
angles (C triangle in Fig. 1c), the HD18 quasicrystal is structurally 
similar to the HD12 phase except that it contains rhombi of two 80° 
short isosceles triangles (S triangle in Fig. 1c) rather than squares. 

Also new is the low-density 12-fold phase (LD12, Fig. 1h) based on 
C triangles and skinny rhombi formed by long isosceles triangles (L 
triangle in Fig. 1c). Its main structural features are regular dodecagons 
as well as straight, winding and meandering stripes reminiscent of laby- 
rinthine phases”. At 2 ~ 1.60, we observe the decagonal LD10 phase 
(Fig. 1g) constructed from sequences of the Robinson L and S trian- 
gles, which form a standard set of decagonal tiles including pentagons 
and dodecagons”’. The dominant structural features of the ill-ordered 
LD18 and LD24 phases (Fig. 1i, j) are skinny rhombi of two L triangles 
mixed with the shoulder-to-shoulder equilateral E triangles (see Fig. 1c). 
The location of quasicrystals in the phase diagram relative to the two 
hexagonal and rhombic lattices is shown in Fig. 1d. 

As illustrated by the snapshot of the HD12 phase in Fig. 1a, as well as 
by Supplementary Figs 3, 6, 10, 14, 17 and 20, our quasicrystals may be 
viewed as mosaics of small crystallites packed such that the quasicrys- 
talline orientational order is established on a lengthscale considerably 
larger than the nearest-neighbour distance. In this respect, they are quite 
different from conventional metallic-alloy quasicrystals with a local struc- 
ture based on icosahedral, decagonal or dodecagonal clusters of atoms. 
The mosaic nature of quasicrystals presented in Fig. 1 is consistent with 
the short range of particle—particle interactions, which do not extend 
beyond nearest neighbours in either the high- or low-density phases. 

To further quantify our quasicrystals, we computed the bond-orien- 
tational-order correlation functions G,,,(r) for their respective dominant 
modes m (for example, m = 18 in HD18 and LD18 phases), where r 
is the distance between two bonds. Figure 2 shows that the correlation 
function in the more classical LD10 levels off at a constant value, indi- 
cating long-range orientational order and implying that this phase may 
be referred to as random decagonal. Long-range order is also present in 
HD12 and LD12 phases, so that both are true random dodecagonal 
quasicrystals. On the other hand, correlations in the 18- and the 24-fold 
quasicrystals exhibit a power-law decay of an exponent which varies 
across the phases as well as with temperature. In analogy with the 
hexatic phase (Supplementary Discussion I), these quasicrystals are best 
described as the decaoctatic and the icositetratic phase, respectively. 

An interesting consequence of the rather small shoulder-to-core ratio 
in the square-triangle HD 12 phase concerns its thermodynamic stability. 
A repulsive shoulder with 2 just a little smaller than ee only to 
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Figure 2 | Bond orientational order. The 10-, 12-, 18- and 24-fold bond 
orientational order correlation functions characteristic of the respective 
quasicrystals shown in Fig. 1; r/o is the distance expressed in units of hard-core 
diameter o. 


the nearest neighbours and so the energy of the tiling depends on the 
relative number of squares and triangles but not on the structure of the 
tiling, implying that all defect-free tilings have the same energy as required 
in the maximally random tiling” (Supplementary Discussion V). Thus 
at a density for which the triangle-to-square ratio is ideal, the minimal- 
energy state is a disordered dodecagonal quasicrystal rather than a crys- 
tal, meaning that the HD12 phase may be stable both at intermediate 
and low temperatures. 

Additional insight into the stability of the HD12, LD12, LD10, and 
HD18 quasicrystals is provided by the rapid growth of bond order in 
the initial random state (Supplementary Discussion I[A-D). This sug- 
gests that these phases are preferred over disordered (HD12 and HD18) 
and fluid (LD12 and LD10) states, so that at intermediate temperatures 
they must be (at least) very long-lived metastable states, much like the 
dodecagonal quasicrystals based on hard tetrahedra''. The LD18 and 
LD24 phases form less readily and contain many defects (Supplemen- 
tary Discussion IIE and IIF), calling for a more refined search in the 
temperature—density—/ phase space. 

These new quasicrystal phases can be interpreted by generalizing the 
well-known random LD10** and HD12 quasicrystals*® based on the 
hierarchy where two or more types of the canonical triangles shown in 
Fig. 1c are used to construct a set of equilateral polygons that tile the 
plane (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 26). Derived from the Robinson 
triangles, the decagonal LD10 equilateral polygons include the penta- 
gon, hexagon, nonagon, U-tile and decagon’®”® as well as their combi- 
nations (Supplementary Fig. 24). On the other hand, the dodecagonal 
HD 12 equilateral polygons comprise the C triangle and the square built 
from two S triangles with 2= V2 (Supplementary Fig. 25). 

This hierarchy is also applicable at certain other shoulder-to-core 
ratios, the allowed values being determined by conditions which can be 
illustrated by considering the rhombus-triangle tiling. Unlike squares, 
two rhombi can be stacked either such that their short diagonals are 
parallel (as in the 44 cluster in Fig. 3b) or ina zigzag fashion (as in the 4} 
cluster in Fig. 3b). To admit the zigzag rhombus sequence in a random 
tiling, two nontrivial local tile clusters are needed—one containing a 
pair of adjacent rhombi with their acute angles pointing to the vertex 
and the other containing a pair of rhombi in the obtuse orientation. In 
the HD18 phase, there exist three clusters that accomplish this, all includ- 
ing three rhombi and one or two triangles (Fig. 3b). We refer to these 
clusters as special because they are only compatible with the 80°-100° 
shapes of rhombi. Also present are five generic clusters containing either 
zero, three or six triangles and four, two and zero rhombi, respectively. 

The LD12 phase is composed of polygonal tiles including the C tri- 
angle, the regular dodecagon, and several winding and meandering shapes 
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Figure 3 | Two-lengthscale triangle tilings. a, Comparison of structural 
features of the LD10, LD12, HD18 and HD12 tilings. The contours of the L 
and S triangles are shown in the top-left corners, and the black wiggly line 
in HD18 quasicrystal illustrates the angular mismatch 6. b, Generic and 
special HD18 vertices. c, Parameters of the six quasicrystals formed by 


(Fig. 3a). These tiles are based on parallelograms formed by L triangles 
of apex angle of 30° rather than on rhombi, and the special clusters com- 
bine the parallelograms and the C triangles (Supplementary Figs 32-34). 
Also determined by the special-cluster requirement is the shape of 40°- 
140° and 45°-135° rhombi. The LD18 and LD24 phases do contain 
special clusters with two or more rhombi in the acute orientation but 
lack an analogue of the 3.4° special cluster of the HD18 phase with two 
or more rhombi in the obtuse orientation. Its absence is compensated 
by approximate special clusters consisting of S triangles as well as Land 
E tiles (Supplementary Figs 35 and 36). In the approximate special clus- 
ters the sum of angles at the vertex departs slightly from 360°, leading to 
a local distortion of the ideal two-lengthscale geometry. This is a plau- 
sible origin for the ill-ordered structure of LD18 and LD24 phases. 
The symmetry of the HD12, HD18, LD18 and LD24 rhombus-triangle 
quasicrystals is determined by the rhombus acute angle «. As illustrated 
by the wiggly line in the HD 18 tiling in Fig. 3a, combining equilateral 
triangles with rhombi introduces a set of bond directions at an angle of 
6 = |a-60°| relative to the six directions of the hexagonal lattice. The 
angular mismatch 6 is the greatest common divisor of « and 60° and in 
the HD18 phase shown in Fig. 3a, 6 is 20°, giving a total of 18 bond orien- 
tations. Given that all greatest common divisors are unit fractions of 60° 
(Fig. 3c), our quasicrystals are characterized by 6n-fold orientational 
order, where n = 2, 3 and 4. On the other hand, the symmetry of the 
LD10 and LD 12 phases is governed by the shape of the L triangle alone. 
The previously unconsidered rhombus-triangle model of the 18-fold 
symmetry offers a simple interpretation of the temperature-induced 
transition from the face-centred cubic crystal to the 12-fold quasicrystal 
and then to the 18-fold quasicrystal reported in polyisoprene-poly 
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hard-core/square-shoulder disks: the optimal shoulder-to-core ratio, the 
greatest common divisor of the apex angles of the equilateral C and E tiles and 
the isosceles L and S triangles, and the apex angle (indicated in black on the 
diagrams below) of the L and S triangles. 


(ethylene oxide) block-copolymer micelles°. Within our model, two- 
dimensional variants of these structures are located very close to each 
other in the phase diagram (Fig. 1d) anda possible scenario for the tran- 
sition could rely on the well-known temperature-dependent hydration 
of poly(ethylene oxide) chains”, which constitute the hydrophilic 
shell of the micelles. Indeed, the hexagonal-HD12-to-HD 18 transition 
is obtained by cooling the ensemble from a reduced temperature 
0 =kgT/e = 1.1 to 0.14 accompanied by a moderate 10% decrease 
of the shoulder-to-core ratio from 4 = 1.40 to 1.27 (Supplementary 
Discussion IV and Supplementary Video). 

Our findings provide a conceptual understanding of the soft quasi- 
crystals” ® seen in deformable macromolecular particles primarily inter- 
acting with each other upon contact rather than at a distance. Such a 
microscopic interaction is perfectly consistent with our quasicrystals, 
which are stabilized almost exclusively by nearest-neighbour repul- 
sion. We expect that the novel quasicrystals predicted within the pre- 
sent framework will be observed in core-shell soft spheres, including 
block copolymer micelles, microgels, nanogels and polymer-grafted 
organic and inorganic nanoparticles in which the relative sizes of core 
and shell can be controlled by temperature, pH, ionic strength and 
other stimuli”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We used Monte Carlo simulations of the NVT ensemble of N = 4,000 particles ina 
square box with periodic boundary conditions (see Supplementary Discussion III). 
A typical cycle consisted of 2-8 X 10° equilibration steps in all quasicrystals except 
the LD18 and LD24 phases, which required a longer equilibration of about 3 X 10° 
steps. Equilibration was followed by about 10’ sampling steps where several structural 
quantities, including bond orientational order parameters, were evaluated. The 
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simulated diffraction patterns are Fourier transforms of the centres of mass of 


the particles. 
The bond orientational correlation function is defined by G,(r)= 
n,! 3S) explim(0,, —,,)]|, where m is an integer characterizing the sym- 


ir) —nml=r 
eae of fe bond-orientational order, the sum is over all bonds separated by rand 
n, is their number; 0,,and 0,, are the angles between an arbitrary axis and bonds 
connecting particles separated by no more than the shoulder diameter Ao and 
located at r; and rm, respectively. The values of G,,,(r) shown in Fig. 2 were obtained 
by averaging over 20 samples. 
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A two-fold increase of carbon cycle sensitivity to 
tropical temperature variations 
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Earth system models project that the tropical land carbon sink will 
decrease in size in response to an increase in warming and drought 
during this century, probably causing a positive climate feedback’. 
But available data** are too limited at present to test the predicted 
changes in the tropical carbon balance in response to climate change. 
Long-term atmospheric carbon dioxide data provide a global record 
that integrates the interannual variability of the global carbon bal- 
ance. Multiple lines of evidence** demonstrate that most of this 
variability originates in the terrestrial biosphere. In particular, the 
year-to-year variations in the atmospheric carbon dioxide growth 
rate (CGR) are thought to be the result of fluctuations in the carbon 
fluxes of tropical land areas®*”°. Recently, the response of CGR to 
tropical climate interannual variability was used to put a constraint 
on the sensitivity of tropical land carbon to climate change’. Here 
we use the long-term CGR record from Mauna Loa and the South 
Pole to show that the sensitivity of CGR to tropical temperature 
interannual variability has increased by a factor of 1.9 + 0.3 in the 
past five decades. We find that this sensitivity was greater when trop- 
ical land regions experienced drier conditions. This suggests that the 
sensitivity of CGR to interannual temperature variations is regu- 
lated by moisture conditions, even though the direct correlation 
between CGR and tropical precipitation is weak’. We also find that 
present terrestrial carbon cycle models do not capture the observed 
enhancement in CGR sensitivity in the past five decades. More 
realistic model predictions of future carbon cycle and climate feed- 
backs require a better understanding of the processes driving the 
response of tropical ecosystems to drought and warming. 

Climate variability related to El Nifio/Southern Oscillation has a dom- 
inant role in forcing year-to-year variation in CGR, particularly the 
forcing of temperature variability”’* (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1). 
The observed positive correlation between CGR and temperature reflects 
the direct impacts of temperature variations in driving variations of 
tropical carbon fluxes””®, rather than, in reverse, the greenhouse effect 
of atmospheric CO, (Methods). Because tropical temperatures are thought 
to be close to the optimal photosynthetic temperature”, rising tropical 
temperatures could decrease vegetation photosynthesis and increase 
ecosystem respiration, which amplifies the influence of temperature 
on ecosystem carbon exchange’. However, vegetation productivity 
and respiration both increase with higher precipitation and thus offset 
each other’. These processes lead to a weaker correlation of CGR with 
precipitation’ (with coefficient R = —0.19; P > 0.10) than that of CGR 
with temperature, on interannual timescale. An application of cau- 
sality analysis (convergent cross-mapping’*) also shows that temper- 
ature is the major climatic driver of CGR variations (Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Below, by analysing the atmospheric CO, record, we investi- 
gated how the sensitivity of tropical carbon fluxes to tropical land 
surface mean annual temperature (MAT) has changed over the past 
five decades (Methods). 
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Figure 1 | Change in detrended anomalies in CGR and tropical MAT, in 
dCGR/dMAT and in yi*’., over the past five decades. a, Change in detrended 
CGR anomalies at Mauna Loa Observatory (black) and in detrended tropical 
MAT anomalies (red) derived from the CRU data set'®. Tropical MAT is 
calculated as the spatial average over vegetated tropical lands (23° N to 23° S). 
The highest correlations between detrended CGR and detrended tropical MAT 
are obtained when no time lags are applied (R = 0.53, P< 0.01). b, Change 
in dCGR/dMAT during the past five decades. c, Change in yi#t, during the past 
five decades. In b and ¢, different colours show dCGR/dMAT or yité estimated 
with moving time windows of different lengths (20 yr and 25 yr). Years on 
the horizontal axis indicate the central year of the moving time window used to 
derive dCGR/dMAT or 72, (for example, 1970 represents period 1960-1979 
in the 20-yr time window). The shaded areas show the confidence interval 

of dCGR/dMAT and yit.,, as appropriate, derived using 20-yr or 25-yr moving 
windows in 500 bootstrap estimates. 
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The linear regression slope between CGR and tropical MAT (dCGR/ 
dMAT) indicates the sensitivity of the tropical carbon cycle to climate 
interannual variability, and was used to constrain future projections 
of carbon cycle/climate feedbacks’®. Using CGR at Mauna Loa Obser- 
vatory and tropical MAT from the Climatic Research Unit (CRU) at 
the University of East Anglia’®, we first calculated how dCGR/dMAT 
changes with time using a 20-yr moving window between 1960 and 
2011 (both variables detrended; Fig. 1b). Within each moving window, 
there is a significant positive correlation between CGR and MAT 
(R = 0.49-0.71, P< 0.01). Furthermore, (CGR/dMAT increased from 
3.4+0.4PgCyr ‘°C | (all uncertainties are s.e.; Pg C, petagrams of 
carbon) during 1960-1979 to 5.4+0.4PgCyr ‘°C ' during 1992- 
2011 (Fig. 1b). 

When interpreting this observed long-term increase of dCGR/dMAT, 
it might be argued that it does not reflect the change in the true res- 
ponse of CGR to temperature variations, but could be due to indirect 
effects of other climate variables that tend to covary with temperature, 
such as precipitation and solar radiation. Therefore, to isolate the role 
of temperature better, we defined the interannual temperature sensitivity 
of CGR (vité,) as the partial derivative of CGR with respect to MAT ina 
multiple regression of CGR against MAT, precipitation and solar radi- 
ation (all variables detrended; Methods). The increase in dCGR/dMAT 
was found to reflect mainly an enhanced yi*iz, rather than a change 
induced by covariations with the other climate variables (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). As shown in Fig. Ic, the value of iti, has increased by a factor of 
two, from 2.7 + 0.4PgCyr ‘°C 'to5.5+0.4PgCyr ‘°C between 
1960-1979 and 1992-2011. The window-by-window changes in y@bp 
were fitted with three different models (the Mann—Kendall trend test, 
a regime shift model and a linear trend model), all of which showed 
that yin has increased over the past five decades. However, there are 
too few degrees of freedom, as a result of data overlapping in neigh- 
bouring time windows. Thus, we focus below on the difference in yxbp 
between the earliest time window (the first 20-25 yr) and the most 
recent time window (the past 20-25 yr), which are derived from fully 
independent subsets of the data (Methods). 

We assessed the robustness of the inferred enhancement in yb, 
between the first and the last 20-25-yr period of the Mauna Loa CO) 
records. Given the significant disturbance caused by the Mount Pinatubo 
eruption to the global carbon cycle’, we first proposed that the cooler 
post-Pinatubo years characterized by enhanced carbon sinks were an 
unusual response of carbon sinks to MAT, which could alone explain 
the higher yin value of the most recent two decades. Thus, we excluded 
the two years following the Mount Pinatubo eruption (1992-1993) 
from our calculation of vinta which had very little effect on its value, 
during the most recent two decades (5.4 + 0.4Pg Cyr ' °C ') (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). To investigate whether extreme years could explain the 
enhancement in yit$,, we performed 500 bootstrap analyses by ran- 
domly selecting a subset of data in each 20-yr moving window to calcu- 
late yt. The confidence interval of these estimates is shown in Fig. 1c 
and confirms that the increase in yité, is not particularly sensitive to a 
few extreme years. For instance, we still obtain a significant increase in 
yin, (by a factor of 2.3-2.6) when excluding the two highest positive 
anomalies in CGR (Fig. 1a), which correspond to the El Nifo events of 
1972-1973 and 1997-1998, respectively (eended Data Fig. 4b). 

We further verified that the enhancement in y@é, over the past five 
decades is robust with respect to (1) the length of the moving window 
for calculating yité, (ranging from 20 to 25 yr); (2) the application ofa 
frequency decomposition method by singular spectrum analysis'* to 
separate the interannual-timescale component in CGR and MAT, instead 
of linear detrending (this resulted in yi", increasing by a factor of 1.7 
for the 25-yr time windows and by a factor of 2.0 for the 20-yr time 
windows; Extended Data Fig. 4c); (3) the choice of climate data, using 
MAT from the Global Historical Climate Network’, precipitation 
from Global Precipitation Climatology Centre” and data on short-wave 
radiation” (vith, increased bya factor of 1.9-2.1; Extended Data Fig. 4d); 
and (4) the choice of the other long-term CO, record from the South 
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Pole (Methods) instead of Mauna Loa (vith increased by a factor of 
1.7-1.9; Extended Data Fig. 4e). Overall, by analysing the histogram 
distribution of yi24, values obtained with different data sources and 
pega sensitivity tests described above (Methods), we conclude that 
Veer has robustly increased from 2.6+0.5PgCyr ‘°C ' to 4.8+ 
1.0PgCyr ‘°C ' (Fig. 2a). This represents an average relative increase 
by a factor of 1.9 + 0.3 (Fig. 2b). This enhancement is very unlikely to 
have resulted by chance (< 10°). 

Finally, we applied the same analysis using the land sink calculated 
as a residual from all other terms of the global carbon budget, as an 
alternative to CGR for measuring variations in the global land carbon 
balance”, and also verified a doubling of land sink (Extended Data Fig. 4f). 
This test demonstrates that enhanced yt, is not explained by any known 
change in the variability of fossil fuel fluxes, ocean fluxes or emission 
from land-use change. 

Tropical lands have experienced increasing drought in the past five 
decades*’, particularly from the mid 1970 s to the early 1990 s (Extended 
Data Fig. 5), when the increase in yit4,, began (Fig. 1c). On the regional 
scale, the more recent period (1992-2011) is drier than the earlier period 
(1960-1979), mainly in northern and central Africa and eastern South 
America (Extended Data Fig. 6), where a significant correlation between 
local MAT variability and CGR is observed (Extended Data Fig. 1). Large 
uncertainties exist in the spatiotemporal patterns of tropical drought 
changes, as indicated by the spread in the temporal evolution of three 
drought indices (the annual Palmer drought severity index” (PDSI), 
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Figure 2 | Histograms of yi", during the earliest period and during the 
most recent period, and of relative change in yi*.p over the past five decades. 
a, Early-recent comparison; b, relative change. The relative change in 34, is 
the ratio of the calculated difference in yi, between the most recent period 
(1992-2011 for a 20-yr time-window) and the earliest period (1960-1979 for 
20-yr time window) to the value of yi, during the earliest period. The 
histograms of yi, and of relative changes in yi@$, are calculated using 
bootstrap analyses, considering different data sources (CGR from Mauna Loa 
or the South Pole, MAT from CRU” or the Global the Historical Climate 
Network”’, precipitation from CRU” or the Global Precipitation Climatology 
Centre”, and solar radiation from CRU-NCEP, ref. 21 and cloud fraction 
from CRU" as a surrogate), different moving-window lengths (20-25 yr) to 
calculate the yi, and different methods to filter out the long-term increase 
in CGR with time (linear regression and singular spectrum analysis'*). 
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Figure 3 | yitt, for each bin of detrended tropical moisture anomaly. 

Two different drought indicators (PDSI and SPEI calculated on the 6-month 
scale (SPEI6)), ORCHIDEE-estimated soil moisture and precipitation were 
used. We grouped the 50 years’ worth of data into four distinct bins of 
detrended tropical moisture anomaly: very dry (a less than — 1), dry (o between 


the standardized precipitation-evapotranspiration index™* (SPEI) and 
the soil moisture estimated from the ORCHIDEE model”; Extended 
Data Figs 5 and 6). For instance, the ORCHIDEE-estimated soil mois- 
ture shows an increase since the 1990s, whereas PDSI and SPEI are 
comparatively flat during the same period (Extended Data Fig. 5). To 
gain insight into the possible impact of tropical droughts on yitép, we 
grouped ji"... into different bins of detrended tropical moisture anomaly 
(Methods). Figure 3 shows that vit, is higher when tropical regions are 
drier. A Monte Carlo null experiment, assuming no change in moisture 
conditions, indicates that this relationship between y'%., and drought is 
very unlikely to occur purely by chance (P < 0.01; Extended Data Fig. 7). 
This result suggests that soil moisture may control the response of trop- 
ical terrestrial carbon fluxes to temperature fluctuations. Many trop- 
ical ecosystems are not only subject to high temperature close to the 
optimal temperature of photosynthesis”, but are also subject to water 
limitations, at least during a dry season. Below a critical threshold for 
plant root water uptake, soil moisture will limit any temperature-driven 
increase in evapotranspiration during a warmer year. Photosynthesis 
will thus drop during a warmer year when soil moisture is limiting 
during a dry period. In turn, a reduction in photosynthesis will probably 
result in a larger anomaly of CO, input to the atmosphere”, because 
respiration usually decreases less than photosynthesis during drought. 
A soil-moisture-threshold-like response of photosynthesis to temper- 
ature interannual anomalies thus can qualitatively explain why yitép 
is higher during drier periods, but additional investigation is needed 
to confirm that this is the main mechanism. Droughts in mid lati- 
tudes (23°-48° north) have also increased, mostly over the past decade” 
(Extended Data Fig. 5), but this is inconsistent with the observed change 
in yk, (Fig. 1c). Further statistical analyses suggest that changes in 
mid-latitude climate must have only minor impacts on the observed 
veGp change (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

Next, we explored whether terrestrial carbon cycle models can cap- 
ture the observed increase in yi, over the past 50 years. To address 
this issue, we calculated the temperature sensitivity of simulated trop- 
ical net biome productivity (nt 4 pp) eStimated by an ensemble of five 
terrestrial biosphere models (Methods) previously used in ref. 22 to 
reconstruct historical changes in the carbon budget. We found that only 
one model produced an enhancement in yi", yp over the past five 
decades, and that enhancement was much smaller in magnitude than 
the observed change (Extended Data Fig. 9). This implies that most of 
the models used do not correctly capture the response of tropical car- 
bon fluxes to climate variability’, probably because of biases in the res- 
ponse of productivity or ecosystem respiration to climate, or because 
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—1and 0), wet (a between 0 and 1) and very wet (o greater than 1) (Methods). 
We then calculated yitt., for each bin of detrended moisture anomaly, using 
Mauna Loa CO) records. The error bars indicate the s.e. of y@Gp calculated 
using bootstrap method (Methods). *P < 0.05 for yt, being significantly 
different from zero. 


of inaccurate representations of soil temperature and moisture in these 
models. Thus, the problems present models have in reproducing the 
observed response of the carbon cycle to climate variability on inter- 
annual timescales may call into question their ability to predict the future 
evolution of the carbon cycle and its feedbacks to climate. Yet it should 
also be noted that a realistic simulation of the interannual carbon cycle 
dynamics provides a necessary but not sufficient test of a model’s per- 
formance for the next century, because, on longer timescales, additional 
processes such as forest dynamics and changes in soil carbon stocks 
with low turnover rates become important as well”’. 

The terrestrial carbon cycle has experienced significant changes over 
the past five decades'’”?”°. In addition to the enhanced magnitude of 
the land carbon sink’””’, the observed significant enhancement in yh, 
found in this study provides a new perspective on a possible shift in 
the terrestrial carbon cycle. Increased tropical droughts are found to 
be related to yp enhancement, highlighting the potentially important 
role of moisture-temperature interaction in regulating the terrestrial 
carbon cycle. But it should also be noted that our understanding of the 
mechanism of yi#é, enhancement is still limited. Further studies are 
needed on the response of fundamental carbon cycle processes in the 
tropical ecosystems and of the sensitivity of ecosystem composition and 
structure to environmental change. New insights could be obtained 
from integrated studies, combining dynamic vegetation models with 
data from long-term manipulative field experiments. Furthermore, 
new observations of atmospheric CO, over tropical land masses from 
aircraft, towers and satellites may allow for more accurate correlation 
with climate variables than using Mauna Loa or South Pole CO, data. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


To estimate the interannual sensitivity of CGR to tropical MAT (yx), we use 
atmospheric CGR from the two longest atmospheric records at Mauna Loa and 
South Pole*', gridded MAT from the CRU”* and from Global Historical Climate 
Network data”, annual precipitation from CRU and from the Global Precipitation 
Climatology Centre”, solar radiation data from CRU-NCEP and ref. 21, and cloud 
fraction from CRU over vegetated areas (Methods) in the tropics. The value of 8, 
was calculated as the regression coefficient of temperature in a multilinear regres- 
sion of CGR variations against variations in temperature, precipitation and solar 
radiation over a running time window (ranging from 20 to 25 yr). Several statistical 
tests (Methods) were done to assess the robustness of the increase in vit, over the 
past five decades. Two different drought indicators (PDSI” and SPEI”*) and soil 
moisture estimated using the ORCHIDEE model” were used to investigate the 
effects of drought on yi2’,. We grouped the 50 years of data into four distinct bins 
of detrended tropical moisture anomaly (standardized departure (a) less than —1, 
between —1 and 0, between 0 and 1, and more than 1). For each bin of detrended 
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moisture anomaly, we calculated yi8ig. Finally, the outputs of five terrestrial carbon 
cycle models” were analysed to test whether these models could capture the observed 
increase in y@Gp during the past 50 years. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Atmospheric CO, concentration. The measurements of monthly mean atmo- 
spheric CO, concentration at the Mauna Loa Observatory were obtained from the 
US National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration for the period 1959 to 
2011 (http://www.esrl.noaa.gov/gmd/ccgg/trends/) and that from the South Pole 
station were obtained from the Scripps Institution of Oceanography (http://scrippsco2. 
ucsd.edu/)**. Note that about 15% of monthly CO, concentrations in the South 
Pole station during 1959-2011, particularly during the 1960s, were gap-filled (see 
http://scrippsco2.ucsd.edu for more processing details). 

Gridded climate fields. Gridded climate fields used in this study include mean 
annual temperature (MAT), precipitation, solar radiation, PDSI and SPEI. 

Gridded MAT, annual precipitation data and cloud fraction data are from Cli- 
matic Research Unit, University of East Anglia'® (CRU TS 3.2). CRU TS 3.2 pro- 
vides monthly air temperature, precipitation and other climate variables with spatial 
resolution of 0.5° X 0.5° over the global land surface during the period 1901-2011. 
Because solar radiation is not included in the CRU TS 3.2 data set, we used cloud 
fraction as a surrogate for variations in solar radiation. We further obtained solar 
radiation from the CRU-NCEP data product (http://dods.extra.cea.fr/store/p529viov/ 
cruncep/). CRU-NCEP is a gridded climate data product combining CRU TS 3.1 
and NCEP-NCAR reanalysis. It provides 6-hourly meteorological forcing fields, 
including solar radiation, for carbon cycle model simulations (see, for example, 
ref. 2). Given that the discontinuity of the assimilated observations possibly causes 
the spurious trends in the reanalysis data set*’, the monthly mean value of incom- 
ing solar radiation from the NCEP-NCAR reanalysis was corrected in CRU-NCEP 
to match the empirically derived monthly solar radiation using an approach based 
on latitude and sunshine hours”’, which was estimated to be proportional to observed 
cloud fraction in CRU TS 3.1. The preparation of the CRU-NCEP data set was per- 
formed in a carbon cycle model intercomparison project”. Among all the climate 
stations used in generating this data set, about 500 are located between 23° north 
and 23° south, but their spatiotemporal distribution is uneven'®. For example, 
ground measurements are particularly sparse over uninhabited area, including the 
Amazon basin and the tropical rainforest area in Southeast Asia. Thus, we have 
also used other climate data streams, including different interpolation approaches, 
climate reanalysis and a combination of ground and satellite measurements, to test 
the robustness of the inferred increase in yt, to uncertainties in the climate fields. 
The alternative climate data sets include air temperature fields of the Global Historical 
Climate Network Gridded Product (GHCN v3) of the National Climatic Data 
Center’’, which has a spatial resolution of 5° X 5°; precipitation fields from the 
Global Precipitation Climatology Centre”? (GPCC), which have a spatial resolu- 
tion of 1° X 1°; and a solar radiation data set with a spatial resolution of 1° X 1° 
(ref. 21). The short-wave radiation product from ref. 21 was obtained by correct- 
ing radiation in NCEP-NCAR reanalysis product with satellite-derived SRB v3.0 
radiation data™. All the data streams (ground measurement interpolation, climate 
reanalysis, and combination of ground and satellite measurements) have advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and thus could have differences despite the general 
consistency**”*. For example, from the late 1990s onwards the CRU data set seems 
to be giving higher estimates of global precipitation than does GPCC”. These 
differences in the climate data are one of the major sources of uncertainty in yt), 
estimates (Fig. 2). 

The PDSI is a widely used index of drought stress and aridity change””**. We 
used global PDSI data provided by University Corporation for Atmospheric Research™. 
The PDSI data havea spatial resolution of 2.5° X 2.5° anda temporal resolution of 
one month from 1850 to 2010. This PDSI data set calculates potential evapotran- 
spiration using the Penman-Monteith equation, which gives more realistic estimates 
than do Thornthwaite equations””””. 

The SPEI is a multiscalar drought index similar to the standardized precipita- 
tion index but involving a climatic water balance considering both precipitation 
and evapotranspiration™*. The timescale of SPEI (or the standardized precipitation 
index) is defined so that an n-month scale considers the water surplus or deficit 
accumulated over n — 1 previous months”. Previous studies suggest that time- 
scales ranging from 3 to 12 months are best suited to monitoring various drought 
types”. In this study, we adopted the same 6-month scale for SPEI (SPEI6) as in 
ref. 40, but also performed all calculations with SPEI on timescales of 3 months 
(SPEI3), 9 months (SPEI9) and 12 months (SPEI12). The global SPEI data set was 
provided by ref. 41 with a spatial resolution of 0.5° X 0.5° and a temporal resolu- 
tion of one month from 1901 to 2011. 

Carbon fluxes and soil moisture from global ecosystem models. Annual net 
biome productivity from 1901 to 2008 was simulated by five dynamic global vegeta- 
tion models (DGVMs) (HyLand (HYL), Lund-Potsdam-Jena (LPJ), ORCHIDEE 
(ORC), Sheffield-DGVM (SHE) and TRIFFID (TRI)) in the comparison study of 
ref. 2, and land carbon sink simulations in ref. 22 (http://dgvm.ceh.ac.uk). Because 
spatially explicit output from ORCHIDEE was not available before 1972 in this 
data set, results from an updated ORCHIDEE simulation are used. Starting from 


pre-industrial equilibrium for all ecosystem carbon pools reached after spin-up, 
all models were forced with CRU-NCEP climate fields and increasing atmo- 
spheric CO, concentration for the period 1901-2008. It is important to note that 
the DGVM models produce only land—atmosphere CO, fluxes because of changed 
climate and CO,; other drivers, such as nitrogen deposition, forest demography 
changes and land-use change, are not considered. Four DGVM models (HYL, LPJ, 
SHE and TRI) havea spatial resolution of 3.75° X 2.5°, and the updated ORCHIDEE 
simulation has a spatial resolution of 0.5° X 0.5°. 

Analyses. The annual CGR ofa specific month is calculated as the difference between 
the CO, concentration in that month and in the same month the previous year. 
Tropical MAT, annual precipitation, annual solar radiation, annual PDSI and annual 
SPEI were all calculated as the spatial average over all the vegetated land area between 
23° north and 23° south. The vegetated land area is defined as all grid points for 
which the mean annual normalized difference vegetation index during 1982-2006 
was larger than 0.1. Normalized difference vegetation index data were obtained 
from the Global Inventory Monitoring and Modelling Studies group”. 

Interannual variation of CGR was found to be driven by climate variations, 
particularly by tropical temperature, on the basis of atmospheric CO; observations 
and terrestrial carbon cycle modelling (see, for example, refs 9, 10). This finding is 
consistent with field observations that tropical forest growth is more closely linked 
to variations in temperature than to variations in precipitation and solar radiation®. 
To improve our understanding of the climate-CGR relationship, we also applied a 
convergent cross-mapping method" to detect the linkage between CGR and 
tropical MAT (or other climate variables). 

We calculated #5, over a running time window (ranging from 20 to 25 yr) 
during the study period. Linear trends, estimated by the least-squares method, 
were removed from the CGR and tropical climate (MAT, annual precipitation, 
mean annual solar radiation) time series within each time window. Then 24, was 
calculated as the regression slope of MAT in a multilinear regression of CGR against 
MAT, annual precipitation and mean annual incoming solar radiation (all variables 
detrended). Different time-window lengths were tested, up to a maximum length 
of 25 yr. This avoids data overlapping between the first and the most recent time 
window. Considering the fact that detrended CGR and MAT anomalies have 1-2-yr 
autocorrelation (Extended Data Fig. 10), a minimum time-window length was 
chosen as 20 yr. Note that, even though y24, calculated with shorter time windows, 
such as 15 yr, could be affected by autocorrelation, our main result—that yon. 
increased by a factor of two—is robust to changes in the length of the selected time 
window. We also calculated i", using a linear mixed model that specifically accounts 
for temporal autocorrelation with a first-order autocorrelation function“**’. The 
results show that including data autocorrelation in the regression does not change 
the value of yi’, (Extended Data Fig. 10). 

The window-by-window change in iti, was fitted using three different meth- 
ods: the Mann-Kendall test“, linear regression of yi", against time, and a regime 
shift model. We noted that the data overlapping in neighbouring time windows 
result in too few degrees of freedom to test the statistical significance of the trend in 
yint,.. Thus, statistical tests were made to compare yi"... for the earliest time window 
with that for the most recent time window, which are fully independent from each 
other. 

To test whether the shift in yi", during the study period was an artefact of our 
detrending method for CGR and tropical climate time series (MAT, annual pre- 
cipitation and mean annual solar radiation), we applied frequency decomposition 
by singular spectrum analysis (SSA; see, for example, ref. 18) to extract the inter- 
annual variability of CGR and climate variables. Here the monthly CGR time series 
was decomposed into four frequency components: a high-frequency component, 
a seasonal component, an interannual component and a long-term trend com- 
ponent. Thresholds separating the frequency components were set a priori and 
constrained by the temporal resolution and length of CGR time series. Frequency 
components with the variability up to 4.5 months were regarded as the high- 
frequency component, whereas the thresholds separating seasonal, interannual 
and long-term trend components were respectively set to be 20 and 90 months, 
which were equally spaced on the logarithm axis of the frequency domain (see 
ref. 18 for more detailed descriptions of SSA). The interannual component of the 
climate variables was obtained in the same way. Then a linear regression between 
interannual components of CGR and those of the climate variables was calculated 
to estimate yittp. 

To estimate uncertainty in yi, we calculated it in 500 bootstrap analyses*’, for 
each combination of different data sources (CGR from Mauna Loa or the South 
Pole, MAT from CRU or from GHCN, precipitation from CRU or from GPCP, 
solar radiation from CRU-NCEP and ref. 21, and cloud fraction from CRU asa sur- 
rogate for solar radiation), different moving-window lengths (20-25 yr) to calculate 
yitip, and different methods for filtering the long-term increase in CGR with time 
(linear regression and SSA). The uncertainty of change in "5, was taken from the 
72,000,000 sensitivity tests. 
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To study the linkage between change in yi, and tropical drought, we grouped 
the 50 years’ worth of data into four distinct bins of detrended tropical moisture 
anomaly (standardized departure (a) less than —1, between —1 and 0, between 0 
and 1, and greater than 1). For each bin of detrended moisture anomaly, we 
calculated Tae The detrended soil moisture (SM) index anomaly is defined as 
the standardized departure from average of detrended SM: 

. SM(i)—Mean(SM) 
6) = — aaa 
Std(SM) 


Here SM(i) is the detrended SM for the year i, and Mean(SM) and Std(SM) are the 
average and standard deviation of the SM during the whole study period, respect- 
ively. An alternative of binning tropical moisture anomalies into eight bins on the 
basis of o (less than — 1.5, between —1.5 and —1, between —1 and —0.5, between 
—0.5 and 0, between 0 and 0.5, between 0.5 and 1, between 1 and 1.5, and greater 
than 1.5) did not qualitatively change the result. 

To test the robustness of the observed relationship between yi, and anomalies 
(Fig. 3), we performed a null Monte Carlo experiment. In the Monte Carlo experi- 
ment, we randomly generated artificial time series of CGR, MAT, annual precip- 
itation and annual solar radiation following a multivariate normal distribution 
defined by the mean and covariations of the observed time series during 1960- 
2011. Because the relationship between CGR and MAT is forced to be stable 
during the entire period, we expected no change in y'3, (Extended Data Fig. 7). 
The hypothesis to test is whether the covariations between CGR, MAT and pre- 
cipitation could result in differences in )'*, for different bins of detrended precip- 
itation anomalies, as observed in Fig. 3. 

Impacts of interannual CO, variations on interannual temperature varia- 
tions. To estimate quantitatively the impacts of year-to-year variations in CO, 
on temperature variations, we followed refs 49, 50 to calculate the radiative forcing 
of CO, from its concentration, and used the climate sensitivity from different 
models. The transient temperature change due to changing CO, concentration is” 


o Ci41 
T; T; l 
st log (2) o8( CG ) 


where T; and C; are the mean annual temperature and atmospheric CO2 concen- 
tration in year i, respectively, and « is the transient temperature change in response 
to the doubling of CO concentration. The likely range of transient climate sens- 
itivity is 2 = 1.0-2.5 °C (ref. 51). Here we used the largest value in this range to 
estimate the maximum plausible impact of CO2 greenhouse effect on temperature 
variations. The result suggests that the impact of CO, variations on interannual 
temperature variations is one order of magnitude smaller than the observed inter- 
annual variations in mean annual temperature. It confirms that the impact of the 
CO), greenhouse effect on temperature is not the reason for the observed signifi- 
cant correlation between CGR and temperature. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Spatial distribution of the correlation coefficient 
between detrended CGR and MAT anomalies. CGR anomalies are from 
Mauna Loa Observatory and local MAT anomalies were derived from the CRU 
data set for the period 1960-2011. The correlation coefficients 0.23 and 0.28 are 
the critical thresholds at significance levels of 0.10 and 0.05 (n = 52), 
respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Convergent cross-mapping for reconstruction of 
variations in MAT, annual precipitation and mean annual solar radiation 
from variations in CGR. CGR data are from Mauna Loa Observatory. The 
CGR-reconstructed temperature curve gradually converges to a large positive 
correlation coefficient (R = 0.70), whereas the CGR-reconstructed 
precipitation (P) and radiation (R) curves lead to smaller correlation 
coefficients (R = 0.04 and R = 0.23, respectively) as time-series length 
increases, suggesting that CGR variations are mainly forced by temperature 
variations rather than by variations in precipitation and solar radiation. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Change in dCGR/dMAT, y2¢,, and the effects of 
interannual variations of precipitation and solar radiation on the estimate 
of dCGR/dMAT. The changes are calculated between the latest two decades 
and the earliest two decades in 1960-2011. Precipitation and radiation 

effects are denoted f2 x dP/dMAT and f3 X dR/dMAT, respectively. 
dCGR/dMAT is calculated as the slope of MAT in the regression of CGR at 
Mauna Loa Observatory against MAT over the tropical vegetated land. yitia, 
f2 and f3 are the slopes of MAT, precipitation and radiation, respectively, in the 
multiple regression of CGR against MAT, precipitation and radiation over 
the tropical vegetated land. dP/dMAT is the slope of MAT in the regression of 
precipitation against MAT. dR/dMAT is the slope of MAT in the regression of 
radiation against MAT. Error bars indicate the 95% confidence interval of 
the corresponding value derived from 500 bootstrap estimates. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | yit&, and yi" j<,,, for the first and the last time 
window during the study period 1960-2011. For 20-yr windows, the two 
windows are 1960-1979 and 1992-2011. For 25-yr windows, they are 
1960-1984 and 1987-2011. a, Data from 1992 and 1993 (post-Pinatubo years) 
are excluded from yité, estimates. b, Data from the record-high El Nifio events 
of 1972-1973 and 1997-1998 are excluded from vinta estimates. c, Interannual 
variations of CGR and climate variables are obtained from the frequency 
decomposition by SSA (Methods). d, yi, is estimated with alternative climate 
data sets (tropical MAT is from the GHCN data set’’, tropical annual 
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precipitation is from the GPCC” and solar radiation is from ref. 21). e, CGR 
is obtained from monthly CO records at the South Pole. f, Interannual 
temperature sensitivity of the residual land carbon sink (yt acim) The residual 
land carbon sink of each year is estimated from the CGR by adding the ocean 
sink and subtracting fossil fuel emission and emission due to land-use 
change’. In a-d, yin. is estimated from Mauna Loa CO, records. Error bars 
indicate the 95% confidence interval of yj, derived from 500 bootstrap 
estimates. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Change in drought indices and 20-yr smoothed 
drought indices over tropical and mid-latitude regions during the past five 
decades. a, Change in tropical (23° south to 23° north) annual PDSI, SPEI6 


and ORCHIDEE-estimated soil moisture. b, 20-yr smoothed tropical PDSI, 
SPEI6 and ORCHIDEE-simulated soil moisture. c, Change in mid-latitude 


(23° north to 48° north) annual PDSI, SPEI6 and ORCHIDEE-simulated soil 
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moisture. d, 20-yr smoothed mid-latitude PDSI, SPEI6 and ORCHIDEE- 
simulated soil moisture. Years on the x-axis indicate the central year of the 


20-yr time window (for example, 1970 represents 1960-1979). All variables are 


normalized by their respective standard deviations. The changes in SPEI3, 


SPEI9 and SPEI12 are close to that in SPEI6. Note that SPEI is available till 2011, 


PDSI is available till 2010 and model soil moisture is available till 2009. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Spatial distribution of the difference between the 
latest and first 20-yr periods during the past five decades in PDSI, SPEI6 and 
ORCHIDEE-estimated soil moisture. a, PDSI; b, SPEI6; c, ORCHIDEE- 
simulated soil moisture. The changes in SPEI3, SPEI9 and SPEI12 are close to 
that in SPEI6. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Change in yi", and the relationship between y2., 
and precipitation anomalies in the null Monte Carlo experiment. a, 24, in 
the first and last 20 yr during 1960-2011. b, y24p for each bin of detrended 
tropical precipitation anomalies, which are divided into four bins (standardized 
departure (c) less than —1, between —1 and 0, between 0 and 1, and greater 
than 1). Values of y@&, for different bins of detrended tropical precipitation 
anomaly are similar. c, Frequency distribution of the difference between y'%ip 
calculated for « > 1 (wet conditions) and yit{, calculated for ¢ < —1 (dry 
conditions). The probability of the observed difference (ranging from 5.1 to 
6.0PgCyr ‘°C '; Fig. 3) occurring purely by chance is very low (P< 0.01). 
Error bars indicate the confidence intervals of the corresponding estimates. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Change in dCGR/dMAT and yi, and variational 
effects on estimating dCGR/dMAT between the earlier and latest two 
decades during 1960-2011. The effects of interannual variations of tropical 
precipitation (P), tropical short-wave solar radiation (R), mid-latitude (23° 
north to 48° north) temperature (MidMAT), mid-latitude precipitation (MidP) 
and mid-latitude short-wave solar radiation (MidR) are denoted f2 X dP/ 
dMAT, f3 X dR/dMAT, f4 x dMidMAT/dMAT, f5  dMidP/dMAT and 

f6 X dMidR/dMAT, respectively, where f2, f3, f4, £5 and f6 are respectively the 
slopes of P, R, MidMAT, MidP and MidR in the multiple regression of CGR 
against P, R, MidMAT, MidP, MidR. dy/dx represents the slope of x in the 
regression of y against x. Error bars indicate the 95% confidence interval of the 
corresponding value derived from 500 bootstrap estimates. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Change in 7%, and 7") aypp during 1960-2008 
with a 20-yr moving time window. y'"\ jvgp is the interannual temperature 
sensitivity of tropical net biome productivity, estimated using five carbon cycle 
models (HYL, LPJ, ORC, SHE and TRI). To be consistent with model estimated 
annual net biome productivity, CGR of a specific year is calculated as the 
difference between the December Mauna Loa CO, concentration of the year 
and that of December the previous year. Positive value of yi" pp indicates 
reduced anomalies of carbon sinks during warm years. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Autocorrelations in CGR and MAT, and their 
impacts on the estimates of 7b a, Autocorrelation coefficients for 
detrended anomalies of CGR from Mauna Loa during 1960-2011. 

b, Autocorrelation coefficients for detrended anomalies of MAT during 
1960-2011. Dashed lines in a and b indicate 95% confidence bands. c, The 
comparison between 724, calculated in the multiple regression of interannual 
variations of the Mauna Loa CGR record against interannual variations in 
temperature, precipitation and solar radiation (x axis) and yi, calculated in 
the linear mixed model with same independent variables and a first-order 
autocorrelation function (y axis). Solid line indicates 1:1 ratio. This 1:1 
relationship holds for yi8i, derived for different time-window lengths. 
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Global conservation outcomes depend on marine 
protected areas with five key features 
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In line with global targets agreed under the Convention on Biological 
Diversity, the number of marine protected areas (MPAs) is increas- 
ing rapidly, yet socio-economic benefits generated by MPAs remain 
difficult to predict and under debate’”. MPAs often fail to reach their 
full potential as a consequence of factors such as illegal harvesting, 
regulations that legally allow detrimental harvesting, or emigration 
of animals outside boundaries because of continuous habitat or 
inadequate size of reserve’ °. Here we show that the conservation 
benefits of 87 MPAs investigated worldwide increase exponentially 
with the accumulation of five key features: no take, well enforced, 
old (>10 years), large (> 100 km”), and isolated by deep water or sand. 
Using effective MPAs with four or five key features as an unfished 
standard, comparisons of underwater survey data from effective MPAs 
with predictions based on survey data from fished coasts indicate 
that total fish biomass has declined about two-thirds from historical 
baselines as a result of fishing. Effective MPAs also had twice as many 
large (>250 mm total length) fish species per transect, five times more 
large fish biomass, and fourteen times more shark biomass than 
fished areas. Most (59%) of the MPAs studied had only one or two 
key features and were not ecologically distinguishable from fished 
sites. Our results show that global conservation targets based on 
area alone will not optimize protection of marine biodiversity. More 
emphasis is needed on better MPA design, durable management 
and compliance to ensure that MPAs achieve their desired conserva- 
tion value. 

A multitude of socio-economic and biological factors influence the 
responses of species to protection within MPA networks, adding con- 
siderable uncertainty when making specific predictions regarding the 
conservation benefits of new MPAs. Even within well-designed MPAs, 
populations of marine species can respond quite differently to prohibitions 
on fishing as a consequence of species-specific factors such as mobility, 
larval dispersal, fecundity, longevity, indirect interactions among spe- 
cies, environmental context, and overall level of exploitation before 
protection®®. To assess the extent to which MPAs fulfil their ecological 
potential, we used a database unprecedented in geographic scale to inves- 
tigate how conservation value, characterized by ecological response of 
fish communities within MPAs, is affected by the cumulative effects of 
five key planning and management features: (1) degree of fishing per- 
mitted within MPAs; (2) level of enforcement; (3) MPA age; (4) MPA 
size; and (5) presence of continuous habitat allowing unconstrained 
movement of fish across MPA boundaries® "°. Although previous studies 
have considered these factors independently, this is the first study, to 


our knowledge, that considers them simultaneously, using data col- 
lected globally with standardized methods. 

Observations from the subset of MPAs that seem to work effectively— 
that is, they include at least four of five ‘NEOLTI (no take, enforced, old, 
large and isolated) features—are additionally used to infer ecological 
condition associated with unfished reefs. For this aspect, we used the 
global network of MPAs as a vast ecological experiment, where effec- 
tive no-take areas represent human predator exclusion plots within a 
matrix of fished coasts". 

Eight community-level metrics were assessed using data from 40 
nations on shallow reef fish densities and sizes provided by researchers 
and trained volunteer divers participating in the Reef Life Survey (RLS) 
programme”. A total of 964 sites in 87 MPAs were surveyed (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a), with data aggregated into 121 MPA/ecoregion groupings 
for analysis. MPA means were compared with statistical predictions for 
fished coasts using data from 1,022 non-MPA sites surveyed in 76 of 
the 232 Marine Ecoregions of the World’’ (Extended Data Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Data Table 1). The four community metrics investi- 
gated, each widely considered to respond to MPA declaration™*”», were: 
(1) total biomass of all fishes; (2) total biomass of large (>250mm 
length) fishes; (3) species richness of all fishes (number of species sighted 
per transect); and (4) species richness of large fishes. We also estimated 
the total biomass of three commercially important taxa (sharks, groupers 
and jacks), with unexploited damselfishes providing a control group for 
effects evident on targeted fishery groups. Effect size was calculated using 
the log ratio of measured values in MPAs relative to values predicted 
using global models for fished coasts. 

Among 14 environmental and socio-economic covariates used in ran- 
dom forest models’* to develop predictions for fished coasts, mean sea 
surface temperature, annual temperature range, photosynthetically active 
radiation, and latitude consistently exerted the strongest influence on 
the global distribution of species richness and biomass metrics (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Biomass of groupers and jacks was also greatly influenced by 
human population density, and the biomass of sharks and groupers was 
influenced by phosphate concentration. 

Fish species richness along fished coasts peaked in the southeast 
Asian ‘coral triangle’ region (Fig. 1a), as expected’*"”. However, when 
only the number of large fishes sighted along transects was considered 
(Fig. 1b), the global centre of species richness shifted to more isolated 
locations within the Indo-Pacific region. Overfishing of large predatory 
fishes presumably contributed to these geographical patterns. Sharks, 
groupers and other large fishes were present within the coral triangle 
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Figure 1 | Predicted global distribution of four community metrics for 
fishes associated with coral and rocky reefs outside of MPAs. Predictions are 
from random forest models developed using data from 1,022 sites in fished 
locations worldwide. a, Species richness of all fishes (number of species sighted 
per 250m’). b, Species richness of large (>250 mm total length) fishes 

(per 250 m’). c, Total biomass of all fishes (kg per 250 m’). d, Total biomass 
of large fishes (kg per 250m’). 


region but had been exploited to near absence on most reefs, and so 
were rarely recorded on transects; consequently, observed species rich- 
ness of large fishes was relatively low. 

Our predictive models indicated that total fish and large fish biomass 
were highest in French Polynesia and the nearby Line Islands (Figs 1c, d), 
and sharks, groupers and jacks also had disproportionally high biomass 
in that region (Extended Data Figs 3a—c). Shark biomass on fished coasts 
was also very high off the Pitcairn Island group, and northeastern and 
northwestern Australia. Reassuringly, high shark and grouper biomass 
was accurately predicted for Galapagos, regardless that no data from 
fished sites in the oceanic tropical eastern Pacific region were used to 
generate the predictive models. At the time of the surveys, all islands in 
the region (Galapagos, Cocos and Malpelo) were within MPAs; how- 
ever, data obtained before fishing restrictions in Galapagos indicate 
anomalously high shark and grouper biomass for fished coasts in that 
archipelago (S.B. and G.J.E., unpublished data). Damselfishes occurred 
in relatively high abundance in all tropical ocean basins (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d). 

Across all 87 MPAs investigated, species richness of large fishes was 
36% greater inside MPAs compared to fished areas (95% confidence 
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interval (CI), 16-60% increase), biomass of large fishes was 35% greater 
(CI 3-78% increase) and sharks 101% greater (CI 17-239% increase). 
Nevertheless, for species richness of all fishes and the other four bio- 
mass metrics investigated, no significant difference (P > 0.05) was found 
between levels observed in MPAs and those predicted for fished coasts. 
Moreover, many MPAs possessed fish biomass well below predicted 
regional averages, as indicated by the large percentage of MPAs with 
negative log ratios for total biomass, ranging from 25% of MPAs for 
large fishes to 31% for sharks to 47% for groupers. These negative 
values indicate considerable site-scale variability in fish densities, with 
some MPA sites exhibiting low fish biomass due to local habitat vari- 
ability between survey sites and, in other cases, a bias resulting from 
stakeholder consultation processes before MPA declaration aimed at 
minimizing lost fishing opportunity’’. 

The poor overall performance of MPAs worldwide in terms of recov- 
ery of fish biomass relative to fished sites was due to a high frequency 
of ineffective MPAs and high spatial variability in fish densities, rather 
than an absence of recovery in all MPAs. The efficacy of MPAs was 
strongly influenced by the five NEOLI planning and management fea- 
tures (no take, enforced, old, large and isolated), with MPAs that scored 
highly with multiple NEOLI features typically having highly elevated 
biomass of exploitable fishes compared to fished sites (Fig. 2). MPAs 
with at least four NEOLI features were distributed across six countries 
in three oceans (Extended Data Fig. 1a) and a range of environmental 
conditions, indicating that model outputs and conclusions were not 
strongly regionally biased. 

No significant differences were evident between fished sites (zero 
features) and MPAs with one or two NEOLI features; however, effect 
sizes rose rapidly when the number of features increased from three to 
five (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 4). For example, the measured rises 
in mean values within MPAs relative to fished areas for total fish bio- 
mass, total large fish biomass and shark biomass with three NEOLI 
features were 30%, 66% and 104%, respectively. These increases were, 
however, modest compared to values when all five NEOLI features 
were present, with large increases of 244%, 840% and 1,990%, respec- 
tively. Similar marked increases in biomass were evident for groupers 
(882%) and jacks (864%). Non-fished damselfishes showed a smaller 
mean increase of 111% at MPAs with five NEOLI features. This increase 
was on the margins of statistical significance, lying outside the 95% con- 
fidence interval (Extended Data Fig. 4) but nonsignificant (P < 0.05) 
when assessed with a t-test, which adjusts for small sample size. 

All four MPAs with five NEOLI features were small oceanic islands 
(Cocos, Costa Rica; Malpelo, Colombia; Kermadec Islands, New Zealand; 
and Middleton Reef, Australia), raising a potential concern that calcu- 
lated effect sizes were biased by plankton and pelagic fish subsidies that 
enlarge food webs at isolated oceanic locations. “Oceanic island’ was, 
however, included as a categorical covariate in random forest models, 
therefore model predictions should accommodate small island effects. 
Regardless, further investigation into the contribution of external sub- 
sidies to food webs at isolated MPAs is warranted. Alternative expla- 
nations for elevated damselfish numbers in the most effective MPAs 
compared with poorly protected MPAs include reduced fishing-related 
habitat deterioration such as dynamite damage to coral, and trophic 
cascades involving smaller predators that consume damselfishes and 
are prey to sharks and groupers. 

No-take regulations, efficient enforcement, large area (>100 km’) 
and old age (>10 years) each contributed similar increases in fish bio- 
mass within MPAs (Fig. 2). However, isolation, a categorical factor that 
distinguished MPAs with reef habitat surrounded by deep (>25 m) water 
or large expanses of sand from MPAs with shallow reef habitat extend- 
ing to fished areas, seemed to exert a stronger influence for community- 
level biomass and richness metrics than the other four features. For 
example, the mean increase (95% CI) for total fish biomass associated 
with MPAs with three NEOLI features was 100% (14-252%) when one 
of the three features was isolation, compared to 14% (—18%-58%) for 
three NEOLI MPAs when isolation was not included. Compliance 
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Figure 2 | Mean response ratios for MPAs with different numbers of 
NEOLI (no take, enforced, old, large, isolated) features. Mean ratio values 
have been back transformed from logs and expressed as percentages with 95% 
confidence intervals, with 100% equivalent to fished coasts. Sites on fished 
coasts have 0 NEOLI features. a, Mean response ratios for four community 
metrics. b, Mean response ratios for community metrics where each NEOLI 
feature was included within the set examined. The ‘no-take’ plot with two 
features, for example, depicts the mean response for no-take MPAs with a single 
other NEOLI feature. 95% confidence limits that lie off-scale are shown by 
number. Samples sizes are shown in Extended Data Table 1. 


may have contributed to the isolation effect, in that isolated MPAs are 
generally well demarcated for control purposes. They are readily recog- 
nized by fishers and more easily policed than coastlines with complicated 
mosaics of no take, restricted take and fishing zones. Although very 
important, the effect of isolation was similar in magnitude—rather 
than clearly superior—to other MPA features for biomass of sharks, 
groupers and jacks (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

When MPAs that are no take and well enforced are considered, dif- 
ferences were evident in how the other MPA features affect different 
components of the fish community (Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Total fish biomass increased significantly from low to high levels for all 
five MPA features, and these same trends were magnified for large fishes 
(Fig. 3). Regardless of general concerns that large pelagic species move 
such great distances that few individuals are fully protected within 
MPAs’, sharks and jacks seem to receive considerable protection from 
fishing mortality within the large, well-enforced, no-take MPAs studied 
here. The biomass of sharks and groupers rose exponentially when MPAs 
were fully isolated, and also greatly increased with area and age. The 
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Figure 3 | Mean response ratios with 95% confidence intervals for four 
community metrics and low, medium and high levels of five MPA features. 
Values have been back transformed to per cent scale, with 100% equivalent 
to fished coasts. The feature ‘regulations’ was analysed using data from 82 
MPAs with high enforcement; the feature ‘enforcement’ was analysed using 
data from 75 MPAs that are no-take; and the features ‘isolation’, ‘age’ and ‘area’ 
were analysed using data from 52 MPAs that are both no take and well 
enforced. 95% confidence limits that lie off-scale are shown by number. 
Samples sizes are shown in Extended Data Table 1. 


biomass of jacks showed little isolation and age effects, but rose greatly 
in MPAs that were large, well enforced and no take. Damselfish bio- 
mass did not increase significantly with the accumulation of individ- 
ual NEOLI features. 

The large number of MPAs investigated here has allowed relatively 
subtle and higher order interactive MPA effects to be detected. Previ- 
ous studies of MPAs have shown, for example, negligible or weak pat- 
terns associated with MPA size®”!*!>°, and those detected here were 
only evident for MPAs with at least three of the NEOLI features. How- 
ever, MPA size was very important for such metrics as jack biomass, 
which showed a stronger response to MPA area than to other metrics 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). This response probably resulted from time spent 
by actively-swimming fishes outside park boundaries, which increases 
probability of capture for fishes associated with small MPAs. 

Species richness of large fishes exhibited a highly significant differ- 
ence between MPAs with five NEOLI features and fished locations 
(115% increase relative to predicted, CI 95-137%; t-test, P< 0.0001; 
Fig. 2). By contrast, MPAs with five NEOLI features did not differ sig- 
nificantly in total species richness (6% increase relative to predicted) 
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from fished locations (t-test, P = 0.42; Fig. 2), nor did any of the five 
features individually have a clear effect on species richness (Fig. 3). Thus, 
total species richness along transects did not detectably increase in effec- 
tive MPAs, despite the presence of additional large fish species, perhaps 
because of food web changes in the form of reduced presence of small 
fish species that comprised prey of the larger predatory species*?’”. 
Regardless of these transect-scale effects, species richness at regional 
scales probably increased in areas with a mosaic of fished and effective 
MPAs because of the additional presence of large fishery-targeted spe- 
cies within the seascape’. 

Of the 87 MPAs investigated, only four possessed all five NEOLI 
features, whereas five MPAs possessed four features, and 39, 57 and 16 
MPAs possessed three, two and one feature, respectively. The low pro- 
portion of MPAs possessing four or five NEOLI features (10%), and thus 
regarded here as effective, probably overstates the true proportion of effec- 
tive MPAs worldwide. Our survey strategy deliberately targeted well- 
known and well-regarded MPAs, with most large and long-established 
MPAs included in this study. 

Although only a small subset of MPAs are ever likely to qualify as 
large, most MPAs could achieve the remaining four NEOLI features. 
MPAs require additional time to age, and sufficient will among stake- 
holders, managers and politicians for increased implementation of 
no-fishing zones, increased levels of compliance, and extension of bound- 
aries past the limits of reef systems or to deep water. If these could be 
achieved in tandem with current trends for declaration of large remote 
‘wilderness’ MPAs**4, then conservation benefits from the global MPA 
network should increase markedly. However, the current base is very 
low with only 0.08% of the world’s oceans within no-take MPAs in 2008 
(ref. 25), and with opportunities for an expanded network diminishing 
as establishment and opportunity costs for large isolated MPAs escalate 
in line with human population growth**”*. 

By using effective MPAs as an unfished standard, our study allows 
the first global assessment of the magnitude of fishing effects on tem- 
perate as well as tropical reef communities. Fish biomass was greatly 
reduced overall, with 63% of all fish biomass, 80% of large fish biomass, 
93% of sharks, 84% of groupers and 85% of jacks apparently removed 
from reefs by fishing. 

In spite of their huge magnitude, these estimates are probably con- 
servative because they are based on the assumption that MPAs with 
four or five NEOLI features provide an accurate non-fished baseline 
for inferring historical patterns. Yet fish populations are unlikely to 
have fully recovered from previous impacts of fishing in four NEOLI 
MPAs, which were found to be less effective than five NEOLI MPAs for 
some metrics. Moreover, high fishing mortality rates for sharks and 
wide-ranging predatory fishes outside MPAs will negatively influence 
total numbers within boundaries through reduced immigration rates, 
and further recovery of fish biomass within MPAs probably continues 
over much longer time spans than the 10-year threshold used here to 
define old MPAs"*. Our estimates for effective MPAs include uncer- 
tainty associated with the low number of effective MPAs surveyed, most 
notably for sharks, as only five of the nine category 4 and 5 NEOLI MPAs 
had sharks present. Also, biomass may be overestimated because of 
diminished flee responses from divers of large fishes in well-enforced 
no-take MPAs”. Regardless, fishing clearly exerts a very large and ubiq- 
uitous impact on shallow reefs. 

The 80% reduction in biomass of large fishes outside effective MPAs 
coincides with the threshold value used by the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN) to categorize species as Critically Endan- 
gered for Red List assessments”. Although recognizing that applica- 
tion of current Red List thresholds to exploited fish stocks remains 
contentious”, the high number of large-bodied species that together 
average 80% decline indicates that innumerable threatened fish spe- 
cies probably exist, and that effective MPAs probably have a large role 
in safeguarding populations of many of these species*. Even nations 
with relatively well-managed fisheries have few sharks and other large 
predatory coastal fishes outside well-designed and mature MPAs. Given 
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the huge scale of fishing impacts, the rate of fish extinctions is likely 
to increase greatly through this century unless a refugial network of 
effective MPAs exists to allow persistence of large-bodied species and 
associated predator-dominated food webs, and broad-scale fisheries 
management practices significantly improve”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Surveys were based on Reef Life Survey methodology'*””, with support from volun- 
teer SCUBA divers trained individually to scientific data collection standards. All 
fishes observed within 50m X 5m transect blocks were counted, and total fish 
lengths estimated, during swims on adjoining blocks up one side and down the 
other side of 50-m lines. Each transect was set along a depth contour, with two 
depth contours (mean 2.4) generally surveyed at each site. Sites located within 87 
MPAs were investigated, with approximately half located in Australia (36) and 
New Zealand (8). In total, 48 MPAs were complete no take, 18 MPAs allowed limited 
fishing, whereas 21 MPAs were multi-zoned with interspersed no-take and limited 
fishing zones. Data were compiled from 171,331 underwater abundance counts of 
2,544 species in 9,544 transect blocks at 1,986 sites. 

Weassessed effects of five MPA features (fishing regulations, enforcement, age, 
area and isolation), each categorized at low, medium and high levels, on eight fish 
community metrics (species richness of all fishes and large (>250 mm) fishes; total 
biomass of all fishes, large fishes, sharks, groupers, jacks and damselfishes). The 
magnitudes of effects were quantified using the log ratio of observed value within 
the MPA to predicted value at that location if the MPA did not exist (for example, 
log[B,,/B,], where B,,, is measured fish biomass and B, is biomass predicted if the 
site was fished). Predictions were produced using random forest procedures’, 
where each forest was created by generating 2,000 regression trees from a bootstrap 
sample of the data. Relationships were initially established between 14 covariates 
(environmental and socio-economic) and measured values of the eight response 
metrics at fished sites. These relationships were then used, with known covariate values 
at each MPA, to predict each of the eight community metrics at that MPA location. 
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METHODS 


Survey methodology. Standardized visual census counts were made at 1,986 sites 
using Reef Life Survey (RLS) methodology (see RLS methods manual ‘Standard- 
ised survey procedures for monitoring rocky and coral reef ecological communities’ 
at http://reeflifesurvey.com/files/2008/09/NEW-Methods-Manual_15042013.pdf). 
Divers made counts and estimates of total lengths of all fish species observed during 
swims at ~2ms | along the centre of a 5-m-wide swathe up one side and then 
down the other side of 50-m transect lines. Fishes sighted in transect blocks were 
recorded on an underwater slate, with abundance estimates made by counting indi- 
viduals of less abundant species and, in locations with high fish densities, estimat- 
ing the number of more abundant species. The abundance of schooling fishes was 
recorded by counting a subset within the school which was combined with an 
estimate of the proportion of the total school. Nearly all fishes were recorded to 
species level, with exceptions classified at the highest taxonomic resolution pos- 
sible. The use of digital photography typically allowed later identification of most 
unidentified species, with assistance of taxonomic experts as required. 

Experienced scientists and skilled recreational divers both contributed data to 
the RLS programme, all divers having either substantial previous experience in fish 
surveys or extensive one-on-one training by R.D.S.-S. or G.J.E. To provide a major 
element of consistency in diver contributions at the global scale, G.J.E. and R.D.S.-S. 
participated in most surveys, providing 31% of all data analysed. Validation tests 
indicated no difference in quality or composition of data provided by volunteers 
participating in this programme when compared to professional biologists”. 

Each transect was set along a depth contour, with two depth contours generally 
surveyed at each site (mean of 2.4 depths per site; minimum, maximum, mean + s.d. 
depth contours surveyed: 0.1 m, 42 m, 7.5 + 4.1 m, respectively). Sites located within 
87 MPAs were investigated, with approximately half located in Australia (36) and 
New Zealand (8). In total, 48 MPAs were no take where all fishing was prohibited, 
18 MPAs allowed limited fishing, whereas 21 MPAs were multi-zoned with inter- 
spersed no-take and limited fishing zones. Data were compiled from 171,331 under- 
water abundance counts of 2,544 species in 9,544 transect blocks (50m X 5 m). 
MPA features and community metrics investigated. We assessed the influence 
of five MPA features on eight fish community metrics calculated using field survey 
data. The MPA features investigated were each categorized at three levels: low (L), 
medium (M) and high (H). (1) Regulations. Extent that regulations restrict fishing 
at survey site. L, site can be openly fished with no fishing restrictions additional to 
those generally applied within the state; M, site located within an MPA but with 
some fishing methods allowed; H, no-take area within an MPA. (2) Enforcement. 
Extent of compliance to regulations that restrict fishing, both through overt poli- 
cing and through community support for regulations. Level was decided at the time 
of surveys after discussion with local park authorities, and on the basis of observa- 
tions of the extent of infractions while conducting fieldwork. L, little attempt at 
control, a ‘paper park’; M, a moderate level of policing attempted, although infrac- 
tions were apparent; H, appears to be well enforced, although clandestine poach- 
ing may occur. (3) Age. Period between when regulations restricting fishing were 
first enacted and field surveys undertaken. L, MPA zone <5 years old; M, MPA 
zone 5-10 years old; H, MPA zone >10 years old. (4) Area. MPA zone area, as 
described in management plan or documents provided locally to users. L, <1 km’; 
M, 1-100 km?; H, >100 km?. (5) Isolation. Degree that reef habitat surveyed is 
isolated by habitat boundaries from adjacent fished reef. L, shallow (<25 m) reef 
habitat extends continuously across MPA boundary; M, a small (1-20%) percent- 
age of zone boundary breached by continuous shallow reef habitat; H, MPA zone 
isolated from fishing areas by depth (>25 m) or sand barriers of at least 20 m width. 

We investigated eight community metrics. (1) Species richness of all fishes. Total 
number of all fish species sighted within 50 m X 5 m transect blocks. (2) Species 
richness of large fishes. Total number of fish species sighted within 50m X 5m 
transect blocks for the set of individuals observed on transects exceeding the 
250 mm size class bin (that is, 300 mm size and above). (3) Total fish biomass. 
Total biomass of all fishes sighted in 50 X 5 m transect blocks. Estimated by com- 
bining abundance counts with size estimates using length-weight relationships 
provided for total length of each fish species (in some cases genus and family) in 
Fishbase (http://www.fishbase.org). Bias in divers’ perceptions of fish size under- 
water was additionally corrected using relationships presented in ref. 31. (4) Total 
biomass of large fishes. Total biomass of individuals sighted in 50 X 5 m transect 
blocks that exceeded the 250 mm size class bin. (5) Total biomass of sharks. Sum of 
biomass of all fishes in transect that belong to orders Carcharhiniformes, Heter- 
odontiformes, Lamniformes and Orectolobiformes. (6) Total biomass of grou- 
pers. Sum of biomass of all fishes in transect that belong to family Serranidae, 
genera Dermatolepis, Epinephelus, Gracila, Mycteroperca, Paralabrax, Plectropomus, 
Trachypoma and Variola. Small serranids such as Pseudanthias spp. were not 
considered. (7) Total biomass of jacks. Sum of biomass of all fishes in transect that 
belong to family Carangidae. (8) Total biomass of damselfishes. Sum of biomass of 
all fishes in transect that belong to family Pomacentridae. 
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Data aggregation. To reduce spatial confounding resulting from highly clumped 
distribution of sites surveyed, data were aggregated before analyses as means for 
each ecoregion, MPA and zone type. Thus, fished sites were aggregated as mean 
values for each of 76 Marine Ecoregions of the World’’, whereas MPA data were 
aggregated into 121 MPA zones by ecoregion combinations. Multi-zoned MPAs 
contributed two data points to analyses (no-take sites and restricted fishing sites), 
whereas very large MPAs that extended across ecoregional boundaries (for example, 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park, Galapagos Marine Reserve) were also partitioned 
with aggregated data from each ecoregion. 

Global models. Models were developed using random forest procedures'®, as avail- 
able in the ‘extendedForest’ packages for R (https://r-forge.r-project.org/projects/ 
gradientforest), to predict the distribution of the eight community metrics in inshore 
habitats globally, including the MPA locations investigated. Each random forest 
consisted of numerous (2,000 in this case) regression trees, where each tree is fit to 
a bootstrap sample of the biological data using a recursive partitioning procedure. 
Random forest analyses also contain cross-validation routines based on random 
subsets of survey sites and covariate predictors that are excluded during develop- 
ment of each tree (the ‘out-of-bag’ data). Cross-validation using out-of-bag data 
allows estimation of prediction performance (R’). 

Using random forests, relationships were identified between mean densities of 
different fish species observed per transect in 76 marine ecoregions’? and the global 
distribution of 14 environmental and socio-economic covariates (Extended Data 
Table 2). Data for each ecoregion were logged after aggregation as a mean of mean 
values for sites within each ecoregion, with a total of 1,022 fished sites investigated 
overall. Ecoregions with a value of zero for a particular metric (for example, grouper 
biomass in temperate locations) were removed from analysis and treated as miss- 
ing values when generating predictive models associated with individual MPAs. To 
estimate prediction error, cross-validation was used where observations not selected 
in the bootstrap sample for a tree were compared to their predictions. The per cent 
change in accuracy was measured to assess the importance of each predictor variable 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). This is the change in accuracy of the predictions between 
models that include or do not include a given covariate, where accuracy was mea- 
sured by the mean of the residuals squared using the ‘out-of-bag’ data. 

Linear least-squares regression of survey observations at fished sites with ran- 
dom forest predictions indicated that the models provided a reasonable fit. R” 
values for predicted versus observed plots were 63%, 38%, 80% and 64% for total 
biomass, large fish biomass, species richness and large fish species richness, respec- 
tively, whereas the percentages of observations > predictions were 46%, 46%, 53% 
and 54%, so observed data were well balanced with an even scatter above and below 
predictions. 

Relationships generated between response metrics and environmental covariates 
were combined with available data on environmental and socioeconomic covari- 
ates at 964 sites surveyed in 87 MPAs to predict each of the eight fish community 
metrics within each unique combination of MPA zone type (no take or restricted 
fishing) and ecoregion. From generated random forests, predictions were made at 
new sites by taking the average of response metrics derived from each tree indi- 
vidually. MPA effects for each MPA zone type were then calculated using the log 
ratio of predicted/observed value (for example, log[B,,/B,], where B,, is measured 
fish biomass and B, is biomass predicted if the site was fished). When no indivi- 
duals of one of the four fish groups (sharks, groupers, jacks or damselfishes) were 
recorded within a particular MPA, then that MPA was excluded from calculations 
of effect size. Mean effect sizes and confidence intervals thus relate to the subset of 
sites where each of the various fish groups were observed. 

Random forest models were also used to predict values of each metric for fished 
sites across 5 arcmin grid cells globally, which were then plotted on maps within a 
coastal buffer. The calculations underlying random forest models used to generate 
global maps differed from calculations used to predict MPA values in two ways: 
(1) they were based on 10 rather than 14 environmental covariates, with government 
effectiveness, corruption, GDP and oceanic island not considered given their small 
contribution to models (Extended Data Fig. 2) and difficulty in compilation through 
the full global prediction space; and (2) data for the four fish groups were log[x + 
minimum value for metric] transformed before analysis and back transformed post 
hoc to compensate for the many zeroes associated with global mapping predictions. 


31. Edgar, G. J., Barrett, N. S. & Morton, A. J. Biases associated with the use of 
underwater visual census techniques to quantify the density and size-structure 
of fish populations. J. Exp. Mar. Biol. Ecol. 308, 269-290 (2004). 

32. CIESIN &CIAT. Gridded Population of the World, Version 3 (Columbia Univ., 2005). 

33. Silverman, B. W. Density Estimation for Statistics and Data Estimation (Chapman & 
Hall, 1986). 

34. Kaufmann, D., Kraay, A. & Mastruzzi, M. The Worldwide Governance Indicators: 
a summary of methodology, data and analytical Issues. World Bank Policy 
Research Working Paper no. 5431, http://ssrn.com/abstract= 1682130 (2010). 

35. Tyberghein, L. et al. Bio-ORACLE: a global environmental dataset for marine 
species distribution modeling. Glob. Ecol. Biogeogr. 21, 272-281 (2012). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Distribution of sites surveyed. a, Number of (3) Malpelo, (4) Middleton Reef; MPAs with four NEOLI features are 
NEOLI (no take, enforced, old, large and isolated) features at MPAs (5) Elizabeth Reef, (6) Poor Knights Islands, (7) Ship Rock, (8) Tortugas and 
investigated (coloured circles). MPAs with most NEOLI features are overlaid (9) Tsitsikamma. b, All MPA and fished sites surveyed (black circles). 
on top; consequently numerous MPAs with one and two features are not Blue shading summarizes the number of sites surveyed within each ecoregion. 


visible. MPAs with five NEOLI features are (1) Cocos, (2) Kermadec Islands, 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Relative importance of the 14 covariates used in 
global prediction models developed with random forests. Per cent change in 
accuracy for a given predictor variable is measured by the change between 
models that include or do not include that predictor variable, with accuracy 
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assessed as the mean of the residuals squared. Residuals are based on a cross- 
validation technique to avoid bias, and the change in accuracy is divided by the 


standard error for a given tree then averaged across all trees. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Predicted global distribution of fish biomass (kg _b, Groupers. c, Jacks. d, Damselfishes. Note that scales in colour schemes differ 
per 250 m”) on fished coasts. Predictions are from random forest models among maps, and numbers represent predicted values represented by each 
developed using data from 1,022 sites in fished locations worldwide. a, Sharks. _ colour after smoothing of log-transformed site-level data. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Mean response ratios for MPAs with different 
number of NEOLI features. Mean ratio values have been back transformed 
from logs and expressed as percentages with 95% confidence intervals. The 
number of NEOLI features varies from 0 at sites along fished coastlines to 5 for 
MPA sites with all NEOLI features. a, Plots calculated for sites where sharks, 
groupers, jacks and damselfishes were present and the subsets of MPAs with 
different numbers of NEOLI (no take, enforced, old, large, isolated) features. 
b, Mean response ratios for community metrics where each NEOLI feature was 
included within the set examined. 95% confidence limits that lie off-scale are 
shown by number. Sample sizes are shown in Extended Data Table 1. 
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which sharks, groupers, jacks and damselfishes were observed. Values have and well enforced. Sharks were not observed in any no-take MPA with low 
been back transformed to per cent, with 100% equivalent to fished coasts, and enforcement, so the associated response ratio could not be calculated. 95% 
with 95% confidence intervals. The feature ‘regulations’ was analysed using confidence limits that lie off-scale are shown by number. Sample sizes are 
data from 82 MPAs that are well enforced; the feature ‘enforcement’ was shown in Extended Data Table 1. 

analysed using data from 75 MPAs that are no take; and the features ‘isolation’, 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sample sizes applied in figures 
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Extended Data Table 2 


Covariates used as predictor variables in global random forest models 


Variable Variable Units Scale Reference 
abbreviation (if applicable) 
Index of population pressure POP_index index 2.46 arcmin (4.6 km) 
Government Effectiveness Govt Eff index country 35 
Control of Corruption Corruption index country 35 
Per capita GDP GDP USS country # 
Mean nitrate Bio_nitrate umol/I 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean phosphate BlIO_phosphate —umol/I 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean silicate BIO_silicate umol/| 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean chlorophyll A BIO_chlomean mg/m? 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Photosynthetically active radiation BlO_parmean Einstein/m?/day 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean sea surface temperature BIO_SST_mean °C 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Range of sea surface temperature BIO_SST_range °C 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Oceanic island isolated from Oceanic island yes/no 


continental shelf 
Site latitude 


Site longitude 


Latitude 
Longitude 


decimal degrees 0.0001° 


decimal degrees 


0.0001° 


The index of population pressure was calculated by fitting a smoothly tapered surface to each settlement point on a year 2000 world population density grid*? using the quadratic kernel function?’. Populations 
were screened for a density greater than 1,000 people per 0.04 degree cell, and the search radius was set at 3.959 degrees. This table contains refs 34 and 35. 
# Per capita GDP was obtained from IMF for 2012 at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_countries_by_GDP_%28PPP%29_per_capita. 
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Global conservation outcomes depend on marine 
protected areas with five key features 
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P. Ed Parnell'*, Nick T. Shears!°, German Soler', Elisabeth M. A. Strain'® & Russell J. Thomson! 


In line with global targets agreed under the Convention on Biological 
Diversity, the number of marine protected areas (MPAs) is increas- 
ing rapidly, yet socio-economic benefits generated by MPAs remain 
difficult to predict and under debate’”. MPAs often fail to reach their 
full potential as a consequence of factors such as illegal harvesting, 
regulations that legally allow detrimental harvesting, or emigration 
of animals outside boundaries because of continuous habitat or 
inadequate size of reserve’ °. Here we show that the conservation 
benefits of 87 MPAs investigated worldwide increase exponentially 
with the accumulation of five key features: no take, well enforced, 
old (>10 years), large (> 100 km”), and isolated by deep water or sand. 
Using effective MPAs with four or five key features as an unfished 
standard, comparisons of underwater survey data from effective MPAs 
with predictions based on survey data from fished coasts indicate 
that total fish biomass has declined about two-thirds from historical 
baselines as a result of fishing. Effective MPAs also had twice as many 
large (>250 mm total length) fish species per transect, five times more 
large fish biomass, and fourteen times more shark biomass than 
fished areas. Most (59%) of the MPAs studied had only one or two 
key features and were not ecologically distinguishable from fished 
sites. Our results show that global conservation targets based on 
area alone will not optimize protection of marine biodiversity. More 
emphasis is needed on better MPA design, durable management 
and compliance to ensure that MPAs achieve their desired conserva- 
tion value. 

A multitude of socio-economic and biological factors influence the 
responses of species to protection within MPA networks, adding con- 
siderable uncertainty when making specific predictions regarding the 
conservation benefits of new MPAs. Even within well-designed MPAs, 
populations of marine species can respond quite differently to prohibitions 
on fishing as a consequence of species-specific factors such as mobility, 
larval dispersal, fecundity, longevity, indirect interactions among spe- 
cies, environmental context, and overall level of exploitation before 
protection®®. To assess the extent to which MPAs fulfil their ecological 
potential, we used a database unprecedented in geographic scale to inves- 
tigate how conservation value, characterized by ecological response of 
fish communities within MPAs, is affected by the cumulative effects of 
five key planning and management features: (1) degree of fishing per- 
mitted within MPAs; (2) level of enforcement; (3) MPA age; (4) MPA 
size; and (5) presence of continuous habitat allowing unconstrained 
movement of fish across MPA boundaries® "°. Although previous studies 
have considered these factors independently, this is the first study, to 


our knowledge, that considers them simultaneously, using data col- 
lected globally with standardized methods. 

Observations from the subset of MPAs that seem to work effectively— 
that is, they include at least four of five ‘NEOLTI (no take, enforced, old, 
large and isolated) features—are additionally used to infer ecological 
condition associated with unfished reefs. For this aspect, we used the 
global network of MPAs as a vast ecological experiment, where effec- 
tive no-take areas represent human predator exclusion plots within a 
matrix of fished coasts". 

Eight community-level metrics were assessed using data from 40 
nations on shallow reef fish densities and sizes provided by researchers 
and trained volunteer divers participating in the Reef Life Survey (RLS) 
programme”. A total of 964 sites in 87 MPAs were surveyed (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a), with data aggregated into 121 MPA/ecoregion groupings 
for analysis. MPA means were compared with statistical predictions for 
fished coasts using data from 1,022 non-MPA sites surveyed in 76 of 
the 232 Marine Ecoregions of the World’’ (Extended Data Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Data Table 1). The four community metrics investi- 
gated, each widely considered to respond to MPA declaration™*”», were: 
(1) total biomass of all fishes; (2) total biomass of large (>250mm 
length) fishes; (3) species richness of all fishes (number of species sighted 
per transect); and (4) species richness of large fishes. We also estimated 
the total biomass of three commercially important taxa (sharks, groupers 
and jacks), with unexploited damselfishes providing a control group for 
effects evident on targeted fishery groups. Effect size was calculated using 
the log ratio of measured values in MPAs relative to values predicted 
using global models for fished coasts. 

Among 14 environmental and socio-economic covariates used in ran- 
dom forest models’* to develop predictions for fished coasts, mean sea 
surface temperature, annual temperature range, photosynthetically active 
radiation, and latitude consistently exerted the strongest influence on 
the global distribution of species richness and biomass metrics (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Biomass of groupers and jacks was also greatly influenced by 
human population density, and the biomass of sharks and groupers was 
influenced by phosphate concentration. 

Fish species richness along fished coasts peaked in the southeast 
Asian ‘coral triangle’ region (Fig. 1a), as expected’*"”. However, when 
only the number of large fishes sighted along transects was considered 
(Fig. 1b), the global centre of species richness shifted to more isolated 
locations within the Indo-Pacific region. Overfishing of large predatory 
fishes presumably contributed to these geographical patterns. Sharks, 
groupers and other large fishes were present within the coral triangle 
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Figure 1 | Predicted global distribution of four community metrics for 
fishes associated with coral and rocky reefs outside of MPAs. Predictions are 
from random forest models developed using data from 1,022 sites in fished 
locations worldwide. a, Species richness of all fishes (number of species sighted 
per 250m’). b, Species richness of large (>250 mm total length) fishes 

(per 250 m’). c, Total biomass of all fishes (kg per 250 m’). d, Total biomass 
of large fishes (kg per 250m’). 


region but had been exploited to near absence on most reefs, and so 
were rarely recorded on transects; consequently, observed species rich- 
ness of large fishes was relatively low. 

Our predictive models indicated that total fish and large fish biomass 
were highest in French Polynesia and the nearby Line Islands (Figs 1c, d), 
and sharks, groupers and jacks also had disproportionally high biomass 
in that region (Extended Data Figs 3a—c). Shark biomass on fished coasts 
was also very high off the Pitcairn Island group, and northeastern and 
northwestern Australia. Reassuringly, high shark and grouper biomass 
was accurately predicted for Galapagos, regardless that no data from 
fished sites in the oceanic tropical eastern Pacific region were used to 
generate the predictive models. At the time of the surveys, all islands in 
the region (Galapagos, Cocos and Malpelo) were within MPAs; how- 
ever, data obtained before fishing restrictions in Galapagos indicate 
anomalously high shark and grouper biomass for fished coasts in that 
archipelago (S.B. and G.J.E., unpublished data). Damselfishes occurred 
in relatively high abundance in all tropical ocean basins (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d). 

Across all 87 MPAs investigated, species richness of large fishes was 
36% greater inside MPAs compared to fished areas (95% confidence 
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interval (CI), 16-60% increase), biomass of large fishes was 35% greater 
(CI 3-78% increase) and sharks 101% greater (CI 17-239% increase). 
Nevertheless, for species richness of all fishes and the other four bio- 
mass metrics investigated, no significant difference (P > 0.05) was found 
between levels observed in MPAs and those predicted for fished coasts. 
Moreover, many MPAs possessed fish biomass well below predicted 
regional averages, as indicated by the large percentage of MPAs with 
negative log ratios for total biomass, ranging from 25% of MPAs for 
large fishes to 31% for sharks to 47% for groupers. These negative 
values indicate considerable site-scale variability in fish densities, with 
some MPA sites exhibiting low fish biomass due to local habitat vari- 
ability between survey sites and, in other cases, a bias resulting from 
stakeholder consultation processes before MPA declaration aimed at 
minimizing lost fishing opportunity’’. 

The poor overall performance of MPAs worldwide in terms of recov- 
ery of fish biomass relative to fished sites was due to a high frequency 
of ineffective MPAs and high spatial variability in fish densities, rather 
than an absence of recovery in all MPAs. The efficacy of MPAs was 
strongly influenced by the five NEOLI planning and management fea- 
tures (no take, enforced, old, large and isolated), with MPAs that scored 
highly with multiple NEOLI features typically having highly elevated 
biomass of exploitable fishes compared to fished sites (Fig. 2). MPAs 
with at least four NEOLI features were distributed across six countries 
in three oceans (Extended Data Fig. 1a) and a range of environmental 
conditions, indicating that model outputs and conclusions were not 
strongly regionally biased. 

No significant differences were evident between fished sites (zero 
features) and MPAs with one or two NEOLI features; however, effect 
sizes rose rapidly when the number of features increased from three to 
five (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 4). For example, the measured rises 
in mean values within MPAs relative to fished areas for total fish bio- 
mass, total large fish biomass and shark biomass with three NEOLI 
features were 30%, 66% and 104%, respectively. These increases were, 
however, modest compared to values when all five NEOLI features 
were present, with large increases of 244%, 840% and 1,990%, respec- 
tively. Similar marked increases in biomass were evident for groupers 
(882%) and jacks (864%). Non-fished damselfishes showed a smaller 
mean increase of 111% at MPAs with five NEOLI features. This increase 
was on the margins of statistical significance, lying outside the 95% con- 
fidence interval (Extended Data Fig. 4) but nonsignificant (P < 0.05) 
when assessed with a t-test, which adjusts for small sample size. 

All four MPAs with five NEOLI features were small oceanic islands 
(Cocos, Costa Rica; Malpelo, Colombia; Kermadec Islands, New Zealand; 
and Middleton Reef, Australia), raising a potential concern that calcu- 
lated effect sizes were biased by plankton and pelagic fish subsidies that 
enlarge food webs at isolated oceanic locations. “Oceanic island’ was, 
however, included as a categorical covariate in random forest models, 
therefore model predictions should accommodate small island effects. 
Regardless, further investigation into the contribution of external sub- 
sidies to food webs at isolated MPAs is warranted. Alternative expla- 
nations for elevated damselfish numbers in the most effective MPAs 
compared with poorly protected MPAs include reduced fishing-related 
habitat deterioration such as dynamite damage to coral, and trophic 
cascades involving smaller predators that consume damselfishes and 
are prey to sharks and groupers. 

No-take regulations, efficient enforcement, large area (>100 km’) 
and old age (>10 years) each contributed similar increases in fish bio- 
mass within MPAs (Fig. 2). However, isolation, a categorical factor that 
distinguished MPAs with reef habitat surrounded by deep (>25 m) water 
or large expanses of sand from MPAs with shallow reef habitat extend- 
ing to fished areas, seemed to exert a stronger influence for community- 
level biomass and richness metrics than the other four features. For 
example, the mean increase (95% CI) for total fish biomass associated 
with MPAs with three NEOLI features was 100% (14-252%) when one 
of the three features was isolation, compared to 14% (—18%-58%) for 
three NEOLI MPAs when isolation was not included. Compliance 
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Figure 2 | Mean response ratios for MPAs with different numbers of 
NEOLI (no take, enforced, old, large, isolated) features. Mean ratio values 
have been back transformed from logs and expressed as percentages with 95% 
confidence intervals, with 100% equivalent to fished coasts. Sites on fished 
coasts have 0 NEOLI features. a, Mean response ratios for four community 
metrics. b, Mean response ratios for community metrics where each NEOLI 
feature was included within the set examined. The ‘no-take’ plot with two 
features, for example, depicts the mean response for no-take MPAs with a single 
other NEOLI feature. 95% confidence limits that lie off-scale are shown by 
number. Samples sizes are shown in Extended Data Table 1. 


may have contributed to the isolation effect, in that isolated MPAs are 
generally well demarcated for control purposes. They are readily recog- 
nized by fishers and more easily policed than coastlines with complicated 
mosaics of no take, restricted take and fishing zones. Although very 
important, the effect of isolation was similar in magnitude—rather 
than clearly superior—to other MPA features for biomass of sharks, 
groupers and jacks (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

When MPAs that are no take and well enforced are considered, dif- 
ferences were evident in how the other MPA features affect different 
components of the fish community (Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Total fish biomass increased significantly from low to high levels for all 
five MPA features, and these same trends were magnified for large fishes 
(Fig. 3). Regardless of general concerns that large pelagic species move 
such great distances that few individuals are fully protected within 
MPAs’, sharks and jacks seem to receive considerable protection from 
fishing mortality within the large, well-enforced, no-take MPAs studied 
here. The biomass of sharks and groupers rose exponentially when MPAs 
were fully isolated, and also greatly increased with area and age. The 
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Figure 3 | Mean response ratios with 95% confidence intervals for four 
community metrics and low, medium and high levels of five MPA features. 
Values have been back transformed to per cent scale, with 100% equivalent 
to fished coasts. The feature ‘regulations’ was analysed using data from 82 
MPAs with high enforcement; the feature ‘enforcement’ was analysed using 
data from 75 MPAs that are no-take; and the features ‘isolation’, ‘age’ and ‘area’ 
were analysed using data from 52 MPAs that are both no take and well 
enforced. 95% confidence limits that lie off-scale are shown by number. 
Samples sizes are shown in Extended Data Table 1. 


biomass of jacks showed little isolation and age effects, but rose greatly 
in MPAs that were large, well enforced and no take. Damselfish bio- 
mass did not increase significantly with the accumulation of individ- 
ual NEOLI features. 

The large number of MPAs investigated here has allowed relatively 
subtle and higher order interactive MPA effects to be detected. Previ- 
ous studies of MPAs have shown, for example, negligible or weak pat- 
terns associated with MPA size®”!*!>°, and those detected here were 
only evident for MPAs with at least three of the NEOLI features. How- 
ever, MPA size was very important for such metrics as jack biomass, 
which showed a stronger response to MPA area than to other metrics 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). This response probably resulted from time spent 
by actively-swimming fishes outside park boundaries, which increases 
probability of capture for fishes associated with small MPAs. 

Species richness of large fishes exhibited a highly significant differ- 
ence between MPAs with five NEOLI features and fished locations 
(115% increase relative to predicted, CI 95-137%; t-test, P< 0.0001; 
Fig. 2). By contrast, MPAs with five NEOLI features did not differ sig- 
nificantly in total species richness (6% increase relative to predicted) 
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from fished locations (t-test, P = 0.42; Fig. 2), nor did any of the five 
features individually have a clear effect on species richness (Fig. 3). Thus, 
total species richness along transects did not detectably increase in effec- 
tive MPAs, despite the presence of additional large fish species, perhaps 
because of food web changes in the form of reduced presence of small 
fish species that comprised prey of the larger predatory species*?’”. 
Regardless of these transect-scale effects, species richness at regional 
scales probably increased in areas with a mosaic of fished and effective 
MPAs because of the additional presence of large fishery-targeted spe- 
cies within the seascape’. 

Of the 87 MPAs investigated, only four possessed all five NEOLI 
features, whereas five MPAs possessed four features, and 39, 57 and 16 
MPAs possessed three, two and one feature, respectively. The low pro- 
portion of MPAs possessing four or five NEOLI features (10%), and thus 
regarded here as effective, probably overstates the true proportion of effec- 
tive MPAs worldwide. Our survey strategy deliberately targeted well- 
known and well-regarded MPAs, with most large and long-established 
MPAs included in this study. 

Although only a small subset of MPAs are ever likely to qualify as 
large, most MPAs could achieve the remaining four NEOLI features. 
MPAs require additional time to age, and sufficient will among stake- 
holders, managers and politicians for increased implementation of 
no-fishing zones, increased levels of compliance, and extension of bound- 
aries past the limits of reef systems or to deep water. If these could be 
achieved in tandem with current trends for declaration of large remote 
‘wilderness’ MPAs**4, then conservation benefits from the global MPA 
network should increase markedly. However, the current base is very 
low with only 0.08% of the world’s oceans within no-take MPAs in 2008 
(ref. 25), and with opportunities for an expanded network diminishing 
as establishment and opportunity costs for large isolated MPAs escalate 
in line with human population growth**”*. 

By using effective MPAs as an unfished standard, our study allows 
the first global assessment of the magnitude of fishing effects on tem- 
perate as well as tropical reef communities. Fish biomass was greatly 
reduced overall, with 63% of all fish biomass, 80% of large fish biomass, 
93% of sharks, 84% of groupers and 85% of jacks apparently removed 
from reefs by fishing. 

In spite of their huge magnitude, these estimates are probably con- 
servative because they are based on the assumption that MPAs with 
four or five NEOLI features provide an accurate non-fished baseline 
for inferring historical patterns. Yet fish populations are unlikely to 
have fully recovered from previous impacts of fishing in four NEOLI 
MPAs, which were found to be less effective than five NEOLI MPAs for 
some metrics. Moreover, high fishing mortality rates for sharks and 
wide-ranging predatory fishes outside MPAs will negatively influence 
total numbers within boundaries through reduced immigration rates, 
and further recovery of fish biomass within MPAs probably continues 
over much longer time spans than the 10-year threshold used here to 
define old MPAs"*. Our estimates for effective MPAs include uncer- 
tainty associated with the low number of effective MPAs surveyed, most 
notably for sharks, as only five of the nine category 4 and 5 NEOLI MPAs 
had sharks present. Also, biomass may be overestimated because of 
diminished flee responses from divers of large fishes in well-enforced 
no-take MPAs”. Regardless, fishing clearly exerts a very large and ubiq- 
uitous impact on shallow reefs. 

The 80% reduction in biomass of large fishes outside effective MPAs 
coincides with the threshold value used by the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN) to categorize species as Critically Endan- 
gered for Red List assessments”. Although recognizing that applica- 
tion of current Red List thresholds to exploited fish stocks remains 
contentious”, the high number of large-bodied species that together 
average 80% decline indicates that innumerable threatened fish spe- 
cies probably exist, and that effective MPAs probably have a large role 
in safeguarding populations of many of these species*. Even nations 
with relatively well-managed fisheries have few sharks and other large 
predatory coastal fishes outside well-designed and mature MPAs. Given 
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the huge scale of fishing impacts, the rate of fish extinctions is likely 
to increase greatly through this century unless a refugial network of 
effective MPAs exists to allow persistence of large-bodied species and 
associated predator-dominated food webs, and broad-scale fisheries 
management practices significantly improve”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Surveys were based on Reef Life Survey methodology'*””, with support from volun- 
teer SCUBA divers trained individually to scientific data collection standards. All 
fishes observed within 50m X 5m transect blocks were counted, and total fish 
lengths estimated, during swims on adjoining blocks up one side and down the 
other side of 50-m lines. Each transect was set along a depth contour, with two 
depth contours (mean 2.4) generally surveyed at each site. Sites located within 87 
MPAs were investigated, with approximately half located in Australia (36) and 
New Zealand (8). In total, 48 MPAs were complete no take, 18 MPAs allowed limited 
fishing, whereas 21 MPAs were multi-zoned with interspersed no-take and limited 
fishing zones. Data were compiled from 171,331 underwater abundance counts of 
2,544 species in 9,544 transect blocks at 1,986 sites. 

Weassessed effects of five MPA features (fishing regulations, enforcement, age, 
area and isolation), each categorized at low, medium and high levels, on eight fish 
community metrics (species richness of all fishes and large (>250 mm) fishes; total 
biomass of all fishes, large fishes, sharks, groupers, jacks and damselfishes). The 
magnitudes of effects were quantified using the log ratio of observed value within 
the MPA to predicted value at that location if the MPA did not exist (for example, 
log[B,,/B,], where B,,, is measured fish biomass and B, is biomass predicted if the 
site was fished). Predictions were produced using random forest procedures’, 
where each forest was created by generating 2,000 regression trees from a bootstrap 
sample of the data. Relationships were initially established between 14 covariates 
(environmental and socio-economic) and measured values of the eight response 
metrics at fished sites. These relationships were then used, with known covariate values 
at each MPA, to predict each of the eight community metrics at that MPA location. 
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METHODS 


Survey methodology. Standardized visual census counts were made at 1,986 sites 
using Reef Life Survey (RLS) methodology (see RLS methods manual ‘Standard- 
ised survey procedures for monitoring rocky and coral reef ecological communities’ 
at http://reeflifesurvey.com/files/2008/09/NEW-Methods-Manual_15042013.pdf). 
Divers made counts and estimates of total lengths of all fish species observed during 
swims at ~2ms | along the centre of a 5-m-wide swathe up one side and then 
down the other side of 50-m transect lines. Fishes sighted in transect blocks were 
recorded on an underwater slate, with abundance estimates made by counting indi- 
viduals of less abundant species and, in locations with high fish densities, estimat- 
ing the number of more abundant species. The abundance of schooling fishes was 
recorded by counting a subset within the school which was combined with an 
estimate of the proportion of the total school. Nearly all fishes were recorded to 
species level, with exceptions classified at the highest taxonomic resolution pos- 
sible. The use of digital photography typically allowed later identification of most 
unidentified species, with assistance of taxonomic experts as required. 

Experienced scientists and skilled recreational divers both contributed data to 
the RLS programme, all divers having either substantial previous experience in fish 
surveys or extensive one-on-one training by R.D.S.-S. or G.J.E. To provide a major 
element of consistency in diver contributions at the global scale, G.J.E. and R.D.S.-S. 
participated in most surveys, providing 31% of all data analysed. Validation tests 
indicated no difference in quality or composition of data provided by volunteers 
participating in this programme when compared to professional biologists”. 

Each transect was set along a depth contour, with two depth contours generally 
surveyed at each site (mean of 2.4 depths per site; minimum, maximum, mean + s.d. 
depth contours surveyed: 0.1 m, 42 m, 7.5 + 4.1 m, respectively). Sites located within 
87 MPAs were investigated, with approximately half located in Australia (36) and 
New Zealand (8). In total, 48 MPAs were no take where all fishing was prohibited, 
18 MPAs allowed limited fishing, whereas 21 MPAs were multi-zoned with inter- 
spersed no-take and limited fishing zones. Data were compiled from 171,331 under- 
water abundance counts of 2,544 species in 9,544 transect blocks (50m X 5 m). 
MPA features and community metrics investigated. We assessed the influence 
of five MPA features on eight fish community metrics calculated using field survey 
data. The MPA features investigated were each categorized at three levels: low (L), 
medium (M) and high (H). (1) Regulations. Extent that regulations restrict fishing 
at survey site. L, site can be openly fished with no fishing restrictions additional to 
those generally applied within the state; M, site located within an MPA but with 
some fishing methods allowed; H, no-take area within an MPA. (2) Enforcement. 
Extent of compliance to regulations that restrict fishing, both through overt poli- 
cing and through community support for regulations. Level was decided at the time 
of surveys after discussion with local park authorities, and on the basis of observa- 
tions of the extent of infractions while conducting fieldwork. L, little attempt at 
control, a ‘paper park’; M, a moderate level of policing attempted, although infrac- 
tions were apparent; H, appears to be well enforced, although clandestine poach- 
ing may occur. (3) Age. Period between when regulations restricting fishing were 
first enacted and field surveys undertaken. L, MPA zone <5 years old; M, MPA 
zone 5-10 years old; H, MPA zone >10 years old. (4) Area. MPA zone area, as 
described in management plan or documents provided locally to users. L, <1 km’; 
M, 1-100 km?; H, >100 km?. (5) Isolation. Degree that reef habitat surveyed is 
isolated by habitat boundaries from adjacent fished reef. L, shallow (<25 m) reef 
habitat extends continuously across MPA boundary; M, a small (1-20%) percent- 
age of zone boundary breached by continuous shallow reef habitat; H, MPA zone 
isolated from fishing areas by depth (>25 m) or sand barriers of at least 20 m width. 

We investigated eight community metrics. (1) Species richness of all fishes. Total 
number of all fish species sighted within 50 m X 5 m transect blocks. (2) Species 
richness of large fishes. Total number of fish species sighted within 50m X 5m 
transect blocks for the set of individuals observed on transects exceeding the 
250 mm size class bin (that is, 300 mm size and above). (3) Total fish biomass. 
Total biomass of all fishes sighted in 50 X 5 m transect blocks. Estimated by com- 
bining abundance counts with size estimates using length-weight relationships 
provided for total length of each fish species (in some cases genus and family) in 
Fishbase (http://www.fishbase.org). Bias in divers’ perceptions of fish size under- 
water was additionally corrected using relationships presented in ref. 31. (4) Total 
biomass of large fishes. Total biomass of individuals sighted in 50 X 5 m transect 
blocks that exceeded the 250 mm size class bin. (5) Total biomass of sharks. Sum of 
biomass of all fishes in transect that belong to orders Carcharhiniformes, Heter- 
odontiformes, Lamniformes and Orectolobiformes. (6) Total biomass of grou- 
pers. Sum of biomass of all fishes in transect that belong to family Serranidae, 
genera Dermatolepis, Epinephelus, Gracila, Mycteroperca, Paralabrax, Plectropomus, 
Trachypoma and Variola. Small serranids such as Pseudanthias spp. were not 
considered. (7) Total biomass of jacks. Sum of biomass of all fishes in transect that 
belong to family Carangidae. (8) Total biomass of damselfishes. Sum of biomass of 
all fishes in transect that belong to family Pomacentridae. 
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Data aggregation. To reduce spatial confounding resulting from highly clumped 
distribution of sites surveyed, data were aggregated before analyses as means for 
each ecoregion, MPA and zone type. Thus, fished sites were aggregated as mean 
values for each of 76 Marine Ecoregions of the World’’, whereas MPA data were 
aggregated into 121 MPA zones by ecoregion combinations. Multi-zoned MPAs 
contributed two data points to analyses (no-take sites and restricted fishing sites), 
whereas very large MPAs that extended across ecoregional boundaries (for example, 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park, Galapagos Marine Reserve) were also partitioned 
with aggregated data from each ecoregion. 

Global models. Models were developed using random forest procedures'®, as avail- 
able in the ‘extendedForest’ packages for R (https://r-forge.r-project.org/projects/ 
gradientforest), to predict the distribution of the eight community metrics in inshore 
habitats globally, including the MPA locations investigated. Each random forest 
consisted of numerous (2,000 in this case) regression trees, where each tree is fit to 
a bootstrap sample of the biological data using a recursive partitioning procedure. 
Random forest analyses also contain cross-validation routines based on random 
subsets of survey sites and covariate predictors that are excluded during develop- 
ment of each tree (the ‘out-of-bag’ data). Cross-validation using out-of-bag data 
allows estimation of prediction performance (R’). 

Using random forests, relationships were identified between mean densities of 
different fish species observed per transect in 76 marine ecoregions’? and the global 
distribution of 14 environmental and socio-economic covariates (Extended Data 
Table 2). Data for each ecoregion were logged after aggregation as a mean of mean 
values for sites within each ecoregion, with a total of 1,022 fished sites investigated 
overall. Ecoregions with a value of zero for a particular metric (for example, grouper 
biomass in temperate locations) were removed from analysis and treated as miss- 
ing values when generating predictive models associated with individual MPAs. To 
estimate prediction error, cross-validation was used where observations not selected 
in the bootstrap sample for a tree were compared to their predictions. The per cent 
change in accuracy was measured to assess the importance of each predictor variable 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). This is the change in accuracy of the predictions between 
models that include or do not include a given covariate, where accuracy was mea- 
sured by the mean of the residuals squared using the ‘out-of-bag’ data. 

Linear least-squares regression of survey observations at fished sites with ran- 
dom forest predictions indicated that the models provided a reasonable fit. R” 
values for predicted versus observed plots were 63%, 38%, 80% and 64% for total 
biomass, large fish biomass, species richness and large fish species richness, respec- 
tively, whereas the percentages of observations > predictions were 46%, 46%, 53% 
and 54%, so observed data were well balanced with an even scatter above and below 
predictions. 

Relationships generated between response metrics and environmental covariates 
were combined with available data on environmental and socioeconomic covari- 
ates at 964 sites surveyed in 87 MPAs to predict each of the eight fish community 
metrics within each unique combination of MPA zone type (no take or restricted 
fishing) and ecoregion. From generated random forests, predictions were made at 
new sites by taking the average of response metrics derived from each tree indi- 
vidually. MPA effects for each MPA zone type were then calculated using the log 
ratio of predicted/observed value (for example, log[B,,/B,], where B,, is measured 
fish biomass and B, is biomass predicted if the site was fished). When no indivi- 
duals of one of the four fish groups (sharks, groupers, jacks or damselfishes) were 
recorded within a particular MPA, then that MPA was excluded from calculations 
of effect size. Mean effect sizes and confidence intervals thus relate to the subset of 
sites where each of the various fish groups were observed. 

Random forest models were also used to predict values of each metric for fished 
sites across 5 arcmin grid cells globally, which were then plotted on maps within a 
coastal buffer. The calculations underlying random forest models used to generate 
global maps differed from calculations used to predict MPA values in two ways: 
(1) they were based on 10 rather than 14 environmental covariates, with government 
effectiveness, corruption, GDP and oceanic island not considered given their small 
contribution to models (Extended Data Fig. 2) and difficulty in compilation through 
the full global prediction space; and (2) data for the four fish groups were log[x + 
minimum value for metric] transformed before analysis and back transformed post 
hoc to compensate for the many zeroes associated with global mapping predictions. 


31. Edgar, G. J., Barrett, N. S. & Morton, A. J. Biases associated with the use of 
underwater visual census techniques to quantify the density and size-structure 
of fish populations. J. Exp. Mar. Biol. Ecol. 308, 269-290 (2004). 

32. CIESIN &CIAT. Gridded Population of the World, Version 3 (Columbia Univ., 2005). 

33. Silverman, B. W. Density Estimation for Statistics and Data Estimation (Chapman & 
Hall, 1986). 

34. Kaufmann, D., Kraay, A. & Mastruzzi, M. The Worldwide Governance Indicators: 
a summary of methodology, data and analytical Issues. World Bank Policy 
Research Working Paper no. 5431, http://ssrn.com/abstract= 1682130 (2010). 

35. Tyberghein, L. et al. Bio-ORACLE: a global environmental dataset for marine 
species distribution modeling. Glob. Ecol. Biogeogr. 21, 272-281 (2012). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Distribution of sites surveyed. a, Number of (3) Malpelo, (4) Middleton Reef; MPAs with four NEOLI features are 
NEOLI (no take, enforced, old, large and isolated) features at MPAs (5) Elizabeth Reef, (6) Poor Knights Islands, (7) Ship Rock, (8) Tortugas and 
investigated (coloured circles). MPAs with most NEOLI features are overlaid (9) Tsitsikamma. b, All MPA and fished sites surveyed (black circles). 
on top; consequently numerous MPAs with one and two features are not Blue shading summarizes the number of sites surveyed within each ecoregion. 


visible. MPAs with five NEOLI features are (1) Cocos, (2) Kermadec Islands, 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Relative importance of the 14 covariates used in 
global prediction models developed with random forests. Per cent change in 
accuracy for a given predictor variable is measured by the change between 
models that include or do not include that predictor variable, with accuracy 
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assessed as the mean of the residuals squared. Residuals are based on a cross- 
validation technique to avoid bias, and the change in accuracy is divided by the 


standard error for a given tree then averaged across all trees. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Predicted global distribution of fish biomass (kg _b, Groupers. c, Jacks. d, Damselfishes. Note that scales in colour schemes differ 
per 250 m”) on fished coasts. Predictions are from random forest models among maps, and numbers represent predicted values represented by each 
developed using data from 1,022 sites in fished locations worldwide. a, Sharks. _ colour after smoothing of log-transformed site-level data. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Mean response ratios for MPAs with different 
number of NEOLI features. Mean ratio values have been back transformed 
from logs and expressed as percentages with 95% confidence intervals. The 
number of NEOLI features varies from 0 at sites along fished coastlines to 5 for 
MPA sites with all NEOLI features. a, Plots calculated for sites where sharks, 
groupers, jacks and damselfishes were present and the subsets of MPAs with 
different numbers of NEOLI (no take, enforced, old, large, isolated) features. 
b, Mean response ratios for community metrics where each NEOLI feature was 
included within the set examined. 95% confidence limits that lie off-scale are 
shown by number. Sample sizes are shown in Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Mean response ratios for the subsets of sites at ‘age’ and ‘area’ were analysed using data from 52 MPAs that are both no take 


which sharks, groupers, jacks and damselfishes were observed. Values have and well enforced. Sharks were not observed in any no-take MPA with low 
been back transformed to per cent, with 100% equivalent to fished coasts, and enforcement, so the associated response ratio could not be calculated. 95% 
with 95% confidence intervals. The feature ‘regulations’ was analysed using confidence limits that lie off-scale are shown by number. Sample sizes are 
data from 82 MPAs that are well enforced; the feature ‘enforcement’ was shown in Extended Data Table 1. 

analysed using data from 75 MPAs that are no take; and the features ‘isolation’, 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sample sizes applied in figures 
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Extended Data Table 2 


Covariates used as predictor variables in global random forest models 


Variable Variable Units Scale Reference 
abbreviation (if applicable) 
Index of population pressure POP_index index 2.46 arcmin (4.6 km) 
Government Effectiveness Govt Eff index country 35 
Control of Corruption Corruption index country 35 
Per capita GDP GDP USS country # 
Mean nitrate Bio_nitrate umol/I 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean phosphate BlIO_phosphate —umol/I 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean silicate BIO_silicate umol/| 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean chlorophyll A BIO_chlomean mg/m? 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Photosynthetically active radiation BlO_parmean Einstein/m?/day 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Mean sea surface temperature BIO_SST_mean °C 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Range of sea surface temperature BIO_SST_range °C 5 arcmin (9.2 km) 36 
Oceanic island isolated from Oceanic island yes/no 


continental shelf 
Site latitude 


Site longitude 


Latitude 
Longitude 


decimal degrees 0.0001° 


decimal degrees 


0.0001° 


The index of population pressure was calculated by fitting a smoothly tapered surface to each settlement point on a year 2000 world population density grid*? using the quadratic kernel function?’. Populations 
were screened for a density greater than 1,000 people per 0.04 degree cell, and the search radius was set at 3.959 degrees. This table contains refs 34 and 35. 
# Per capita GDP was obtained from IMF for 2012 at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_countries_by_GDP_%28PPP%29_per_capita. 
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Amazon forests maintain consistent canopy 
structure and greenness during the dry season 


Douglas C. Morton!, Jyoteshwar Nagol?, Claudia C. Carabajal”*, Jacqueline Rosette**, Michael Palace®, Bruce D. Cook’, 


Eric F. Vermote’, David J. Harding’ & Peter R. J. North? 


The seasonality of sunlight and rainfall regulates net primary pro- 
duction in tropical forests’. Previous studies have suggested that 
light is more limiting than water for tropical forest productivity’, 
consistent with greening of Amazon forests during the dry season 
in satellite data*’. We evaluated four potential mechanisms for the 
seasonal green-up phenomenon, including increases in leaf area’ or 
leaf reflectance***, using a sophisticated radiative transfer model* 
and independent satellite observations from lidar and optical sen- 
sors. Here we show that the apparent green up of Amazon forests 
in optical remote sensing data resulted from seasonal changes in 
near-infrared reflectance, an artefact of variations in sun-sensor 
geometry. Correcting this bidirectional reflectance effect eliminated 
seasonal changes in surface reflectance, consistent with independent 
lidar observations and model simulations with unchanging canopy 
properties. The stability of Amazon forest structure and reflectance 
over seasonal timescales challenges the paradigm of light-limited 
net primary production in Amazon forests and enhanced forest 
growth during drought conditions. Correcting optical remote sens- 
ing data for artefacts of sun-sensor geometry is essential to isolate the 
response of global vegetation to seasonal and interannual climate 
variability. 

The role of Amazon forests in the global carbon budget remains 
uncertain’"’’. Efforts to better constrain net carbon emissions from 
Amazonia have focused on the magnitude of deforestation carbon 
fluxes’ and the seasonal and interannual variability of Amazon forest 
productivity''*”'*. Variability in Amazon forest productivity is poten- 
tially larger than deforestation emissions on an annual basis, yet remains 
poorly constrained by field'*'° or atmospheric observations’. At the 
centre of this debate is whether tropical forest productivity is more 
limited by sunlight or rainfall***'*'*"”. Resolving this issue is critical 
to reducing uncertainties in the contemporary carbon balance of tropical 
forests'”"'*'>1 and the probable response of Amazon forests to climate 
change 

Satellite instruments offer a global perspective on seasonal and inter- 
annual changes in vegetation productivity. Indices of fractional vegeta- 
tion cover derived from satellite data suggest a “green up’ over Amazon 
forests during the dry season*"’, consistent with the light limitation 
hypothesis’. Previous studies have attributed this seasonal greening 
of Amazon forests to synchronous canopy leaf turnover***°, as young 
leaves reflect more near-infrared (NIR) light than the older leaves they 
replace”, or seasonal increases in green leaf area*’. These leaf-level 
responses would increase the photosynthetic capacity of Amazon for- 
ests, resulting in higher net primary production (NPP) as photosynthe- 
tically active radiation (PAR) increases during dry season months’**. 
Light-limited forests could therefore respond to drought events or 
other cloud-free periods with an increase in NPP”, given sufficient 
access to deep soil moisture”’. 

NASA’s Moderate Resolution Imaging Spectroradiometer (MODIS) 
is the primary data source for studies of the green-up phenomenon, 


918,19 


including the enhanced vegetation index (EVI)**” and leaf area index 


(LAI) products*’. The MODIS EV] and LAI products are very sensitive 
to changes in NIR reflectance””’. Several mechanisms could generate an 
increase in the NIR reflectance of Amazon forests (Table 1); increases in 
MODIS EVI or LAI alone are therefore insufficient to isolate the bio- 
physical basis for the Amazon green up®”. 

We combined three lines of evidence to test the hypotheses that 
changes in leaf area or leaf reflectance drive the appearance of a sea- 
sonal green up of forests in southern Amazonia. First, we synthesized a 
three-dimensional Amazon forest (Extended Data Fig. 1) and used the 
FLIGHT radiative transfer model’ to simulate changes in lidar and optical 
remote sensing metrics from seasonal variability in leaf and litter reflec- 
tances, leaf area, and sun-sensor geometry during the June to October 
dry season (Table 1). Second, we analysed lidar waveform centroid 
relative height (WCRH)” and 1064 nm retroreflectance measurements 
from the Geosciences Laser Altimeter System (GLAS) lidar instrument 
onboard NASA’s Ice, Cloud, and land Elevation satellite (ICESat)**. 
GLAS footprint pairs were selected from adjacent orbits in June and 
October across the southern Amazon. Finally, we reprocessed daily 
surface reflectance data at 1 km spatial resolution from the Terra and 
Aqua MODIS sensors to eliminate artefacts from changes in sun-sensor 
geometry. The combination of theoretical modelling and independent 
lidar and optical satellite observations in this study generated multiple 
lines of evidence to better characterize the apparent green-up phenom- 
enon. We found no evidence for consistent seasonal changes in canopy 
structure or reflectance properties of southern Amazon forests from 
lidar and optical remote sensing observations. Our approach to constrain 
seasonal variability in NIR reflectance has wide-ranging implications 


Table 1 | Lidar and optical remote sensing metrics are sensitive to 
possible leaf-level mechanisms for a seasonal green up of Amazon 
forests 


Model simulations WCRH EVI NDVI 

June* 0.52 0.40 0.87 

Octobert 
Sun-sensor geometry 0.43 0.81 
pLitter (+20-25%)t 0.48 0.48 0.83 
pLeaf (+10%) 0.52 0.54 0.85 
LAI (+2) 0.58 0.43 0.83 
LAI + pLitter 0.56 0.46 0.84 
LAI + pLeaf 0.58 0.55 0.87 
LAI + pLeaf + pLitter 0.56 0.59 0.88 


Model simulations evaluated the impact of seasonal changes in sun-sensor geometry and increases in 
litter reflectance (pLitter), leaf reflectance (pLeaf), and leaf area index (LAI) on GLAS lidar WCRH and 
MODIS vegetation indices (EVI, NDVI). 

* Amazon forest conditions in June for FLIGHT radiative transfer model simulations of GLAS lidar 
(LAI = 4.5, 1064.nm pLeaf = 0.39, and 1064nm pLitter = 0.34) and MODIS surface reflectance, 
uncorrected for sun-sensor geometry (LAI = 4.5, 860 nm pLeaf = 0.39, 860 nm pLitter = 0.30; and 
mean Terra MODIS solar zenith angle (0,) = 40°, view zenith angle (0,) = 15°, and relative azimuth 

($) = 60°). 

+ October viewing conditions for MODIS simulations were 0; = 20°, 0, = 15°, ¢ =0°. 

t pLitter was increased by 20% for lidar (0.54) and 25% (0.55) for optical simulations with FLIGHT (see 
Extended Data Fig. 1). 


INASA Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Maryland 20771, USA. University of Maryland, College Park, Department of Geographical Sciences, College Park, Maryland 20742, USA. °Global Land 
Cover Facility, College Park, Maryland 20740, USA. “Sigma Space Corporation, Lantham, Maryland 20706, USA. °Swansea University, Department of Geography, Singleton Park, Swansea SA2 8PP, UK. 
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Figure 1 | Seasonal changes in sun-sensor geometry generate the 

appearance of a green up in MODIS observations of Amazon forest between 

June and October. a—c, Modelled directional anisotropy of the MODIS 

enhanced vegetation index (EVI) is stronger in June (a) than October (b), but 

the realized bidirectional reflectance effect is greater in October (b, c) when the 


for in situ, airborne and satellite-based studies of vegetation phenology 
and canopy structure that rely on NIR spectral information. 

Three potential biophysical mechanisms for a green up of Amazon 
forests generated unique responses in modelled lidar and optical remote 
sensing metrics (Table 1 and Extended Data Table 1). Increasing litter 
reflectance, consistent with greater litter depth or lower litter moisture 
during the dry season, decreased the WCRH and increased EVI. Increas- 
ing leaf reflectance had negligible effects on WCRH based on compens- 
ating increases in both single and multiple scattering of NIR photons, but 
led to a 32-35% increase in EVI relative to simulations with unchanging 
canopy properties. Adding LAI increased both WCRH and EVI, as did 
combinations of increasing LAI, leaf reflectance and litter reflectance. 
A fourth mechanism, changes in sun-sensor geometry, only influenced 
simulations of MODIS reflectance data. During the Amazon dry sea- 
son, the relative azimuth angle (¢) of MODIS observations decreases 
until the sensor approaches the principal plane (f = 0°, ¢ = 180°) 
following the September equinox (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Changes in sun-sensor geometry alone increased EVI across the range 
of view zenith angles selected for most land applications (Fig. 1). 
Modelled changes were greatest near the hot spot, although the magni- 
tude of the hot-spot effect is difficult to reproduce in a theoretical model”. 
Seasonal changes in sun-sensor geometry decreased the modelled nor- 
malized difference vegetation index (NDVI) due to an increase in red 
reflectance in the hot spot (Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 4). The mag- 
nitude of changes in modelled and observed MODIS NDVI was smaller 
than for EVI (see Supplementary Information). Results of the FLIGHT 
model simulations indicated that combined information from lidar 


10°S 


Figure 2 | Independent GLAS lidar observations indicate consistent canopy 
properties between June and October across southern Amazonia. a, Map of 
GLAS lidar footprint pairs from adjacent orbits during June (L3c and L3f) and 
October (L3a and L3i) laser operation periods (n = 74,638). b, c, Distributions 
of lidar waveform centroid relative heights (WCRH) (b) and maximum 
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MODIS instruments sample in the principal plane (¢ = 0°, ¢ = 180°). White 
dots in a and b indicate the relative azimuth angle of Terra and Aqua MODIS 
observations. The peak in modelled October EVI near 0, = 20° indicates 

the hot-spot effect from the alignment of solar illumination and sensor 
observation angles. 


and optical satellite sensors could isolate leaf or litter mechanisms for 
seasonal greening from artefacts of changing sun-sensor geometry in 
MODIS observations. 

The distributions of relative heights and apparent reflectance esti- 
mates from GLAS lidar observations did not increase between June and 
October across the southern Amazon (Fig. 2). Consistent WCRH values 
at the beginning and end of the dry season could occur despite increas- 
ing leaf reflectance (Table 1). However, the distribution of the most 
reflective lidar returns was also similar between June and October, 
indicating that the overall reflectivity of the forests at 1064nm did 
not increase. Combined, height and reflectance estimates from the 
GLAS lidar instrument do not provide consistent regional evidence 
for a leaf-level mechanism for seasonal greening of Amazon forests. 

The spatial patterns of lidar metrics also differed from previous maps 
of the Amazon green-up phenomenon. Distributions of GLAS lidar 
WCRH in June and October were similar across the southern Amazon 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). As a relative metric, WCRH is more robust 
to residual atmospheric contamination from biomass burning that 
may influence lidar apparent reflectance estimates over Amazon forests. 
The spatial pattern of WCRH estimates during the dry season highlights 
greater penetration of lidar energy in forests with lower mean annual 
precipitation (Extended Data Fig. 6). We speculate that lower WCRH 
estimates in these drier forest regions may arise from greater vertical 
heterogeneity from emergent trees or higher gap fraction because of 
moisture competition. A higher degree of within-canopy shadowing in 
forests with low WCRH could exacerbate the directional anisotropy in 
surface reflectance from optical sensors such as MODIS. 
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apparent reflectance (c) (1064-nm retroreflectance) did not increase between 
early and late dry season laser operation periods. States within the Brazilian 
Amazon are abbreviated in a. Acre, AC; Amazonas, AM; Amapa, AP; Mato 
Grosso, MT; Para, PA; Rondonia, RO. 
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Figure 3 | Seasonal increases in MODIS near-infrared reflectance (NIR) and 
enhanced vegetation index (EVI) data were eliminated after normalizing 
sun-sensor geometry during the June to October dry season. a, Seasonal 
profile of the normalized difference vegetation index (NDVI), EVI and NIR for 
uncorrected (grey) and corrected (black) MODIS data in southern Amazonia. 
Values indicate the upper quartile median monthly NDVI, EVI and NIR of all 
Terra and Aqua MODIS observations in 2003-08 (n = 197,651). b, Per-pixel 
changes in uncorrected (grey) and corrected (black) MODIS EVI between 
October and June for forested areas in southern Amazonia. 


Removing artefacts of changing sun-sensor geometry in MODIS red 
and NIR reflectance data eliminated the appearance of a green up in 
MODIS EVI during dry season months (Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Previous green-up studies with MODIS EVI or LAI data did not expli- 
citly account for changing viewing and illumination conditions*””” or 
did not normalize to a constant sun-sensor geometry for all observations’. 
Corrected EVI data also eliminated the appearance of interannual vari- 
ability during 2003-08 (Extended Data Fig. 8). Artefacts from changes 
in sun-sensor geometry during the dry season may therefore explain pre- 
vious reports of higher EVI values over Amazon forests during drought 
conditions”’”. Indeed, lower cloud cover during drought years increases 
the probability of observing forests in the southern Amazon when MODIS 
observations are closer to the principal plane (Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Seasonal increases in NIR reflectance drive the apparent green up of 
Amazon forests, based ona reduction in self-shading near the September 
equinox that is amplified in MODIS EVI data by changes in sun-sensor 
geometry. Seasonal changes in NIR reflectance and EVI do not corre- 
spond directly to changes in leaf reflectance, leaf area or vegetation 
productivity. However, the sensitivity of uncorrected MODIS EVI to 
seasonal illumination may serve as a useful proxy for variability in the 
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fraction of absorbed PAR (FAPAR). This relationship between EVI and 
FAPAR may explain the positive correlation between MODIS EVI and 
net ecosystem exchange (NEE) in Amazon forests* and other biomes”®. 
The potential response of Amazon forests to increasing PAR in the dry 
season, as measured at the top of canopy’, is therefore moderated by 
seasonal variability in FAPAR from the reduction in self-shading 
between the June solstice and September equinox. 

Satellite-based evidence for consistent reflectance of Amazon forest 
canopies over seasonal and annual time scales reframes the debate over 
climate controls on Amazon forest productivity. Leaf turnover may 
still be important for increased productivity of individual trees during 
dry season months*®”’”°, but GLAS and MODIS observations do not 
support the hypotheses that changes in canopy reflectance properties 
from leaf phenology are consistent at larger spatial scales (=1 km) 
across the southern Amazon. Direct observations of this fine-scale 
variability in Amazon forest NPP may yet be possible from satellite- 
based estimates of vegetation fluorescence” or light-use efficiency”*, 
provided that the fraction of sunlit and shaded leaf area can be retrieved 
or modelled simultaneously. Our results support the initial interpreta- 
tions of eddy covariance studies', rainfall exclusion experiments” and 
plot measurements in Amazon forests that seasonal moisture avail- 
ability governs the balance between photosynthesis and respiration in 
Amazon forests. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


A 1km? Amazon forest was synthesized using field measurements of forest struc- 
ture and reflectance properties (see Extended Data Fig. 1). Tree locations and 
attributes were used to generate a three-dimensional forest scene in the FLIGHT 
radiative transfer model*. FLIGHT model simulations quantified the impact of 
individual and combined seasonal changes in leaf reflectance, litter reflectance, 
LAI, and MODIS relative azimuth angle on optical and lidar remote sensing 
metrics (see Extended Data Figs 1 and 2 and Extended Data Table 1). Simulated 
seasonal changes in remote sensing metrics were compared with GLAS and MODIS 
observations. 

ICESat-GLAS lidar data over southern Amazon forests were selected from Laser 
3 operation periods in the early (L3c, May to June 2005; L3f, May to June 2006) and 
late dry seasons (L3a, October 2004; L3i, October 2007). GLAS waveform char- 
acteristics were derived from the GLA09 and GLA14 standard products (data 
access: http://nsidc.org). High-quality data from adjacent orbits in June and October 
were used to assess seasonal changes in lidar apparent reflectance and WCRH” 
(n = 74,638). 

Terra and Aqua MODIS daily 1 km surface reflectance data from 2003-08 
were acquired for two 10° X 10° spatial tiles (H11V09 and H12V09, Collection 
5 MODO09GA and MYD09GA, data access: https://Ipdaac.usgs.gov/). Each month, 
high-quality Terra and Aqua MODIS data were combined to estimate the bidir- 
ectional reflectance distribution function (BRDF) and perform a per-pixel correc- 
tion for variations in sun-sensor geometry”. A threshold of = 20 observations per 
pixel, per month was set to ensure a robust statistical inversion (n = 197,651). 
BRDF parameters were used to normalize red and NIR reflectance values to 
constant solar (0, = 30°) and view geometries (0, = 0°). NDVI and a two-band 
version of EVI were calculated using the normalized red and NIR reflectance 
data. Uncertainties in normalized MODIS data were assessed using a Monte Carlo 
sensitivity analysis. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Synthetic Amazon forest. We synthesized an Amazon forest scene for radiative 
transfer model simulations using a three-dimensional canopy model and field 
measurements of forest structure (Extended Data Fig. 1). The modelled forest 
was generated using allometric equations for the relationships between diameter 
at breast height (dbh), canopy height (4), crown width (C,,), and crown depth (Cy). 
For trees >20-cm diameter at breast height, we used published allometric equa- 
tions for the eastern Amazon*'~’. Log-linear relationships derived from field 
measurements of large trees provided unrealistic values for smaller trees, especially 
stems <10-cm diameter at breast height. Therefore, we adjusted the allometric 
relationships to better represent smaller diameter stems in the synthetic forest 
scene. 

In the forest understory, crown dimensions are more strongly correlated with h 
than dbh****. We adjusted the original h-dbh relationships for small trees, using the 
large-tree allometry estimates for trees 10-25-cm diameter at breast height. These 
original estimates were fit with a power-law function to estimate the h (m) of trees 
with diameter at breast height < 20 cm (Extended Data Fig. 1): 


h=1.37dbh°*® 


Adjusted h estimates for small diameter trees were then used to develop revised 
estimates of Cy, and Cg. The resulting h-C,, relationship was close to the reported 
values for a range of understory species in Panama**: 


Cy =0.47h° 34 


A revised estimate of Cy for small trees was derived in similar fashion, based on a 
power-law fit of the h-Cy relationship for trees 25-50-m in height. Larger trees 
were selected for estimating Cg in small trees because the h-Cg relationship for 
trees 10-25-m was asymptotic: 


Cq=0.11h'5 


This approach resulted in a flattening of tree crowns in the understory, with C4 
estimates of 10, 30, and 60 cm for trees 1, 2 and 3 m in height, respectively. 

We synthesized an Amazon forest scene with 8% gap fraction and 200 trees per 

hectare (ha), similar to satellite and field-based studies in eastern Amazonia, 
respectively***. Trees were drawn at random from a Weibull distribution of 
diameter at breast height sizes to populate a 1X 1km forest scene (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Weibull distribution parameters (f = 1, « = 27.5-cm diameter at 
breast height) were based on an extensive survey (392 ha) of diameter at breast 
height values in the Tapajos National Forest near Santarém, Para*!**. Trees were 
located in x,y space using a simple spacing algorithm. If more than half of the 
crown radius of the new individual overlapped with half of the crown radius of an 
existing tree, the tree was excluded and a new sample was drawn until the stem 
density reached 20,000 individuals >1-cm diameter at breast height per km’. 
Conceptually, this approach incorporates the concepts of shading (large trees 
exclude small trees) and gap dynamics (small trees indicate the absence of large 
trees). The x,y location and properties of each stem (dbh, h, Cy, Cy) were used to 
create a three-dimensional forest scene in the FLIGHT model*. We estimated 
mean total aboveground biomass of 312 megagrams carbon per ha for the syn- 
thetic forest scene based on an independent height-diameter allometry”, similar to 
forest inventory data” and satellite-based estimates**”” of above-ground biomass 
in the eastern Amazon. 
FLIGHT model simulations. We simulated the impact of seasonal changes in 
Amazon forest structure and reflectance properties on optical and lidar remote 
sensing metrics using FLIGHT, a three-dimensional model of light transport based 
on a Monte Carlo simulation of radiative transfer*“°. FLIGHT uses photon tra- 
jectories within a canopy to evaluate solar bidirectional reflectance and lidar back- 
scatter retroreflectance (reflectance at 0° phase angle). The model simulates the 
chain of scattering events along each photon trajectory, including multiple scat- 
tering between canopy elements and the ground surface. Atmospheric transmit- 
tance is simulated using fixed conditions for atmospheric trace gases and aerosols. 
Amazon tree crowns were modelled as elliptical shells, and field measurements“! 
of reflectance and transmittance (Extended Data Fig. 1) were assigned to scattering 
elements based on the proportion of leaves (85%) and branches (15%) within each 
crown. To simulate seasonal increases in LAI, only the foliar area was increased in 
each canopy, thereby decreasing the relative fraction of bark and branches. 

Optical and lidar radiative transfer simulations quantified the impact of sea- 
sonal changes in leaf reflectance (pLeaf, + 10%), litter reflectance (pLitter, + 10- 
25%), and LAI (+1, +2) on remote sensing metrics. Multiple changes in seasonal 
forest structure and reflectance were simulated using combinations of pLeaf, 
pLitter, and LAI changes under October illumination conditions (Table 1 and 
Extended Data Table 1). Optical simulations also considered MODIS viewing 
geometry and seasonal variability in solar illumination, based on the location of 
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the simulated Amazon forest (2.65° S, 54.95° W). FLIGHT simulations with 
varying relative azimuth angle (¢, 0°-180°), view zenith angle (0,, 0°-60°), and 
solar zenith angle (0,, 20°-40°) provided a more complete picture of the dir- 
ectional anisotropy of surface reflectance from seasonal illumination conditions. 
These three-dimensional plots of the bidirectional reflectance effect were used to 
illustrate the impact of seasonal changes in sun-sensor geometry on optical remote 
sensing data (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Lidar radiative transfer simulations with FLIGHT incorporated GLAS instru- 
ment characteristics, including nadir incidence angle, 5-ns pulse duration, 57 mJ 
pulse energy (Laser 3a), 600 km sensor altitude and 450 j1rad detector field of view. 
In addition, a constant 5° slope was added to the Amazon forest scene to simulate 
the effect of microtopography on laser energy returned from the ground. The 
distribution of modelled WCRH for the synthetic Amazon forest was similar to 
GLAS data (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 2a). However, lidar simulations were 
conducted using a single footprint to isolate the influence of individual scene 
modifications on lidar radiative transfer (Extended Data Fig. 2b). 

Random background noise, similar to noise levels in GLAS lidar waveforms, 
was added to FLIGHT lidar waveforms to simulate a realistic signal returned to the 
detector. Noise levels were consistent with the potential contribution from solar 
photons to return waveform energy, based on FLIGHT simulations of the solar 
flux at 1064 nm for solar noon at the equator under June and October illumination 
conditions (0.8-2.5%). Solar noise constitutes a constant offset term in the vertical 
lidar waveform and does not impact the relative metrics derived from modelled or 
observed lidar waveforms. The extent of the forest canopy was determined by 
setting an amplitude threshold above the background noise, based on the signal- 
to-noise characteristics of the waveform. A Gaussian smoothing algorithm was 
used as a low-pass filter before computing lidar metrics, following established 
waveform-processing methods. The width of the smoothing Gaussian was 
chosen as the half-width at full maximum of the outgoing laser pulse to avoid 
over-smoothing the waveform data. The ground peak maximum was detected by 
determining the zero-crossing point of the first derivative of the smoothed waveform. 
ICESat-GLAS lidar analysis. GLAS lidar data provided an independent estimate 
of seasonal changes in forest structure and canopy reflectance. The GLAS instru- 
ment is a large footprint, full-waveform lidar***. Each lidar waveform contains 
information on the height and vertical distribution of scattering elements within 
the lidar footprint, and the integrated energy from the return waveform can be 
normalized by the outgoing laser energy to estimate apparent reflectance at 
1064 nm. Apparent reflectance corresponds to the footprint retroreflectance mul- 
tiplied by the square of atmospheric transmission to account for the two-way travel 
path. The waveform centroid relative height (WCRH)”’ was used in this study to 
assess changes in the relative height of median energy within the waveform: 


(CE—S,E) 
(S,E—SeE) 


where CE corresponds to the waveform centroid elevation, S,E is the signal start 
elevation and S,E is the signal end elevation as determined by thresholds defined 
for the alternate (land) waveform processing schemes. GLAS footprints over 
Amazon forest cover types were selected based on time series of dry season 
MODIS NDVI data to select forests >1km from non-forest cover types and 
burned forest areas in 2010 (ref. 45). In addition, topographic data from the Shuttle 
Radar Topography Mission at 90-m resolution (data access: http://hydrosheds. 
cr.usgs.gov) were used to exclude forested areas in the southern Amazon above 
500-m elevation or on slopes >10%. 

We selected four Laser 3 operation periods for the GLAS analysis. Two laser 
operation periods captured early dry season conditions (L3c, May to June 2005; 
L3f, May to June 2006), and two laser operation periods covered the late dry season 
across the southern Amazon (L3a, October 2004; L3i, October 2007). Data from L3a, 
L3c, L3f and L3i also had similar footprint characteristics (diameter, circularity and 
radial energy distribution). Differences in Laser 3 transmit energies between L3a and 
L3i do not impact the estimates of WCRH and apparent reflectance because these 
metrics are normalized by the transmit energy. The GLAO9 and GLA14 standard 
data products (data access: http://nsidc.org) were used to assemble information 
on the location, laser energy, atmospheric backscatter, apparent reflectance and 
waveform characteristics for GLAS footprints over Amazon forests. GLAS data 
parameters were used to screen lidar footprints with cloud contamination, weak 
or saturated energies, or specular reflections from water. Specifically, we used the 
offset from the digital elevation model (< 70m), pulse width (< 100m), WCRH 
(<1), apparent reflectance (> 0.45, <1), and a threshold value in the integrated 
backscatter (<3.5 X 10” °) to select cloud-free, high-quality ICESat data. In addition, 
we used MODIS aerosol optical thickness (AOT <0.09) data from the MOD09CMG 
product (E. Vermote, unpublished data) from the same date of GLAS observations to 
further screen the lidar data for high aerosol conditions. Finally, GLAS data from 
June and October laser periods were ‘paired’ using a 0.02° search radius to select 
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footprints from adjacent orbits. This paired subset of high-quality GLAS data 
ensured a similar spatial distribution of lidar footprints across the southern 
Amazon in early and late dry season conditions. The total number of GLAS foot- 
prints was 74,638, equally divided between June (L3c = 22,528, L3f = 14,791) and 
October (L3a = 20,786, L3i = 16,533). 

MODIS analysis. We used Terra and Aqua MODIS data from 2003-08 to evalu- 
ate seasonal changes in canopy reflectance at ICESat footprint locations in eastern 
Amazonia. Daily red and NIR surface reflectances, sun-sensor geometry, and data 
quality flags were drawn from the Collection 5 MOD09GA and MYDO9GA stand- 
ard products at 1-km spatial resolution for two 10° X 10° spatial tiles (H11V09 
and H12V09, data access: https://Ipdaac.usgs.gov). MODIS data were screened for 
high aerosols and cloud cover using the MOD09GA and MYDO9GA data quality 
flags, and low-aerosol conditions (AOT <0.09) were confirmed using AOT esti- 
mates retrieved from the MOD09CMG product (E. Vermote, unpublished data). 
Fixed thresholds were also used to select MODIS observations with low red reflec- 
tance (< 0.2), NIR reflectance typical of vegetated surfaces (0.1 < NIR < 0.6), and 
low view zenith angles (<60°). Finally, an iterative outlier removal procedure was 
used to eliminate remaining observations with cloud or aerosol contamination. 
Outliers were identified as NDVI values > 2 standard deviations from the median 
NDVI value per pixel, per month. These outlier values were removed, and the 
process was repeated two more times to remove any residual cloud or aerosol- 
contaminated data. The resulting data set included 197,651 pixels across the south- 
ern Amazon. Larger data volumes could be achieved with alternative approaches for 
cloud and aerosol screening”*. 

Each month, high-quality MODIS data from Terra and Aqua were combined to 
estimate the bidirectional reflectance distribution function (BRDF) and perform a 
per-pixel correction for variations in sun-sensor geometry. The BRDF correction 
uses Ross-Li-Maignan model, revised to account for the hot-spot effect”**’: 


p(O;,050) = ko a ky Fy (05,0) .9) at: ky F2(0.,0).0) 


Surface reflectance (p) at a specified 0,, 0,, and # is modelled as a function of 
volumetric (F,) and geometric scattering (F,). The volumetric scattering kernel 
(F,) is based on the Rossthick function, corrected for the hot spot, and the geo- 
metric kernel (F2) is based on the Li-sparse reciprocal function”. The model 
equation can be rewritten to highlight the contribution of the volumetric kernel 
(k,/ko) and geometric kernel (k2/ko) to the overall signal: : 


k k 
=ko|1+ — F,(0,,0),0) + — Fo (0,,0,,4) 
ko ko 


The ko, k; and ky parameters were inverted for red and NIR reflectances from all 
cloud free and low aerosol MODIS data on a per-pixel basis for all dry season 
months during 2003-08. A threshold of = 20 observations per pixel, per month 
was set to ensure a robust statistical inversion. These BRDF parameters were then 
used to normalize both red and NIR reflectance values to a constant solar (0, = 
30°) and view geometry (0, = 0°) for observations in all months. Normalization of 
sun-sensor geometry in this approach differs from previous efforts to correct 
MODIS data for BRDF”. Finally, NDVI and a two-band version of EVI*° were 
calculated using the normalized red and NIR reflectance data. 

Uncertainty estimation. We estimated the root mean square error (RMSE) of the 
MODIS surface reflectance product based on mean values of red (0.02) and NIR 


(0.33) reflectance over Amazon forests“. Measurement error was propagated to 
EVI and NDVI using a Monte Carlo sensitivity analysis approach. The RMSE of 
MODIS EVI (0.56) was 0.036, and the RMSE of MODIS NDVI (0.89) was 0.033. 
The root mean square model error was approximately one-third as large as mea- 
surement error. Assuming independence, total error is approximately 0.035 to 
0.037 for both EVI and NDVI, or approximately 6% of mean EVI and 4% of NDVI. 
Seasonal differences in uncorrected MODIS EVI data exceed this error range 
(~0.1), while seasonal differences in corrected MODIS EVI data do not (see 
Fig. 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Synthetic Amazon forest developed from field 
measurements of forest structure and reflectance properties. a, Oblique view 
of the 1 km X 1 km synthetic forest. b, Reflectance (¢) and transmittance (rt) 
properties of Amazon leaves (G. P. Asner, unpublished data) and litter‘! at 
MODIS (red, 620-670 nm; NIR, 841-876 nm) and ICESat (NIR, 1064 nm) 
wavelengths. c, d, Parameter values for lidar and optical radiative transfer 
simulations. Field measurements of pLitter differ slightly at optical (860 nm) 
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and lidar (1064 nm) NIR wavelengths (see b). June conditions were used to 
estimate early dry season (baseline) lidar and optical remote sensing metrics 
with FLIGHT. e-g, Height-diameter relationships (e) and crown depth (f) and 
width (g) estimates for small trees (< 20-cm diameter at breast height) were 
derived from allometric relationships for larger trees (>20-cm diameter at 
breast height) using regression with a power-law function. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | FLIGHT model simulations of GLAS lidar waveform selected for FLIGHT model simulations (blue outline). The 
waveforms. a, Distribution of modelled waveform centroid relative height dashed vertical line in a indicates the June WCRH (0.519) for the footprint 
(WCRH) for 100 simulated GLAS lidar footprints located at the centre ofeach _ location in b. 

100 X 100 m grid box of the synthetic Amazon forest. b, Nadir view of the 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Seasonal variability in MODIS surface reflectance, the median (black) and upper and lower quartile median values (grey) for 
vegetation indices, and sun-sensor geometry. Seasonal distributions of uncorrected and corrected MODIS observations. The decrease in solar zenith 
NDVI, EVI and near-infrared (NIR) reflectance for uncorrected (a-c) and angle between day of year 150 and 300 (d) increases the frequency of 


corrected (e-g) MODIS 1 km data from 2003-08, in which corrected MODIS _ observations near the principal plane (h, @ = 0°, @ = 180°). 
data have been normalized to a consistent sun-sensor geometry. Lines denote 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Impact of changing MODIS sun-sensor geometry 
on NDVI. a-c, Seasonal changes in sun-sensor geometry decrease MODIS 
NDVI over Amazon forest between June and October. As for EVI (see Fig. 1), 
modelled directional anisotropy of the MODIS NDVI over southern Amazon 
forests is stronger in June (a) than October (b), but the realized bidirectional 
reflectance effect in MODIS observations is greater in October (b, c) when the 
Terra and Aqua MODIS instruments sample in the principal plane (¢ = 0°, 
& = 180°). For NDVI, the hot spot effect near 0, = 20° increases red reflectance, 
thereby lowering NDVI values at these viewing angles. d, Seasonal profile of red 
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NDVI,,-NDVI ine 
reflectance for uncorrected (grey) and corrected (black) MODIS 1 km data in 
southern Amazonia. Values indicate the upper quartile median monthly red 
reflectance from all Terra and Aqua MODIS observations in 2003-08 

(n = 197,651). e, Per-pixel changes in uncorrected (grey) and corrected (black) 
MODIS NDVI between October and June for all forested areas in southern 
Amazonia. Small seasonal decreases in MODIS NDVI data were eliminated 
after normalizing the sun-sensor geometry during the June to October dry 
season. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Spatial pattern of seasonal changes in GLAS lidar — southern Amazonia with = 10 pairs of June and October GLAS footprints. 
metrics. a-f, June, October, and difference maps (October minus June) of White cells indicate non-forest areas or grid cells with <10 GLAS lidar 
WCRH (a-c) and 1064 nm apparent reflectance (d-f) for 0.25° grid cells in footprints in one or both months. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Correlation between GLAS lidar WCRH and 
mean annual precipitation. Values indicate mean June WCRH and mean 
annual precipitation (September to August, 1997-2009) from the tropical 
rainfall measurement mission (TRMM) 3B43v6 product for 0.25° cells 
with = 10 GLAS footprint pairs (n = 728, see Extended Data Fig. 5). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Maps of seasonal amplitude in uncorrected and 
corrected MODIS EVI data. a, Seasonal amplitude in uncorrected MODIS 
EVI data (October minus June) for two 10° X 10° spatial tiles in southern 
Amazonia (H11V09, H11V10). b, Seasonal amplitude in corrected EVI data 
(October minus June), using a single BRDF inversion model to normalize 
changes in sun-sensor geometry for all Amazon forest pixels per tile, per 
month. Instead of modelling BRDF on a per-pixel basis (see Fig. 3, Extended 
Data Figs 3, 4 and 8), this map reflects the reduction in the seasonal amplitude 
of EVI using generic BRDF models derived from all cloud-free MODIS data per 
tile, per month. c, The difference in the seasonal amplitude of MODIS EVI 
(uncorrected minus corrected) is positive, highlighting how changes in sun- 
sensor geometry generate the apparent green up phenomenon. White regions 


indicate non-forest cover types. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Interannual variability in MODIS EVI for data. Normalization of sun-sensor geometry reduced both seasonal and 
southern Amazon forests in 2003-08. Values indicate the upper quartile interannual variability in MODIS EVI over southern Amazon forests. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Contribution of variability in MODIS view 
geometry to interannual differences in EVI over Amazon forests. EVI and 
view zenith angle (0,) data from the MOD13A1 16-day composite product 
(data access: https://Ipdaac.usgs.gov) are shown for spatial tile H11V09 when 
the Terra MODIS sensor was observing in the principal plane (October, day of 
year 273-288). The fraction of observations in the backscatter direction 

(0, > 0°) and mean EVI over forests were strongly correlated, highlighting the 
importance of sun-sensor geometry for interannual variability in uncorrected 
MODIS EVI data. The drought year of 2005 had the highest fraction of MODIS 
observations in the backscatter direction of any year during 2000-12. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sensitivity of lidar WCRH and optical vegeta- 
tion indices (EVI, NDVI) to modelled seasonal changes in forest struc- 
ture and reflectance properties 


Model Parameter Value WCRH EVI NDVI 
LAI 45 0.52 0.43 0.81 
5.5 0.55 0.43 0.82 
6.5 0.58 0.43 0.83 
Litter (1064 nm)* 0.34 0.52 
0.44 0.50 
0.54 0.48 
Litter (860 nm) 0.05 0.38 0.79 
0.30 0.43 0.81 
0.55 0.48 0.83 
Leaft 0.29 0.50 
0.39 0.52 0.43 0.81 
0.49 0.52 0.54 0.85 


Optical data simulations reflect October illumination conditions (0, = 20°, 0, = 15°, ¢ =0°). 

* Field measurements of pLitter differ slightly between lidar (1064 nm) and optical (841-876 nm) NIR 
ranges (see Extended Data Fig. 1). 

+ FLIGHT model analyses in the optical domain did not include simulations with pLeaf = 0.29. 
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The genome of a Late Pleistocene human from a 
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Clovis, with its distinctive biface, blade and osseous technologies, is 
the oldest widespread archaeological complex defined in North 
America, dating from 11,100 to 10,700 zC years before present (BP) 
(13,000 to 12,600 calendar years BP)’. Nearly 50 years of archaeolo- 
gical research point to the Clovis complex as having developed south 
of the North American ice sheets from an ancestral technology’. 
However, both the origins and the genetic legacy of the people who 
manufactured Clovis tools remain under debate. It is generally 
believed that these people ultimately derived from Asia and were 
directly related to contemporary Native Americans’. An alternative, 
Solutrean, hypothesis posits that the Clovis predecessors emigrated 
from southwestern Europe during the Last Glacial Maximum“. Here 
we report the genome sequence of a male infant (Anzick-1) recov- 
ered from the Anzick burial site in western Montana. The human 
bones date to 10,705 + 35 '*C years Bp (approximately 12,707-12,556 
calendar years BP) and were directly associated with Clovis tools. 
We sequenced the genome to an average depth of 14.4 and show 
that the gene flow from the Siberian Upper Palaeolithic Mal’ta 
population’ into Native American ancestors is also shared by the 
Anzick-1 individual and thus happened before 12,600 years BP. We 
also show that the Anzick-1 individual is more closely related to all 
indigenous American populations than to any other group. Our data 
are compatible with the hypothesis that Anzick-1 belonged to a pop- 
ulation directly ancestral to many contemporary Native Americans. 
Finally, we find evidence of a deep divergence in Native American 
populations that predates the Anzick-1 individual. 

The only known Clovis burial and associated mortuary assemblage 
was found in the Americas at the Anzick site, Montana, in 1968 (refs 6-8) 
(Fig. 1a, b). Here, approximately 100 stone tools and 15 osseous tool frag- 
ments (Fig. 1d, e) (at least one made of elk; Supplementary Information 
section 3.4) that are technologically consistent with artefacts of the Clovis 


complex”"° were found in direct association with the partial fragmentary 


remains ofan infant child (Anzick-1). The human remains were found 
directly below the Clovis artefacts and were covered with red ochre. 
Bone from the skeleton was directly dated using XAD-collagen to 
10,705 + 35 4C years Bp (CAMS-80538) or 12,707-12,556 calendar 
years BP, close to the end of the Clovis time period’ (Fig. 1c). 

Initial genetic screening of the Anzick-1 skeletal remains using PCR 
coupled with cloning and Sanger sequencing yielded a mitochondrial 
DNA (mtDNA) haplogroup assignment of D4h3a (Supplementary 
Information section 3). The D4h3a haplogroup was verified and fur- 
ther characterized in the subsequent shotgun sequencing of Anzick-1 
(Supplementary Information section 12 and Extended Data Fig. 2). 
D4h3a is one of the rare mtDNA lineages specific to Native Americans, 
is distributed along the Pacific coast in North and South America among 
contemporary populations’’, and is also present in ancient specimens’’. 
Its current distribution has been interpreted as evidence for an early 
coastal migration route’’. Our findings of this mtDNA haplogroup inland 
in the oldest skeleton from the Americas to be mtDNA-typed to date 
question such interpretation and underscore the view that current dis- 
tributions of genetic markers are not necessarily indicative of the move- 
ment or distribution of peoples in the past®. The Anzick-1 D4h3a does 
not carry any of the polymorphisms that define the several subgroups 
of the haplogroup”’ and is thus placed at the root of D4h3a. Our finding 
suggests that the origin of the D4h3a branch is likely to be at the upper 
bound of the previously obtained estimate of 13,000 + 2,600 calendar 
years BP “*, or possibly even older. 

Shotgun sequencing of the Anzick-1 DNA revealed a highly variable 
endogenous human DNA content across different extracts, even those 
recovered from the same bone fragment (0.5-28.2%; Supplementary Infor- 
mation section 4 and Extended Data Table 3). This suggests a consid- 
erable influence of microenvironments on long-term DNA preservation 
across the Anzick-1 bone fragments’*. We obtained an average sequenc- 
ing depth of 14.4X coverage. On the basis of the observed DNA fragment 
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Figure 1 | Geographic and '* C dating overview, and examples of artefacts 
from the site. a, Location of the Anzick site relative to continental glacial 
positions from 16,000 to 13,000 calendar years BP (cal BP). b, Photograph of the 


length distribution, we computed molecular half-life estimates’® for a 
100-base pair fragment to be 4,852 and 5,137 years for nuclear DNA and 
mtDNA, respectively. These are consistent with predictions based on 
estimated burial temperature and geographical location (Supplemen- 
tary Information section 7). Nucleotide misincorporation patterns were 
consistent with increased post-mortem cytosine deamination at DNA 
fragment termini’ (Supplementary Information section 8). The mtDNA 
data provided a contamination estimate with a 95% credibility interval 
of 0.15-0.38%'* (Supplementary Information section 9). As the Anzick-1 
individual was found to be male, we were also able to quantify con- 
tamination levels on the basis of heterozygosity levels seen on the X 
chromosome”, which resulted in similarly low contamination estimates 
(<1.2%, Supplementary Information section 11). Characterization of 
the error rate yielded an overall estimate of 0.84% (Supplementary 
Information section 10). Per-library error rates as well as nucleotide-type- 
specific error rates are shown in Extended Data Fig. 1c; as expected, the 
error estimates are driven by deamination-related DNA-damage errors. 

We determined the Y-chromosome haplogroup to be Q-L54*(xM3) 
and, along with 15 previously analysed Y-chromosome sequences”, we 
constructed a tree to illustrate the phylogenetic context within hap- 
logroup Q (Supplementary Information section 13 and Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Confining our analyses to transversion single nucleotide poly- 
morphisms (SNPs), we leveraged the date of Anzick-1 to estimate a 
divergence time between haplogroups Q-L54*(xM3) and Q-M3, two 
of the major founding Y-chromosome lineages of the Americas, of approx- 
imately 16,900 years ago (95% confidence interval: 13,000-19,700; Sup- 
plementary Information section 13). 

We assessed the genome-wide genetic affinity of the Anzick-1 indi- 
vidual to 143 contemporary non-African human populations by com- 
puting outgroup f5-statistics”’, which are informative on the amount of 
shared genetic drift between an individual and other populations. The 
data set included 52 Native American populations, for which genomic 
segments derived from recent European and African admixture have 
been excluded”. We found that the Anzick-1 individual showed a statis- 
tically significant closer affinity to all 52 Native American groups than 
to any extant Eurasian population (Fig. 2). The same conclusion was 
reached from admixture clustering analyses (Supplementary Informa- 
tion section 14 and Extended Data Fig. 3), and when using D-statistics 
based on genomic sequence data (Supplementary Information section 16). 

Interestingly, the Anzick- 1 individual showed less shared genetic his- 
tory with seven Northern Native Americans from Canada and the Artic, 
including three Northern Amerind-speaking groups (‘NA’ group), 
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and the Central American Yaqui (Supplementary Information section 
15, Fig. 2), than with 44 Native populations from Central and South 
America (‘SA’ group) (Fig. 2). This finding was further supported by 
allele-frequency-based D-statistics, which strongly reject the hypothesis 
ofa population tree with topology (Anzick-1, (NA, SA)). By contrast, a 
tree assuming a branching pattern of (NA, (Anzick-1, SA)) was not 
rejected (Supplementary Information section 15 and Fig. 3). 

We investigated two possible scenarios that could explain this pattern: 
(1) a basal diversification of the NA and SA lineages that predates the 
Clovis period, with the Anzick-1 individual belonging to the SA lineage 
(Fig. 3c); and (2) the Anzick-1 individual is basal to both lineages, but 
the lineages diverged at a time close to approximately 12,600 years ago, 
and the NA group received subsequent gene-flow from other, perhaps 
Siberian, populations (Fig. 3b). This latter hypothesis of additional pulses 
of gene flow has been suggested for the four Na-Dene- and Eskimo- 
Aleut-speaking groups by a previous study, whereas the three NA groups 
and Yaqui have been found to carry exclusively ‘First American’ ancestry”. 

We analysed 19 different published Siberian populations and found 
that allele-frequency-based D-statistics in all cases, with the exclusion 
of Naukan, were compatible with a diversification pattern of (Siberian, 
(NA, SA)), with no evidence for gene flow into the NA group (Supplemen- 
tar Information section 15), a pattern that agrees with previously pub- 
lished results”. This suggests that model (1) is more likely, and that 
the structure between Native American lineages predates the Anzick-1 
individual and thus appears to go back to pre-Clovis times. 

We used outgroup f5-statistics to evaluate the shared genetic history 
between all Native American populations and the Anzick-1 genome, 
the 24,000-year-old human sample from Mal’ta, Siberia® and the 4,000- 
year-old Saqqaq Palaeo-Eskimo sample from Greenland”. We again 
found a closer relationship between Anzick-1 and all Native Americans 
(Supplementary Information section 15 and Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Together with the fact that Anzick-1 shows the same relative affinity 
to western and eastern Eurasians, this suggests that the gene flow from 
the Mal'ta lineage into Native Americans happened before the NA and 
SA groups diverged. 

Next, we addressed the relationship of the Anzick-1 genome to whole- 
genome sequences from contemporary humans, including two novel 
genomes from Karitiana and Mayan individuals, and from the ancient 
Saqqaq sample’’. To explore the question of direct ancestry, we devel- 
oped a novel method to assess the amount of genetic drift experienced 
by each ofa pair of populations after their divergence, without making 
any assumptions about demography (Supplementary Information section 
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Figure 2 | Genetic affinity of Anzick-1. a, Anzick-1 is most closely related to 
Native Americans. Heat map representing estimated outgroup f5-statistics for 
shared genetic history between the Anzick-1 individual and each of 143 
contemporary human populations outside sub-Saharan Africa. b, Anzick-1 is 
less closely related to Northern Native American populations and a Yaqui 


17). If the Anzick-1 individual belonged to a population directly ances- 
tral to a sampled contemporary population, the amount of genetic drift 
on the Anzick-1 branch should be zero, as it would have experienced 
no genetic drift since the ‘divergence’ with the sampled population. We 
find that the data are compatible with the Anzick-1 individual belong- 
ing to a population that is directly ancestral to the two South American 
Karitiana samples, as is the case for the Mayan, after masking the latter 
for recent European admixture (Fig. 4a, b). By contrast, there is a posi- 
tive amount of drift on both lineages when comparing Anzick-1 to Saqqaq, 
Europeans, Asians and Pacific Islanders. This shows that the Anzick-1 
sample has diverged from populations from outside the Americas. 
Furthermore, in agreement with the SNP analyses, TreeMix” (Fig. 4c 
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individual than to Central and South Native Americans such as the Brazilian 
Karitiana. We computed D-statistics of the form D(Han, Anzick-1; Karitiana, 
X) to test the hypothesis that a second Native American population X is as 
closely related to Anzick-1 as the South American Karitiana is. Thick and thin 
whiskers represent 1 and 3 standard errors, respectively. 


and Supplementary Information section 18) and outgroup f;-analyses”*" 
(Extended Data Figs 5, 6), the Anzick-1 sample is genetically more 
closely related to Central and South Americans than to any other pop- 
ulations, including the Saqqaq individual from Greenland. After mask- 
ing the Mayan genome for recent European admixture, TreeMix places 
the Anzick-1 individual in a position in the tree compatible with the 
hypothesis that it is ancestral to both Mayan and Karitiana, with 
Anzick-1 exhibiting virtually no drift on its branch since its divergence 
from other populations (Fig. 4c). 

We conclude that the male infant, buried approximately 12,600 years 
ago with ochre-covered Clovis artefacts at the Anzick site, belonged toa 
meta-population from which many contemporary Native Americans are 
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Figure 3 | Simplified schematic of genetic models. Alternative models of the 
population history behind the closer shared ancestry of the Anzick-1 individual 
to Central and Southern American (SA) populations than Northern Native 
American (NA) populations; see main text for further definition of populations. 
We find that the data are consistent with a simple tree-like model in which NA 
populations are historically basal to Anzick-1 and SA. We base this conclusion 
on two D-tests conducted on the Anzick-1 individual, NA and SA. We used 
Han Chinese as outgroup. a, We first tested the hypothesis that Anzick-1 is 
basal to both NA and SA populations using D(Han, Anzick-1; NA, SA). As in 


the results for each pairwise comparison between SA and NA populations 
(Extended Data Fig. 4), this hypothesis is rejected. b, Next, we tested D(Han, 
NA; Anzick-1, SA); if NA populations were a mixture of post-Anzick-1 and 
pre-Anzick-1 ancestry, we would expect to reject this topology. c, We found 
that a topology with NA populations basal to Anzick-1 and SA populations is 
consistent with the data. d, However, another alternative is that the Anzick-1 
individual is from the time of the last common ancestral population of the 
Northern and Southern lineage, after which the Northern lineage received gene 
flow from a more basal lineage. 
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Figure 4 | Estimated drift and maximum likelihood tree. Site patterns 

and drift estimates for non-African populations versus the Anzick-1 sample. 
a, Data based on conditioning on African polymorphism, non-A frican 
populations in colour on the left, Anzick-1 in grey on the right. b, Data based on 
conditioning on African polymorphism and removing sites where a C and T or 
Gand A were observed. c, Maximum likelihood tree generated by TreeMix 
using the whole-genome sequencing data, with the Mayan genome masked for 
European ancestry. HGDP, Human Genome Diversity Project. 


descended and is closely related to all indigenous American populations. 
As such, contemporary Native Americans are effectively direct descen- 
dants of the people who made and used Clovis tools and buried this 
child. In agreement with previous archaeological and genetic studies”, 
our genome analysis refutes the possibility that Clovis originated via a 
European (Solutrean) migration to the Americas*. Furthermore, the 
Anzick-1 findings do not support the hypothesis, based on cranial data, 
that American populations around the time of Clovis were subsequently 
assimilated by more recent migrants who were the ancestors of contem- 
porary Native Americans**”’. The Anzick-1 data thus serves to unify the 
genetic and archaeological records of early North America, it is consistent 
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with a human occupation of the Americas a few thousand years before 
Clovis**”*, and demonstrates that contemporary Native Americans 
are descendants of the first people to settle successfully in the Americas. 
Our results are also consistent with previous models derived from 
mtDNA, which imply that Native American populations primarily 
derive from a single-source population, but that there was a secondary 
movement into northern North America”’. However, several different 
scenarios are compatible with an early divergence of the NA and SA 
groups and analyses of more ancient human remains are needed to 
further test the findings and interpretations from this single individual 
and to elucidate the complex colonization history of the Arctic and 
North American populations. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We sampled bone fragments from the Anzick-1 skeleton, from the Anzick site in 
Montana, for ancient DNA and '“C dating analyses (Supplementary Information 
sections 1, 2). From DNA extracts we generated Illumina sequencing libraries, 
which were sequenced on the Illumina HiSeq platform (Supplementary Informa- 
tion sections 3, 4). We verified the authenticity of the ancient DNA through damage 
patterns and decay rates (Supplementary Information sections 7, 8), and estimated 
contamination using analyses of both mtDNA and nuclear DNA (Supplementary 
Information sections 9, 10). To investigate the affinity of the Anzick-1 individual to 
worldwide modern-day populations we computed outgroup f;-statistics’”! using a 
genome-wide SNP data set of 143 groups collected from multiple studies (Sup- 
plementary Information section 15). To test historical models relating the Anzick-1 
individual to modern-day Native Americans from a Northern group (Cree, Ojibwa 
and Algonquin) and a Southern group (44 Central and South American groups), 
we computed D-statistics” using the full allele frequency information (Supplemen- 
tary Information section 15). To test whether the Anzick-1 individual could have 
belonged to a population ancestral to some of the modern populations, we devel- 
oped a new maximum likelihood method for estimating the length of the branches 
ofa drift tree with two populations (leaves in the tree) represented by two genomes. 
The method fits a model with the following parameters: the probability of pairwise 
coalescence within population 1 (c,), the probability of pairwise coalescence within 
population 2 (c2), and the probabilities of genotype patterns in the ancestral popu- 
lation, to the observed counts of joint genotype patterns of the two genomes. These 
parameters are uniquely determined by the observed genotype configurations. 
Letting the Anzick-1 individual be represented by population 1, the null hypothesis 
that it belongs to an ancestral population of a specific modern population (popu- 
lation 2) then formally corresponds to a test of the hypothesis c, = 0 (Supplemen- 
tary Information section 17). 

Statement regarding legal and ethical issues. Acknowledging the complex eth- 
ical and legal issues surrounding the research of Native American human remains 
in the United States, we have striven not only to comply with federal and state law 
but also to proactively consult with Native American tribes. The Anzick burial site 
was discovered on private land and the remains recovered have not been in control 
of a federally funded museum or federal agency, and thus the Native American 
Graves Protection and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) does not apply. Under Montana 
state law, unmarked human burials are not considered abandoned. Advice provided 
to the project by members of the Montana State Burial Board, however, confirmed 
that as no claimant has made a request for the remains, the human remains from 
the Anzick burial site remain under the control of the landowners, the Anzick 
family. However, to ensure that Native American concerns were addressed, we 
have informed nine Native American groups with reservations in the surrounding 
area of the Anzick site about our work. E.W. and S.M.D. visited in person the 
cultural representatives of the Northern Cheyenne, Crow, Black Feet and Salish 
and Kootenai tribes. S.M.D. was in direct contact with the Lakota, Rocky Boys, 
Assiniboine, Gros Ventre and Chippewa cultural representatives. We received no 
objections to our research from these groups; however, many of the tribal repre- 
sentatives requested reburial of the remains. The Anzick family is working towards 
reburial of the human remains from the site. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | DNA fragmentation, damage and type-specific 
error. a, Left, fragment length distribution of the Anzick-1 DNA sequences 
mapping to a human reference genome. The maximum read length with the 
applied chemistry on the HiSeq Illumina platform is 94 base pairs (100 — 6 base 
pair index read), hence the large peak at this length simply represents the entire 
tail of the distribution. Right, the declining part of the distribution for the 


nuclear DNA, and the fit to an exponential model. The decay constant (A) 

is estimated to 0.018. b, Damage patterns for the Anzick-1 individual in a 
random 0.5% subset of all mapped reads. Mismatch frequency relative to 

the reference as function of read position, C to T in red and G to A in blue. 
c, Type-specific error rates for the Anzick-1 sample and the individual libraries. 
Estimates of overall error rates are given on the right. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | mtDNA and Y-chromosome subtrees. 

a, Schematic phylogenetic tree of mt DNA haplogroup D4h3 and its sub-branch 
D4h3a. Mutations from the root of haplogroup D4h are specified only for 
haplogroup D4h3a lineage; diagnostic mutations are shown only for defined 
sub-branches on solid lines. The haplotypes of Anzick-1, identical with the root 
haplotype of D4h3a, and an ancient full sequence from the northwestern 
coast of North America (Ancient939), are indicated in red. Insertions are 
indicated with ‘’ followed by a number of inserted nucleotides (X if not 
specified), deletions are indicated with ‘d’ and back mutations to ancestral state 
with ‘?. The geographical spread of sub-branches of haplogroup D4h is shown 
with different colours specified in figure legend. b, Placement of Anzick-1 


within the Y-chromosome phylogeny. Anzick-1 (circled) represents 
Y-chromosome haplogroup Q-L54*(xM3) (blue), which is offset by 
haplogroup Q-M3 (dark blue). The lineage carried by the ancient Saqqaq 
Palaeo-Eskimo (light blue) constitutes an outgroup to Q-L54. Each branch is 
labelled by an index and the number of transversion SNPs assigned to the 
branch (in brackets). Terminal taxa (individuals) are also labelled by 
population, ID and haplogroup. Branches 21 and 25 represent the most recent 
shared ancestry between Anzick-1 and other members of the sample. Branch 19 
is considerably shorter than neighbouring branches, which have had an 
additional ~ 12,600 years to accumulate mutations. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Ancestry proportions of Anzick-1 as determined 
by Admixture assuming the number of hypothetical ‘ancestral’ populations 
or genetic components, K, is 3 to 5 and 9 to 11 for a set of 135 extant 
Eurasian, Oceanian and New World populations. Shown are results from 
one of the converged runs at each K. We note that the model at K = 11 was 
found to have the best predictive accuracy as determined by the lowest cross 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Accelerator Mass Spectrometry (AMS) 74C and stable isotope analyses of human bone and antler artefacts from the 
Anzick site, Montana 


14, 
AMS Chemical Fraction “C Age, oacan 3N %o 3° C%o ih oA ee oe Year Ret 
3 ) eo asi 
LAB NO. Dated RC yr.+ SD (95.4% C.l.) (AIR) (VPDB) (wt%) ratio) Measured 
Red, Hematite-Stained Petrous Bone (ANZICK-1} 
Decalcitied 

AA-313A Collagen 86904310 1984 Stafford, 1987 

AA-313B Untreated Gelatin 10,500+400 1984 Stafford, 1987 

AA-2978 Aspartic acid 10,240+120 1990 Stafford, 1991 

AA-2982 Alanine 10,3704130 1990 Stafford, 1991 

AA-2980 Hydroxyproline 10,710+100 1990 Stafford, 1991 

AA-2979 Glutamic acid 10,820+100 1990 Stafford, 1994 

AA-2981 Glycine 10,940290 4990 Stafford, 1994 
CAMS-80535 Dedelelied 10,580235 ic ae : , . : 2001 This study 

Collagen 

CAMS-80536 KOH-Collagen 10,525435 +8.6 “18.4 - : - é 2001 This study 
CAMS-80537 Gelatin 10,610230 +10.1 -18.0 - - - - 2001 This study 
CAMS-80538 XAD-Gelatin 10,705435 Be ; - - . : 3 2001 This study 
Beta-163833 Alkali Collagen 10,780+40 beeen ° eke . . . 7 2006 Morrow & Gnecco, 2006 

SR-8149 KOH-Collagen - +10.5 -18.0 22,7 15.7% 43,9% 3.26 2013 This study 

SR-8149 Gelatin . +it4 7.9 22.7 14.4% 40.0% 3.24 2013 This study 

SR-8151 KOH-Collagen - +11.0 7.9 18.7 14.9% 41.9% 3.29 2013 This study 

SR-8151 Gelatin : +11.6 17.8 18.7 14.7% 41.2% 3.26 2013 This study 

Antler Rods 

Specimen #118/119 

UCIAMS- 13,010- - - - . - . _ 

61661 XAD-Collagen 11,025230 12,777 2006 This study 
Beta-163832 Alkali Collagen 11,040260 13.8% : 1429 ; : ° : 2006 Morrow & Gnecco, 2006 
Specimen #122 
Bela-168967 —AlkaliCollagen —*11,040+40 bes . cee ‘ : . : 2006 Morrow & Gnecco, 2006 
13,039- 
Average, 3-rods 11,035445 12.763 


The previously published !*C measurements are provided for reference. Some of the analyses were carried out to collect stable isotope and geochemistry data, and thus show no age information. Calibrated ages 
using IntCal 09 are given only for ‘4C dates completed since 2006 and for chemical fractions considered the highest purity and having the greatest accuracy; calibration of chemically impure chemical fractions is 
not warranted. AA, NSF-Arizona Accelerator Mass Spectrometry Facility, Tucson; Beta, Beta Analytic, Florida; CAMS, Center for Accelerator Mass Spectrometry, Lawrence Livermore National Laboratories, 
Livermore, California; SR, Stafford Research, Boulder, Colorado. ‘~’ indicates not tested. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Statistics of the genome sequence data used in the study and high-confidence genotype calls 


Sample Region Population Reference Gender Avg. Depth Cov >1X HomRef Het HomAlt Accessible 
DNKO2 Africa Dinka Meyer et al, 2012 Male 24.3 0.90 1,356,439,142 1,194,183 653,791 1,358,287,116 
HGDP00456 Africa Mbuti Meyer et al, 2012 Male 20.3 0.90 1,333,191,748 1,198,421 741,996 1,335,132,165 
HGDP00521 Europe French Meyer et al, 2012 Male 22.6 0.90 1,352,074,026 928,373 611,106 1,353,613,505 
HGDP00542 SE Asia Papuan Meyer et al, 2012 Male 21.6 0.90 1,343,127,185 745,786 753,954 1,344,626,925 
HGDPOO665 Europe Sardinian Meyer et al, 2012 Male 19.9 0.90 1,334,884,400 908,557 606,234 1,336,399,191 
HGDP00778 Han Han Meyer et al, 2012 Male 22.3 0.90 1,349,104,846 879,299 668,621 1,350,652,766 
HGDP00927 Africa Yoruba Meyer et al, 2012 Male 26.7 0.90 1,361 ,142,931 1,221,258 664,333 1,363,028,522 
HGDP00998 S. America Karitiana Meyer et al, 2012 Male 21.3 0.90 1,343,817,819 667,456 753,001 1,345,238,276 
HGDP01029 Africa San Meyer et al, 2012 Male 26.9 0.90 1,362,464,890 1,273,369 774,869 1,364,513,128 
HGDP01284 Africa Mandenka Meyer et al, 2012 Male 20.6 0.90 1,338,712,364 1,210,852 646,656 1,340,569,872 
HGDP01307 SE Asia Dai Meyer et a/, 2012 Male 23.8 0.90 1,350,414,031 879,716 660,662 1,351,954,409 
HGDP00877 S. America Mayan This study Male 13.2 0.90 1,130,447,805 673,358 547,730 1,131,668,893 
BI16 S. America Karitiana This study Female 23.4 0.89 1,278,750,988 664,223 684,479 1,280,099,690 
Avar SC Asia Avar Raghavan et al, 2013 Male 12.8 0.83 622,360,039 468,944 299,356 623,128,339 
Indian SC Asia Indian Raghavan et al, 2013 Female 15.9 0.89 861,422,992 643,238 389,937 862,456,167 
Mari SC Asia Mari Raghavan et al, 2013 Male 12.0 0.87 235,202,480 199,301 120,287 235,522,068 
Tadjik SC Asia Tajik Raghavan et al, 2013 Male 16.4 0.88 939,846,482 687,749 431,934 940,966,165 
AusAboriginal SE Asia Australian Aboriginal Rasmussen et al, 2011 Male 6.3 0.50 356,126,648 240,732 220,901 356,588,281 
Saqqaq Greenlander Saqqaq Rasmussen et al, 2010 Male 12.8 0.79 515,972,797 307,585 306,065 516,586,447 
Anzick-1 N. America Clovis This study Male 14.4 0.87 780,953,901 864,870 409,731 782,228,502 


AvgDepth, average depth; Cov >1, fraction of the genome covered with at least 1 read; Het: heterozygote call; HomAlt, Homozygote alternative call; HomRef, Homozygote reference call. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Sequencing and mapping statistics for the Anzick-1 libraries 


Library Raw Reads Per cent human Mapped Apr ta reads Final BAM nhantte 
ci0 55,495,972 0.5% 289,526 96,136 67% 
C121121_36 2,000,862,136 24.6% 491,779,235 116,018,652 76% 
C121121_37 1,938,412,150 24.8% 481,682,594 100,596,004 79% 
C28 412,441,694 27.8% 114,736,785 89,356,892 22% 
C30_8 943,369,850 22.7% 214,367,643 21,016,810 90% 
C30_8 26 1,234,827 ,852 23.5% 289,965,256 18,404,080 94% 
C30_8 48 1,116,970,391 23.4% 261,200,675 15,489,743 94% 
C7 531,754,382 12.0% 63,602,547 8,025,652 87% 
C8 298,045,766 10.5% 31,415,268 7,273,279 77% 
cg 247,005,820 0.9% 2,234,390 171,718 92% 
CLi6 614,007,221 22.1% 135,844,895 28,405,912 79% 
CLi8 803,188,531 21.6% 173,273,845 35,132,866 80% 
CL20 695,954,288 21.7% 150,806,716 29,319,798 81% 
CL32 477,347,711 28.2% 134,386,357 108,903,306 19% 
CL33 791,303,957 21.4% 169,518,285 25,024,524 85% 
Cpro_42 201,998,907 8.3% 16,846,370 3,381,783 80% 
Cpro_43 305,882,477 8.3% 25,418,416 2,896,283 89% 
Crib_34 323,616,468 0.9% 2,983,594 594,741 80% 
Crib_39 281,843,911 0.9% 2,447 883 302,525 88% 
Total 13,274,329 ,484 20.8% 2,762,800,280 610,410,704 78% 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Site patterns and drift estimates for non-African populations versus the Anzick-1 sample 
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Including all sites 


ID Population —_n(AAAa) n(AaAA) n(AAaa) n(AaAa) —sn(AAAA) Seaieiies pieltile 
prehed Mayan 123095 112507 38900 76913 1064893 0.0294 0.0000 
HGDP0og98 _Karitiana 222029 162274 77002 111472 1791319 0.1581 0.0000 

BI16 Karitiana 196546 150372 66032 105219 1630510 0.1258 0.0000 
Saqqaq Saqqaq 152815 129619 71706 71545 1179386 0.1911 0.0979 
HGDP00778 Han 210095 237386 97103 124521 1703214 0.0553 0.1266 
HGDP01307 Dai 211459 239636 98327 125610 1713361 0.0554 0.1283 
HGDP00542 ~~ Papuan 237801 200257 140039 95850 1688750 0.2725 0.1802 
Aboriginal Aboriginal 116797 100838 67763 48350 847186 0.2569 0.1774 
HGDP00521 French 212922 265527 112889 122188 1661041 0.0617 0.1890 
HGDP00665 _ Sardinian 211703 261689 116240 118827 1633910 0.0772 0.1984 
Avar Avar 161692 197302 84076 92078 1262525 0.0653 0.1804 
Mari Mari 67063 81810 32757 40631 547086 0.0397 0.1554 
Tadjik Tadjik 195832 247682 99654 118142 1567438 0.0385 0.1748 
Indian Indian 170384 214686 86426 103309 1371359 0.0382 0.1722 
Excluding sites where a C and T or G and A were observed 
ID Population —_n(AAAa) n(AaAA) n(AAaa) n(AaAa) n(AAAA) Brit In Britin 
population Anzick-1 
peeked Mayan 38605 35517 12138 24518 334804 0.0232 0.0000 
HGDP0oog98 _Karitiana 68442 51065 24000 34758 554162 0.1519 0.0000 
BI16 Karitiana 60878 47002 20607 33087 509629 0.1216 0.0000 
Saqqaq Saqgaq 46180 39448 21528 21683 358284 0.1869 0.0974 
HGDP00778 Han 64920 74011 29884 38635 527612 0.0507 0.1273 
HGDP01307 Dai 65190 74986 30472 39117 530308 0.0501 0.1316 
HGDP00542 ~— Papuan 73369 62598 43620 29859 522442 0.2693 0.1842 
Aboriginal Aboriginal 34529 30008 20184 14512 250288 0.2544 0.1787 
HGDP00521 French 65748 83094 34912 38023 514107 0.0563 0.1915 
HGDP00665 _ Sardinian 65549 81338 35819 36721 506155 0.0749 0.1987 
Avar Avar 49028 60027 25643 27920 384344 0.0657 0.1825 
Mari Mari 19666 24153 9541 12091 160779 0.0334 0.1531 
Tadjik Tadjik 60041 76457 30652 36532 483570 0.0357 0.1758 
Indian Indian 52265 65827 26564 31632 420851 0.0391 0.1728 


Top, data based on conditioning on African polymorphism. Bottom, data based on conditioning on African polymorphism and removing sites where a C and T or a G and A were observed. 
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Intranasal epidermal growth factor treatment 
rescues neonatal brain injury 


Joseph Scafidi!?, Timothy R. Hammond!?, Susanna Scafidi*, Jonathan Ritter!, Beata J ablonska', Maria Roncal!, 
Klara Szigeti-Buck®, Daniel Coman®, Yuegao Huang®, Robert J. McCarter Jr’, Fahmeed Hyder®, Tamas L. Horvath? & Vittorio Gallo’ 


There are no clinically relevant treatments available that improve 
function in the growing population of very preterm infants (less 
than 32 weeks’ gestation) with neonatal brain injury. Diffuse white 
matter injury (DWMI) is a common finding in these children and 
results in chronic neurodevelopmental impairments’*. As shown 
recently, failure in oligodendrocyte progenitor cell maturation con- 
tributes to DWMI’. We demonstrated previously that the epidermal 
growth factor receptor (EGFR) has an important role in oligoden- 
drocyte development*. Here we examine whether enhanced EGFR 
signalling stimulates the endogenous response of EGFR-expressing 
progenitor cells during a critical period after brain injury, and pro- 
motes cellular and behavioural recovery in the developing brain. 
Using an established mouse model of very preterm brain injury, we 
demonstrate that selective overexpression of human EGFR in oligo- 
dendrocyte lineage cells or the administration of intranasal heparin- 
binding EGF immediately after injury decreases oligodendroglia death, 
enhances generation of new oligodendrocytes from progenitor cells 
and promotes functional recovery. Furthermore, these interventions 
diminish ultrastructural abnormalities and alleviate behavioural defi- 
cits on white-matter-specific paradigms. Inhibition of EGFR signalling 
with a molecularly targeted agent used for cancer therapy demonstrates 
that EGFR activation is an important contributor to oligodendrocyte 
regeneration and functional recovery after DWMI. Thus, our study 
provides direct evidence that targeting EGFR in oligodendrocyte 
progenitor cells at a specific time after injury is clinically feasible 
and potentially applicable to the treatment of premature children 
with white matter injury. 

Chronic neonatal hypoxia is a clinically relevant model of premature 
brain injury caused by insufficient gas exchange from poor lung develop- 
ment. This ‘hypoxic’ state is a major contributor to DWMI—a common 
finding in infants born very preterm (VPT)—resulting in sensorimotor 
deficits that persist throughout their lifetime’**. We used a mouse model 
of chronic hypoxia, which replicates DWMI and other neuropatholo- 
gical hallmarks of brain injury resulting from premature birth’. 

The cellular and molecular mechanisms underlying DWMI in VPT 
children—and in chronic hypoxia—are unknown. It has been previously 
demonstrated that enhanced EGFR signalling in white matter oligo- 
dendrocyte lineage cells promotes their proliferation, migration, mye- 
lination and remyelination in the adult*'®. We observed a significant 
increase in endogenous EGF levels in the white matter after chronic 
hypoxia (Extended Data Fig. 1). Therefore, we compared oligodendro- 
cyte development in white matter injury and recovery in 2’,3'-cyclic 
nucleotide 3’-phosphodiesterase (CNP) enhanced green fluorescent 
protein (eGFP) mice (Rep mice) and Rep mice in which human (h)EGFR 
was overexpressed in the oligodendrocyte lineage under the CNP pro- 
moter (Rep-hEGER mice)*''"’. Hypoxia decreased myelin basic protein 
(MBP) expression in the white matter of Rep mice, but not in Rep- 
hEGFR mice (Fig. la-e). At postnatal day (P)60, MBP expression 


recovered in the hypoxia-treated Rep group (Fig. le). At P11, chronic 
hypoxia did not cause any change in the number of Rep‘ Olig2™ cells 
and mature (Rep CC1“) oligodendrocytes (Fig. Lf). At P18, we observed 
a decrease in Rep’ Olig2* and Rep* CC1* oligodendrocytes in the white 
matter of hypoxia-treated Rep mice (Fig. 1g), but no change in the Rep- 
hEGFR mice. Oligodendrocyte recovery was evident by P60 in the 
hypoxia-treated Rep group (Fig. 1h). 

There was an increase in apoptosis of oligodendrocyte lineage cells 
in Rep mice after hypoxia treatment at P11 and P18, but no change at 
P60 (Extended Data Fig. 2e). No significant apoptosis was observed in 
Rep-hEGFR mice (Extended Data Fig. 2e). Hypoxia caused an increase 
in the number of propidium iodide (PI)* cells (data not shown) and 
Rep‘ PI* cells (Extended Data Fig. 2a-d, f). This increase was not observed 
in Rep-hEGFR mice. These results indicate that enhanced EGFR expres- 
sion prevents oligodendrocyte loss by decreasing cell death after expo- 
sure to chronic hypoxia. 

We next assessed the effects of hypoxia on oligodendrocyte progenitor 
(Rep*NG2*) cells (OPCs) in the white matter (Extended Data Fig. 2g-k). 
Enhanced hEGER expression caused an increase in Rep* NG2* OPCs 
at P11 and P18 (normoxia Rep mice versus normoxia Rep-hEGFR mice; 
Extended Data Fig. 2k). Hypoxia caused a significant increase in white 
mater OPCs in both Rep and Rep-hEGFR mice at the same ages (Extended 
Data Fig. 2k). Similar findings were obtained after assessing prolifera- 
tion of Rep* oligodendrocyte lineage cells (Extended Data Fig. 21). 
Enhanced hEGER expression increased Rep* NG2* OPC proliferation 
in the normoxia group, and had an additive effect on hypoxia-induced 
OPC proliferation (Extended Data Fig. 2m). Enhanced hEGER express- 
ion increased oligodendrogenesis at P18, but, at P30, no difference was 
evident between hypoxia-treated Rep and hypoxia-treated Rep-hEGFR 
mice (Fig. 1i). These results indicate that enhanced hEGFR expression 
in oligodendrocytes promoted the generation of new oligodendrocytes 
after chronic hypoxia. 

We used electron microscopy to determine whether chronic hypoxia 
caused myelination abnormalities, and to assess whether EGFR over- 
expression rescued these abnormalities. (Fig. 1j-o). At P60, when oli- 
godendrocyte cell numbers and MBP expression recovered, myelination 
was still abnormal after hypoxia (Fig. 1j-o). Hypoxia caused a significant 
increase in the g ratio and hEGFR expression prevented this increase 
(Fig. 1n, 0). 

Next, we investigated behavioural deficits resulting from DWMI after 
perinatal chronic hypoxia by using subcortical white-matter-dependent 
sensorimotor behavioural tests (complex wheel and inclined beam- 
walking task)’*"*. In the complex wheel task, there was no difference 
in training maximum velocity (Vinax) between all four groups (Fig. 1p). 
On day 15, all four groups had a decline in Vinax; however, the largest 
decline was in the hypoxia-treated Rep group (Fig. 1p). The hypoxia- 
treated Rep group performed poorly on the complex wheel (days 15-21), 


1Center for Neuroscience Research, Children’s National Medical Center, Washington DC 20010, USA. *Department of Neurology, Children’s National Medical Center, Washington DC 20010, USA. 3institute 
for Biomedical Sciences, The George Washington University, Washington DC 20052, USA. *Department of Anesthesiology & Critical Care Medicine, Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21287, USA. *Department of Neurobiology, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 06520, USA. SMRRC, Department of Diagnostic Radiology, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 06520, 
USA. ’Center for Translational Science, Children’s National Medical Center, Washington DC 20010, USA. 
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as compared to the other three groups (Fig. 1p), suggesting altered 
subcortical white matter integrity. 

The inclined beam-walking task'”"* requires subcortical white matter 
integrity (Extended Data Fig. 3a—c) and no difference was observed 
between Rep mice and C57BL/6 mice (Extended Data Fig. 3d). At P30, 
the hypoxia-treated Rep group displayed more foot slips than the nor- 
moxia Rep group (Fig. 1q). Hypoxia-treated Rep-hEGFR mice showed 
no significant increase in the number of foot slips as compared with the 
normoxia Rep-hEGFR group. At P60, the hypoxia-treated Rep group 
continued to show an increase in number of foot slips, and no difference 
was seen in the hypoxia-treated Rep-hEGFR group (Fig. Ir). These 
behavioural studies confirm that exposure to chronic hypoxia during 
a critical period in myelin development results in poor performance on 
white-matter-specific behavioural tasks. Enhanced EGFR activity pre- 
vents the effects of hypoxia, strongly suggesting that EGFR signalling in 
oligodendrocyte lineage cells has a crucial role in white matter recovery 
after perinatal injury. 

We directly tested the role of endogenous EGFR signalling in oli- 
godendrocyte recovery after hypoxia by gefitinib administration from 
P12-P18 (Fig. 2a). Gefitinib, a specific EGFR antagonist’’, caused a small 
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1-cm-width inclined beam-walking task (Poisson 
multiple regression analysis; Nx Rep, n = 8; 

Nx Rep-hEGER, n = 10; Hyp Rep, n = 10; Hyp 
Rep-hEGFR, n = 10). r, A separate group of naive 
mice was assessed (Poisson multiple regression 
analysis; Nx Rep, n = 9; Nx Rep-hEGFR, n = 8; 
Hyp Rep, n = 10; Hyp Rep-hEGER, n = 9). 

Line graph and histograms are presented as 
means ~ standard error of the mean (s.e.m.). 

*P = 0.05; **P < 0.05; ***P <0.01. 
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reduction in basal phosphorylated (p)EGFR levels in the white matter of 
normoxia mice at P18, but completely prevented the increase in pPEGFR 
induced by hypoxia (Fig. 2b). Gefitinib caused a decrease of white matter 
Rep‘ Olig2* and Rep’ CC1™ oligodendrocyte lineage cells in normoxia 
mice (Fig. 2c). Hypoxia resulted in a decrease of these cell populations, 
which were further reduced by gefitinib (Fig. 2c). This decrease was 
attributed to a significant increase in oligodendrocyte apoptosis in both 
normoxia and hypoxia groups (Fig. 2d). Gefitinib also decreased NG2* 
OPCs in the white matter of normoxia mice, and prevented the increase 
observed after hypoxia (Fig. 2e). Similarly, gefitinib decreased white 
matter oligodendrocyte linage cell proliferation in normoxia mice and 
prevented the proliferative response observed after hypoxia (Fig. 2f). 
Gefitinib also decreased Sox2- and Ascll-expressing progenitors (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a-j). At P30, gefitinib still caused a decrease in oligoden- 
drocyte lineage cells and mature oligodendrocytes in normoxia mice, 
and prevented oligodendrocyte recovery and oligodendrogenesis observed 
after hypoxia (Fig. 2g, h). Finally, gefitinib prevented the recovery in 
CNPase and MBP protein levels observed after hypoxia at P30 (Fig. 2i). 
These results confirm that endogenous EGFR signalling is important in 
white matter cellular and biochemical recovery after hypoxia. 
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Figure 2 | EGFR activity is crucial for white matter recovery after neonatal 
hypoxia. a, Protocol of gefitinib and BrdU administration. Different groups are 
indicated. Hyp, hypoxia treated; Nx, normoxia. b, Western blot of white matter 
shows that gefitinib decreased pEGER in the normoxia group and prevented the 
increase in pEGFR after hypoxia (n = 5 mice per group; one-way ANOVA, 
Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). c, Counts of Rep* Olig2* 
and Rep*CC1* cells in white matter. d, Gefinitib increased cell apoptosis in 
Nx and Hyp groups. e, f, Gefitinib decreased Rep* NG2* OPCs (e) and 
oligodendrocyte-lineage cell proliferation (f) in normoxia mice and prevented 
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hypoxia-induced increase in OPC and oligodendrocyte-lineage cell 
proliferation. g, Long-term effects of gefinitib on Rep* Olig2* and Rep* CC1~ 
cells. h, Gefinitib decreased newly generated Rep’ CC1” oligodendrocytes in 
normoxia mice and prevented oligodendrogenesis after hypoxia. i, Gefitinib 
prevented recovery of CNPase and MBP expression after hypoxia. c-i, n = 4 
mice per all groups and per age; one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for 


individual comparisons. All histograms are presented as means + s.e.m. 
*P = 0.05; **P < 0.05; ***P <0.01. 


We wanted to examine whether directly targeting EGFR with a select- 
ive ligand (recombinant heparin-binding EGF (HB-EGF)) delivered 
through the intranasal route promoted cellular recovery of white matter 
oligodendrocytes after hypoxia. The clinical relevance of targeting endo- 
genous oligodendrocytes was demonstrated by the presence of EGFR- 
expressing oligodendrocyte lineage cells (Olig2* EGFR*) in neonatal 
preterm human white matter (Fig. 3a). The intranasal route allows rapid 
drug delivery directly to the brain from the nasal mucosa” *”. HB-EGF 
via the intranasal route enters the brain”*”’ and acts on the white matter 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a—c), where Rep* pEGEFR* cells could be identified 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d). FACS purification of hypoxia-exposed white 
matter Rep“ cells after HB-EGF treatment directly demonstrated activa- 
tion of EGFR in oligodendrocyte lineage cells (Extended Data Fig. 5e). 
Treatment with seven doses of intranasal HB-EGF from P11-P14 (Fig. 3b) 


Figure 3 | Intranasal HB-EGF accelerates oligodendrocyte regeneration 
and promotes cellular recovery in white matter after neonatal hypoxia. 

a, Confocal image of the corpus callosum (CC) ina preterm infant, highlighting 
an Olig2*EGFR* cell (box). Scale bars, 50 tm. b, Protocol of intranasal HB- 
EGF/BrdU administration and tissue collection. Different groups are indicated. 
Hyp, hypoxia treated; Nx, normoxia. c, Number of white matter Rep * Olig2* 
and Rep*CC1* cells in HB-EGF-treated mice. d, HB-EGF attenuated or 
prevented the effects of hypoxia on oligodendrocyte apoptosis. e, HB-EGF had 
an additive effect on hypoxia-induced increase of Rep" NG2* OPCs at P15, but 
not at P18. f, HB-EGF had an additive effect on hypoxia-induced increase 

of OPC proliferation. g, HB-EGF promoted oligodendrogenesis after hypoxia 
at P18. h, Fate mapping of OPCs (PDGFoR-CreER;Z/EG (GFP) mouse) 
demonstrated that oligodendrogenesis occurred from PDGFoR* cells. 

c-h, n = 4 mice per group and per age; one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc 
test for individual comparisons. i, Removal of EGFR in PDGFoR-expressing 
OPCs (PDGFoR-CreER;EGER™ 4.7 EG mouse) caused a decrease in NG2* 
OPCs after hypoxia and prevented the effects of HB-EGF (n = 4 mice per group 
except hypoxia HB-EGF PDGFoR-CreER;EGFR™ it group, n = 3; one-way 
ANOVA of all four groups with post-hoc unpaired t-tests). j, HB-EGF 
promoted recovery in white matter MBP and PLP protein levels after hypoxia 
(western blot; n = 6 mice per group except Nx HB-EGF, n = 4; one-way 
ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). All histograms 
are presented as means + s.e.m. *P = 0.05; **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01. 
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Figure 4 | Intranasal HB-EGF promotes ultrastructural, physiological and 
behavioural recovery in white matter after neonatal hypoxia. a-f, Electron 
microscopy images of P30 white matter (ad) and scatter plots of g ratios 

of individual axons relative to axon diameters (e, f) (n = 3 mice per group; 
one-way ANOVA of all four groups with post-hoc unpaired t-tests). Hyp, 
hypoxia treated; Nx, normoxia. Scale bar, 0.5 um. g-j, Ex vivo DTI analysis 
(representative averaged FA maps) shows that HB-EGF attenuates hypoxia- 
induced reduction of FA values in the corpus callosum, cingulum and external 
capsule (arrows point to regions of interest; n = 5 for each group). k, CAP 
extracellular recordings. Representative waveforms and histograms show 

that the Hyp HB-EGF group had larger myelinated (M) amplitudes 
compared with the Hyp saline group (n = 7 per group per age except P60 
Nx HB-EGF, n = 5; one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual 
comparisons). 1, Ex vivo measurements of white matter NAA using 1H-nuclear 
magnetic resonance ('H-NMR) spectroscopy. Representative 'H-NMR spectra 


prevented white matter oligodendrocyte lineage cell loss after hypoxia 
(Fig. 3c). Rep* cells were stained for caspase 3 in all groups. At all ages 
examined, HB-EGF treatment reduced (P15) or prevented (P18) the 
effects of hypoxia on oligodendrocyte cell death (Fig. 3d). 

HB-EGF treatment also caused an increase in white matter Rep* NG2* 
OPCs in both normoxia and hypoxia groups, and enhanced OPC pro- 
liferation” (Fig. 3e, f). To determine whether oligodendrocyte recovery 
was a result of increased oligodendrogenesis from this expanded pool 
of proliferative OPCs, we performed BrdU-pulse chase labelling of 
newly generated oligodendrocytes. HB-EGF increased the number of 
Rep’ CC1 ‘BrdU’ cells under normoxic and hypoxic conditions at P18 
(Fig. 3g). At P30, the additive effect of hypoxia and HB-EGF was not as 
evident (Fig. 3g). Genetic lineage tracing of oligodendrocytes in vivo by 
using the platelet-derived growth factor-« receptor (PDGFaR-CreER: 
Z/EG) (GEP*) reporter mouse”> (Extended Data Fig. 6 and Fig. 3h) 
confirmed that hypoxia and HB-EGF treatment have an additive effect 


showing the NAA peak. At P18 there was significantly less NAA in the Hyp 
saline group compared with the Hyp HB-EGF group (n = 5 per group per age; 
one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons, except 
P11 unpaired t-test). m, On the complex wheel, Hyp HB-EGF mice performed 
similarly to the Nx saline group (linear regression comparison of slopes 
between all three groups and post-hoc comparison of individual days between 
groups; Nx saline, n = 8; Hyp saline, n = 12; Hyp HB-EGF, n = 10). n, 0, On 
the inclined beam-walking task, HB-EGF treatment (P11-P14) decreased the 
number of foot slips observed in hypoxia-exposed mice (Poisson multiple 
regression analysis; all groups were n = 8, except for the P30 Hyp HB-EGF 
group, n = 9). p, Delayed HB-EGF administration at P18—P21 resulted in no 
difference in foot slips (Poisson multiple regression analysis; Nx saline and 
Nx HB-EGF n = 7; Hyp saline and Hyp HB-EGF, n = 8). All histograms are 
presented as means + s.e.m. *P = 0.05; **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01. 


on the generation of Olig2-expressing cells (Extended data Fig. 6j). 
Conversely, PDGFoR-driven EGFR deletion in OPCs prevented the 
cellular effects of HB-EGF on NG2* OPCs (Fig. 3i). HB-EGF treatment 
after hypoxia also resulted in recovery of MBP and proteolipid protein 
(PLP) expression (Fig. 3j). These results indicate that, after hypoxia, 
HB-EGF promotes expansion of the OPC pool, and oligodendrocyte 
regeneration and maturation. 

Electron microscopy analysis revealed that HB-EGF treatment rescued 
the increase in g ratio observed in hypoxia-treated mice and partially 
prevented the decrease in percentage of myelinated axons (Fig. 4a—-f 
and Extended Data Fig. 7). Diffusion tensor imaging (DTI) demonstrated 
that, at P60, fractional anisotropy (FA) values are significantly decreased 
in the corpus callosum, cingulum and external capsule regions of hypoxia- 
treated mice, but not in the HB-EGF-treated hypoxia group (Fig. 4g-)). 
Electrophysiological analysis of extracellular compound action poten- 
tials (CAPs) demonstrated that HB-EGF prevented the decrease in 
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amplitude of myelinated axons observed after hypoxia (Fig. 4k). Finally, 
analysis of N-acetylaspartate (NAA) in the white matter showed decreased 
levels at P18 and P30, which was prevented by HB-EGF (Fig. 41 and 
Extended Data Fig. 8). 

On the complex wheel, hypoxia-exposed HB-EGF-treated mice showed 
a similar performance to the normoxia saline-treated group (Fig. 4m). 
Furthermore, in the inclined beam-walking task, HB-EGF treatment 
completely prevented hypoxia-induced behavioural deficit, as tested 
on the 2-cm-width beam, and reduced the effects of hypoxia on perform- 
ance on the 1-cm-width beam (Fig. 4n, 0). Importantly, when HB-EGF 
treatment was performed at P18-P21, it had no effect on the hypoxia- 
induced behavioural phenotype (Fig. 4p and Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Importantly, HB-EGF strongly inhibited hypoxia-induced upregu- 
lation of Notch signalling elements (Extended Data Fig. 10a—c) and 
functional activation of Notch in white matter Olig2* oligodendrocyte 
lineage cells (Extended Data Fig. 10d—h), which could be at least in part 
responsible for delayed oligodendrocyte maturation after perinatal injury”*. 
These results are consistent with the notion that HB-EGF accelerated 
OPC maturation after hypoxia through inhibition of Notch”, and indi- 
cates that HB-EGF treatment promotes functional recovery during a 
critical developmental time window for effective therapeutic intervention. 

Our results reveal that activating EGF/EGFR signalling promotes 
cellular and functional recovery after neonatal brain injury. Enhancing 
EGFR signalling through overexpression of the EGFR prevents DWMI, 
promotes the generation of new oligodendrocytes and prevents beha- 
vioural deficits in different white-matter-related tasks. Furthermore, a 
brief pharmacological treatment that targets endogenous EGFRs using 
a clinically feasible (intranasal) mode of entry during a critical window 
promotes cellular, developmental and myelin structural improvement, 
and behavioural recovery. Intranasal treatment is a plausible route to 
introduce sufficient HB-EGF into the brain and white matter of crit- 
ically ill VPT infants. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Data presented are from male mice on a C57BL/6 background. Mice underwent 
chronic perinatal hypoxia from P3-P11, as previously described”’”*. In the first set 
of experiments, Rep mice that did not express hEGFR were used as littermate con- 
trols. The EGFR antagonist gefitinib (AstraZeneca) was administered intraperito- 
neally at 75 mgkg~! body weight once daily for 7 days. Normoxia and hypoxia 
control groups received vehicle on the same days and times. HB-EGF was admi- 
nistered intranasally at a concentration of 100ngg body weight in 5 yl incre- 
ments separated by 10 min. Equal volumes of saline were used as a vehicle control. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Animals. The CNP-EGFP (Rep) and CNP-EGFP-hEGEFR (Rep-hEGER) strains 
were generated as described previously and backcrossed to a C57BL/6 genetic 
background greater than nine generations*''"*. The Rep-hEGFR mice used for 
these experiments were crossed with heterozygote Rep mice to ensure that all pups 
were positive for GFP, but not all expressed hEGER. This ensured littermate controls. 
For experiments that required only the Rep line of mice, a Rep adult mouse was 
crossed with a C57BL/6 adult mouse (Jackson Laboratories). Only mice that expressed 
eGFP (Rep) during screening on P2 with ultraviolet goggles were used. The PDGFaR- 
CreERT2 line (courtesy of D. Bergles; referred to in the text as PDGFaR-CreER) 
was crossed with Z/EG reporter mice (Jackson Laboratories; stock number 003920) 
and genotyped as previously reported”. Z/EG reporter mice were crossed with 
EGER" (ref. 29) followed by PDGFaR-CreER transgenic mice. These mice were 
backcrossed to ensure homozygote EGFR"? mice, so that all mice were PDGFaR- 
CreER;EGER™ 1.77 EG. To induce Cre recombination, tamoxifen was administered 
ata dosage of 75 1g ¢_' body weight. The Ascl1°"? mice (Jackson Laboratories, stock 
012881; also known as Mash1) were used to determine the effects of gefitinib on 
white matter Ascl1-expressing cells. Unless described later or in the figure legends, 
only male mice were used, owing to male preterm children showing more clinically 
relevant injury and neurological deficits compared with females***!. All animal 
procedures were performed according to the Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee of the Children’s National Medical Center and the Guide for the Care 
and Use of Laboratory Animals (National Institutes of Health). 

Hypoxic rearing. Mice were randomly chosen to either undergo hypoxic rearing 
or serve as normoxia controls. The hypoxic mice were placed in a sealed chamber 
maintaining O, concentration at 10.5% by displacement with N» as described 
previously*’”***. Hypoxia began at P3 for 8 days until P11. This time window in 
rodent white matter oligodendrocyte development reproduces changes that occur 
at 23-40 weeks of gestation in the human brain’. A separate group of mice from the 
same breeding cage were used for age- and strain-matched normoxia controls. 
Genotyping (CNP-hEGER; PDGFoR-CreER;Z/EG; Ascl1°"?; EGER™"; and Notch 
reporter mice) was performed at P11 by PCR of tissue obtained from the tail as 
previously reported*"’**”?**. Time points chosen for immunohistochemistry or 
protein quantification were P11, P14.5, P15, P18, P30 and P60. 

BrdU administration. The BrdU labelling protocol was performed in all mice as 
follows. Mice were injected intraperitoneally (i.p.) at the same time of the day with 
BrdU (50 tig ¢' body weight) daily for 4 days (P11-P14) in the morning. In studies 
using HB-EGF or gefitinib, BrdU was administered 1h before vehicle or drug 
administration. 

Gefitinib administration. Gefitinib (Iressa; Astra Zeneca (Tocris)) was prepared 
with strong sonication in 25% dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) and 75% sunflower seed 
oil at a concentration of 10 mgml’. Male mice in each litter were randomly chosen 
to receive either drug or vehicle. The drug dose for this study was 75 mgkg ‘day’ 
and was administered once daily. An equal amount of vehicle was administered 
to control animals. A total of seven doses of vehicle or drug were administered 
beginning at P12. 

HB-EGF administration. The intranasal route allows for small molecules to 
rapidly enter the cerebrospinal fluid from the nasal cavity, followed by subsequent 
distribution to the brain and spinal cord***”. Recombinant human heparin-binding 
epidermal growth factor constituent free (HB-EGF; R&D Biosciences) was pre- 
pared using 0.45% normal sterile saline solution at a concentration of 20 ug ml’ 
and stored at —20°C. Mice were randomized to the vehicle (saline) or HB-EGF 
group. Saline or HB-EGF was administered intranasally at no more than 5 pl 
increments 5-10 min apart for a total of 100 ng g”'. The mouse was held ventral- 
side up, and a small-modified 27-French catheter was inserted into either nare. 
Saline or drug was slowly administered and the mouse was held for 1-2 min to 
ensure absorption. Drug or saline was administered every 12h beginning on the 
evening of P11. 

Immunohistochemistry and antibodies. Freshly cut, free-floating brain sections 
(40 um thick) from P11-P60 mice were prepared as described previously*"'””*. 
Primary antibody dilutions were 1:500 for anti-BrdU (Accurate), anti- NG2 (Millipore), 
anti-Olig2 (Millipore), anti-Ki67 (Vector), anti-APC (also referred as CC1; Millipore) 
and anti-cleaved caspase 3 (caspase 3; Millipore); 1:250 for anti- MBP (Covance); 
and 1:500 anti-EGFR phosphorylated Tyr 1068 (Novus Biologicals). Sections were 
incubated at room temperature (22-25 °C) for 1-3 h, followed by overnight at 4 °C 
in primary antibodies diluted in 0.1 M PBS containing 0.1% Triton X-100 and 5% 
normal goat serum (vol/vol). Three washes were performed with cold 1 PBS before 
secondary antibodies being administered. The secondary antibodies (1:200) used 
were AlexaFluor 488, AlexaFluor 546 and AlexaFluor 633 conjugated goat anti- 
rabbit, anti-rat or anti-mouse IgG (Invitrogen). Sections were incubated with sec- 
ondary antibodies for 1 h at room temperature, followed by three 1X PBS washes. 
Sections were treated with 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI) (Sigma-Aldrich) 
for 10-15 min at room temperature and mounted with Mowiol. Human tissue was 
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obtained from a deceased 3-day-old infant born at 36-week gestation with approval 
from the Children’s National Institutional Review Board. Sections of corpus cal- 
losum and periventricular region were removed after fixation of the brain for 2 
weeks in formalin solution. Tissue was kept in PBS for 1 week with daily changes of 
PBS solution to remove excess formalin. The brain was then placed in 20% glycerol 
solution for 24 h. Freshly cut, free-floating sections (40 jim thick) were made on a 
sliding microtome. Sections were immunostained as described earlier. 
Microscopy and cell counting. All fluorescent images were taken on a Zeiss LSM 
confocal laser-scanning microscope with sequential scanning mode using X40 oil 
objectives. Microscopy and cell counting were performed as recently described**”. 
Z-stack images of 1-|1m-thick single planes were captured throughout the entire 
thickness of the slice and each cell was analysed using a Zeiss LSM Image Browser 
(version 4.2) in its entire z-axis to exclude false double labelling due to overlay of 
signals from different cells. Four different laser lines were used to perform image 
localization of fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC) (488 nm excitation; 522/35 emis- 
sion filter), CY3 (560 nm excitation; 605/32 emission filter), Cy5 (647 nm excita- 
tion; 680/32 emission filter) and DAPI (400 nm excitation). Data acquisition and 
processing were controlled by modified LSM software. Analysis of immunofluor- 
escence was performed on a confocal z-stack as previously described**””. Cells were 
counted in 225 X 225 X 10 um (X, Y, Z planes) images for cells per volume quan- 
tifications. Data were obtained from an average of six tissue sections per mouse per 
immunostain. Analysis of subcortical white matter—rostral to the hippocampus— 
was performed in the corpus callosum, cingulum and external capsule. Cells were 
counted in a blinded fashion. The merged image for each confocal z-stack was 
analysed and positive immunofluorescence identified for each individual channel. 
Merged images were processed in Photoshop CS5.5 with minimal manipulation of 
contrast. 

Propidium iodide. To assess loss of membrane integrity and increased plasma- 
lemma permeability in vivo, propidium iodide was used as demonstrated prev- 
iously”’. Propidium iodide (10mg ml‘; Sigma) was diluted in 0.9% NaCl and 
1 mgkg~' was administered ip. 1h before mice were killed. As described earlier, 
mice were perfused, brains were collected from all groups and free-floating brain 
sections (40 um thick) were prepared. Sections were washed, incubated with DAPI 
for 10 min, washed and then mounted on a slide. Propidium iodide (PI) emits 
bright red fluorescence when bound to RNA or DNA. Confocal microscopy was 
used to visualize the GEP* PI* DAPI” cells. 

Western blot analysis. For western blot analysis of white matter lysates, the sub- 
cortical white matter was dissected on ice-cold medium from 300-400-j1m-thick 
sections as previously described*””*’. Briefly, brains were sliced coronally and only 
sections anterior to the hippocampus were used. Using Roboz—a fine-straight and 
fine-angled microdissecting forceps under a dissecting microscope—the cortex 
was dissected away leaving the subcortical white matter attached to the striatum. 
The white matter was then easily pushed away from the striatum, leaving only 
white matter tissue. The dissected white matter was rinsed with ice-cold PBS, and 
then lysed on ice in 150-200 ul of RIPA lysis buffer with protease inhibitors. 
Protein concentrations were determined by using the Bradford protein assay kit 
(Bio-Rad). Western blot analysis was performed using 10-40 1g of total cell lysates. 
Proteins were resolved on 4-20% Tris glycine gels (NuSep) and transferred to 
Immobilon PVDF membranes in transfer buffer overnight at 4°C. Membranes 
were blocked for 1h in 5% milk in Tris-buffered saline-Tween 20 (TBST), then 
incubated at 4°C overnight with primary antibodies diluted in 5% milk in TBST: 
1:5,000 for anti- MBP (Covance), anti-CNP (Covance) and anti-actin (Millipore); 
1:1,000 for anti-PLP (Abcam); 1:1,000 for anti- HB-EGF (Santa Cruz); 1:1,000 for 
anti-Deltal (Santa Cruz); 1:1,000 for anti- NICD (Iowa Hybridoma Bank C17.9C6); 
and 1:4,000 for anti-aspartoacylase (ThermoScientific)). The membranes were 
then washed in TBST three times for 10-15 min at room temperature followed by 
the addition of either horseradish-peroxidase-conjugated goat polyclonal anti-rabbit 
IgG (Santa Cruz) for polyclonal primary antibodies, or horseradish-peroxidase- 
conjugated goat anti-mouse (Santa Cruz) for mouse monoclonal primary antibodies 
diluted in 5% milk in TBST. For phosphorylated EGFR (Novus Biologicals), 5% 
bovine serum albumin (BSA) in TBST was used as a block and for primary antibody 
incubation overnight. For all western blots, chemiluminescent signals were detected 
using Pierce ECL western blotting substrate. X-ray films were scanned using an 
Agfa T1200 scanner and densitometric measurements were obtained using ImageJ 
software (http://rsb.info.nih.gov/ij/). Western blots were obtained from the white 
matter of 3-6 male mice in each group. Densitometric measurements were obtained 
using ImageJ software averaged as previously described*””””. 

EGF ELISA. White matter was grossly dissected on ice-cold 1X PBS from P11, P15 
and P18 Rep and Rep-hEGFR normoxia and hypoxia mice as described earlier. 
Assay procedure was performed according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
(R&D Systems, Mouse EGF Quantikine ELISA Kit). Experiments were performed 
in triplicates and averaged. 
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FACS. White matter microdissected tissue from hypoxia-exposed P15 Rep* 
(CNP-EGFP*) vehicle- or HB-EGF-treated mice were FACS purified. Two-to- 
three male and female brains were pooled for each sample (individual 1). Tissue 
was dissociated into single-cell suspensions as previously described'"', and analysed 
for light forward and side scatter using a FACSAria instrument (BD Bioscience). 
The collected Rep~ cells were used for western blot analysis. 

Electron microscopy. Mice at P30 and P60 were perfused with 4% paraformalde- 
hyde containing 10% picric acid and 5% glutaraldehyde and post-fixed for 2 weeks”. 
Brains were sectioned and prepared in groups at the same time as previously 
described’, Sagittal sections of white matter were examined with a JEOL trans- 
mission electron microscope (JEM-1400), and pictures were taken with a Gatan 
$C1000 ORIUS CCD camera. Measurements and image processing was performed 
using ImageJ. Myelin thickness was calculated from the average of radial measure- 
ments at four points per sheath, avoiding areas of tongue processes or fixation 
artefact***’. Axon diameters were calculated from measurement of the axon cir- 
cumference. Axons with diameters typical of unmyelinated fibres (<0.3 um) were 
excluded from analysis**“’. The extent of myelination was quantitatively compared 
by determining g ratios, which were calculated by dividing the diameter of the 
axon by the diameter of the entire myelinated fibre, as previously described? ™. 
Measurements were performed by J.S., who was blinded to groups. At least 100 
axons were measured for each brain. 

LPC-induced demyelination. Bilateral demyelination was performed in adult 
male and female C57BL/6 (8 weeks old) mice after deep ketamine/xylazine anaes- 
thesia (10 mg g | body weight). Mice were placed in a modified stereotaxic frame 
(Stoetling) and 2 jl of 2% lysolecithin (EMD Chemicals, LPC) solution (vol/vol) 
and/or 0.9% NaCl (vol/vol) was injected bilaterally into the corpus callosum using 
a Hamilton micropette (Stoetling). Injection time lasted for 5 min to reduce reflux 
along the needle track. The needle was then slowly withdrawn over a 5 min period. 
Stereotaxic coordinates for the corpus callosum were taken from Bregma (0.26 mm 
caudal, 1.0 mm lateral and 3.0 mm ventral). Inclined-beam walking behavioural 
test testing began 5 days after surgery in both groups of mice as described later. 
Bilateral demyelination was confirmed after testing by perfusing the mice as described 
earlier and immunohistochemical analysis of the corpus callosum was performed 
using anti- MBP. Only mice that displayed clear bilateral lesions on microscopic 
examination were included in the behavioural analysis. Three (n = 3) mice were 
excluded from the study because bilateral white matter demyelination was not 
clearly evident. 

DTI analysis. Mice (P60) used for DTI were perfused and imaged as previously 
described**. One hour before DTI scans the brains were soaked 3 times for 10 min 
each time in 10 ml PBS to remove the PFA solution. The brains were placed into a 
custom-built MRI-compatible tube filled with Fluorinert—an MRI susceptibility- 
matching fluid (Sigma-Aldrich). The DTI data sets were obtained on a 9.4 T hori- 
zontal bore magnet (Bruker) with a custom-made 'H radio frequency coil. The 
DTI experiments were performed using the Stejskal-Tanner spin-echo diffusion- 
weighted sequence with a diffusion gradient of 5 ms and a delay between the two 
diffusion gradients of 15 ms. Twenty-four contiguous coronal slices of 0.5 mm thick- 
ness were acquired using a repetition time (TR) of 2s and an echo time (TE) of 
25.1 ms. Two Shinnar-Le Roux (SLR) pulses of 1 ms each were used for excitation 
and inversion, respectively. Twenty averages were acquired for each slice and the 
128 X 64 pixel resolution images were zero-filled to 256 X 256 pixel resolution, result- 
ing in an in-plane spatial resolution of 100 fm X 100 mm”. Sixteen different images 
were acquired for each slice, 15 corresponding to various non-collinear diffusion- 
weighting directions with b = 1,000s mm 7 and one with no diffusion weighting. 
DTI processing and analysis was performed blindly as described previously*”*. 
CAPs. Compound action potential (CAP) recordings were performed in all four 
groups at P30 and P60 using methods previously described*”. Briefly, after mice 
were killed, coronal slices 400 jum in thickness were obtained using a VT1000S 
vibratome (Leica) in ice-cold slicing solution (85 mM NaCl, 2.5 mM KCl, 25 mM 
NaHCOs, 1.25 mM NaH,PO,, 0.5 mM CaCl,,7 mM MgCl), 25 mM glucose, 75 mM 
sucrose). Slices were placed in recording solution (125mM NaCl, 2.5mM KCl, 
26mM NaHCOs;, 1.25 mM NaHPO,, 2.5mM CaCl, 1.3mM MgCl, 11 mM glu- 
cose, pH 7.4) bubbled in 95% O2 and 5% COz, and maintained at 37 °C for 1 h then 
kept in the same solution at room temperature until recording. CAP recordings 
were performed on five slices corresponding to sections 13-18 (Bregma 1.32 to 
—0.94 mm) of the National Institutes of Mental Health’s mouse brain atlas (http:// 
www.mbl,org/atlas170/atlas170_frame.html). Slices were placed in a recording 
chamber superfused with oxygenated recording solution at a flow rate of 2 ml min™! 
and viewed using the X10 objective of an Olympus BX61WI microscope. CAP 
recordings were obtained using an FHC concentric bipolar stimulating electrode 
and an extracellular field electrode with a tip resistance of 1 MQ. The stimulating 
and recording electrodes were placed ~2 mm apart (~1 mm on each side of the 
midline) in the corpus callosum of subcortical white matter, and a constant stimu- 
lus was delivered for each recording in current clamp. A single pulse protocol was 


used with a pulse frequency of 200 Hz and a period of 5 ms. Fifty sweeps were 
recorded, averaged and used in the analysis for CAP amplitude. Two distinguish- 
able downward waves were evident for each CAP recording, with the first corres- 
ponding to rapidly propagating myelinated (M) axons and the second to slower 
propagating unmyelinated (UM) axons**?”, 

1H-NMR. Brains from all groups were collected at P11, P18 and P30. The brains 
were removed and placed on dry ice. The white matter was dissected, snap frozen 
in liquid nitrogen (total time <60s), and stored in a —80 °C freezer until extrac- 
tion. Samples for "H-NMR spectroscopy were prepared as previously published“*. 
Each frozen sample was homogenized in 1 ml of 7% perchloric acid and centri- 
fuged for 10 min at 4°C and 4,600g. Supernatants were transferred to separate 
tubes and pellets were re-extracted. Combined supernatants were neutralized with 
KOH, centrifuged and lyophilized. Lyophilized samples were dissolved in 0.8 ml 
of 99% DO and pH was adjusted to 7.0. Fully relaxed "H-NMR spectra waere 
acquired on Varian 500 with the following parameters: 90° pulse angle, an acquisi- 
tion time of 1.36 s, relaxation delay of 17 s, total number of 800 scans per sample. 
Low-power pre-saturation pulse at water frequency was used to achieve water 
suppression. Obtained spectra were analysed using MestReNova software (version 
8.1; Mestrelab Research) and the amounts of metabolites were quantified from 
integrals of the peak areas corrected for number of protons and using 2,2,3,3-D(4)- 
sodium-3-trimethylsilylpropionate as an internal control. 

Behavioural testing. Each behavioural experiment was performed in separate 
naive mice that had not undergone any previous behavioural testing. The complex 
running wheel task was performed as previously described’*"*. At P45, naive mice 
that had not undergone any previous behavioural testing were individually housed 
in a modified cage equipped with a running wheel attached to an optical sensor to 
constantly detect the number of wheel revolutions per time interval (minute). 
Animals were kept on a regular 12h light/dark cycle. Food and water were made 
available ad libitum. During the first 2 weeks, a training wheel with all 38 rungs was 
present, allowing for normalization of running behaviour. On the third week (day 
15; age P60), the regular training wheel was replaced with a complex wheel of the 
same diameter with 22 rungs missing in an alternative pattern. Using Activity 
Wheel Monitoring Software (Lafayette Instruments), wheel revolutions were 
recorded each day and exported to a Microsoft Excel file in which daily total 
distance travelled and maximum daily velocity were calculated. All mice showed 
spontaneous running behaviour and no mice were excluded from this study. The 
inclined beam-walking task was performed as previously described’”'*. Two ele- 
vated 80 cm in length wooden beams were placed at a 30° angle. One beam was 
2.cm in width and the other was 1 cm in width. A dark box with bedding was at the 
end of the incline and served as a target for the mouse to reach. A blinded 
experimenter observing and recording from above assessed mouse performance 
by documenting the number of foot slips (either hind legs or front legs) and the 
time to traverse the beam“. In pilot studies, we determined that hypoxia-exposed 
Rep mice less than 30 days of age—or on a beam that was inclined more than 30°— 
were unable to perform this task (data not shown). To confirm whether this 
sensorimotor task is dependent on subcortical white matter, bilateral LPC- or 0.9% 
saline-injected adult mice were tested on day 5 after surgery (described earlier). 
Bilateral demyelination was confirmed after testing by removal of brains and 
immunohistochemical analysis of corpus callosum. Only mice that had clear bilat- 
eral lesions on microscopic examination were included in the behavioural analysis 
(n = 3 mice were excluded due to failure in demyelination). 

Statistics. All data in histograms are presented as averages + s.e.m. All cell count- 
ing and western blot data were statistically compared using one-way ANOVA to 
determine whether overall differences exist across study groups. Comparisons 
between specific groups were treated as unplanned comparisons, which were adjusted 
using a Bonferroni correction. A two-tailed type 1 error (P value < 0.05) was used 
to determine statistical significance. Each experiment evaluated outcomes in four 
groups. The Bonferroni correction was applied for the following comparisons: 
normoxia (Nx), versus Nx,; Nx, versus hypoxia (Hyp),; and Nx, versus Hypp. 
The two hypoxia groups were compared post-hoc if the one-way ANOVA was 
significant using a two-tailed unpaired t-test (Hyp, versus Hypp) with two-tailed 
type 1 error set at P = 0.05. For the electron microscopy data, a one-way ANOVA 
was used to compare the g ratio for each mouse in each of the four respective 
groups. If significance was found, then a two-tailed unpaired t-test with two-tailed 
type 1 error set at P = 0.05 was used to make the following comparisons: Nx, versus 
Hyp. Hypa versus Hypp; Nx, versus Nx,; and Nx, versus Hyp. Scatter plots of g 
ratios of individual fibres in relation to axon diameter are shown comparing the 
groups outlined earlier. The average FA anisotropy for each mouse in each group 
was compared using a one-way ANOVA as described earlier. The Bonferroni 
correction was applied for the following comparisons: Nx saline versus Hyp saline; 
Nx saline versus Hyp HB-EGF; and Hyp saline versus Hyp HB-EGF. For the 
complex running wheel data, we used a longitudinal linear regression analysis to 
compare slopes (trajectories) of change. We also performed post-hoc testing 
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between the four groups for each individual day. For the beam-walking beha- 
vioural results, the number of foot slips, the time to traverse the beam and the size 
of the beam were analysed using a Poisson multiple regression analysis, which 
allowed us to overcome the lack of normality in count-type data and account for 
other variables to compare the rate of foot slips. The one-way ANOVA with post 
hoc comparisons was performed using GraphPad Prism 5.0 (for Mac). All histo- 
grams and scatter plots in this manuscript were created with GraphPad Prism. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Hypoxia results in a significant increase in EGF —_ overexpression of EGFR in oligodendrocyte lineage cells does not modify 
levels in the white matter. The white matter was dissected out at P11,P15and endogenous EGF levels. At P15 and P18, there was no difference between all 
P18 in normoxia (Nx)- and hypoxia (Hyp)-exposed CNP-EGFP (Rep) and four groups. All histograms are presented as mean absorption (optical density 
CNP-EGEFP-hEGFR (Rep-hEGFR) mice. At P11, in both Hyp groups, there (OD)) relative to total protein concentration + s.e.m. **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01 
was a significant increase in EGF levels, as measured by ELISA. There was (P11 and P15, n = 4 mice per group and per age; P18, n = 3 mice per group; 
no significant difference between the two Hyp groups, indicating that one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Enhanced EGFR expression in oligodendrocyte 
lineage cells prevents oligodendrocyte death and promotes proliferation of 
OPCs in white matter. a-d, Representative X40 confocal images of Rep* PI* 
cells from normoxia and hypoxia-exposed white matter at P11 in Rep and 
Rep-hEGFR mice. e, At P11 and P18, hypoxia resulted in a significant increase 
in the number of oligodendrocyte cells undergoing apoptosis (Rep * Casp3*). 
Enhanced EGFR expression prevented this increase at all time points, except 
P60 where no difference was evident. Comparison of the Hyp Rep with the Hyp 
Rep-hEGFR groups demonstrates that hEGFR in oligodendrocyte lineage cells 
is protective against apoptosis induced by hypoxia (n = 4 mice per group 
and per age; one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual 
comparisons). f, PI was injected intraperitoneally 1h before mice were killed. 
A significant increase in the number of Rep* PI” oligodendrocyte cells 
indicated membrane disruption contributing to cell death (n = 3 mice 

per group; one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual 
comparisons). g-j, Representative X40 confocal images of Rep" NG2* 

OPCs from normoxia and hypoxia-exposed white matter at P18 in Rep and 


Rep-hEGFR mice. k, At P11 and P18, Rep-hEGFR Nx mice had more NG2* 
OPCs compared with the Rep Nx group. Hypoxia resulted in a significant 
increase in the number of Rep’ NG2* OPCs in both Rep and Rep-hEGFR 
groups; however, overexpression of hEGER did not have an additive effect. 

1, At P11 and P18, the Rep-hEGFR group had more Rep” Ki67~ cells; however, 
this did not reach significance (P > 0.05). Hypoxia resulted in enhanced 
oligodendrocyte-lineage proliferation at P11 and P18, but hEGFR 
overexpression did not have a significantly additive effect when compared 
with the Rep Hyp group. k, 1, n = 4 mice per group and per age; one-way 
ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons. m, More OPCs 
were in a proliferative state in Rep-hEGFR Nx mice compared with Rep Nx. 
Hypoxia enhanced OPC proliferation, and overexpression of hEGER resulted 
in a significantly additive increase compared to the Rep Hyp group (n = 3 
mice per group; one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual 
comparisons). All histograms are presented as means ~ s.e.m. Scale bars, 

50 um (a-d, g-j). *P = 0.05; **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The inclined beam-walking task requires normal 
subcortical white matter. a—c, This study was performed to test the hypothesis 
that the inclined beam-walking task is a good assessment of subcortical white 
matter function. To test this hypothesis, we tested a well-established model 
of subcortical white matter demyelination induced by bilateral lysolecithin 
injections in 8-week-old C57BL/6J male and female mice. Animals were 
tested at 5 days after surgical intervention—which is a time period when 
demyelination is at its maximum—to determine whether subcortical white 
matter integrity is important in this behavioural task. Control mice received 
bilateral injections of normal saline using the same coordinates as the 
lysolecithin group. a, b, Bilateral demyelination was confirmed after testing 
by removal of brains and immunohistochemical analysis of corpus callosum. 
Only mice that had clear bilateral lesions on microscopic examination were 
included in the behavioural analysis (n = 3 mice were excluded). c, The 
lysolecithin-injected mice had a marginally significant or very significant 
increase in average number of foot slips on the 2-cm- and-1-cm-wide inclined 
beam, respectively (two-tailed Mann-Whitney test, n = 6 per group). 

d, We wanted to determine whether the performance of Rep (CNP-eGFP) 
transgenic mice on the inclined beam-walking task was similar to that of 
C57BL/6 mice (wild type). No difference in performance was evident between 
the two different lines of male mice. We found that the Rep and wild-type mice 
performed similarly in either normoxic or hypoxic conditions (Poisson 
multiple regression analysis; Nx Rep, n = 7; Nx wild type, n = 11; Hyp Rep, 
n = 8; Hyp wild type, n = 11). All histograms are presented as means ~ s.e.m. 
*P = 0.05; **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Inhibition of EGFR prevents expansion of 
progenitor cells in the developing white matter and after hypoxia. 

a-d, Representative X40 confocal images of subcortical white matter Sox2* 
cells, a transcription factor expressed in proliferating multipotential neural 
progenitor cells. e, Gefitinib, a specific EGFR inhibitor, resulted in a significant 
decrease in the number of white matter Sox2-expressing cells compared with 
normoxia vehicle-treated mice. After hypoxia, there was a significant expansion 
of Sox2* cells in the white matter compared with the Nx vehicle group; 
however, this expansion was prevented by gefitinib (Hyp gefitinib) 

(Hyp vehicle versus Hyp gefitinib, P< 0.01) (n = 4 for each group; one-way 
ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). 


BR Hyp gefitinib 


Ascl1-eGFP* 


f-i, Representative < 40 confocal images of subcortical white matter Ascli* 
cells (Mash1) in the Ascll-eGFP transgenic mice. Ascl1 is a proneural 
transcription factor expressed in proliferating multipotential neural progenitor 
cells. j, Similar to above, gefitinib resulted in a significant decrease in the 
total number of Ascll-eGFP* cells in the white matter compared with 
normoxia vehicle-treated mice. Hypoxia resulted in a significant expansion 
in the number of Ascll-eGFP™ cells, which gefitinib prevented (Hyp vehicle 
versus Hyp gefitinib, P< 0.05) (n = 4 for each group; one-way ANOVA, 
Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). All histograms are 
presented as means + s.e.m. **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01. a-d, f-i, Scale bars, 

50 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Intranasal HB-EGF does enter the brain and administered HB-EGF and killed 30 min later. Immunohistochemistry 
activates EGFRs in oligodendrocyte lineage cells. a—c, Saline or HB-EGF was _ of pEGFR was performed. In the white matter, there were several 
administered intranasally once in P11 mice, which were then killed at 1,5,15 | Rep pEGFR* DAPI” cells, indicating that oligodendrocyte lineage cells 


and 30 min after administration. a, Western blot analysis was performed on express activated EGFR (pEGER). Shown is a X40 representative image of 
microdissected white matter probing for actin, HB-EGF and pEGFR (Tyr 1068 the white matter demonstrating Rep” pEGFR* DAPI" cells. e, In this set of 
phosphorylation site). In the saline group, no HB-EGF was detected in the experiments, Hyp Rep mice received either intranasal saline or HB-EGF from 
white matter and no change in pEGFR was detected. In the mice that received | P11-P14 (Fig. 3b). The subcortical white matter was microdissected at P15 
HB-EGEF, the HB-EGF protein was detected at 5 min and increased up to and CNP-eGFP* cells were FACS purified. Western blot analysis was 


30 min. The pEGFR signal steadily increased at 5, 15 and 30 min after HB-EGF _ performed to probe for pEGEFR. The western blot demonstrates that a more 
administration. b, c, The line graphs represent relative abundance of protein _ robust signal for pEGFR was present in the Hyp HB-EGF group, relative to 
compared with actin (n = 3 for each time point and condition). Line graphs actin (n = 4 for each group of 2-3 pooled brains). 

are presented as means =~ s.e.m. d, A normoxia-treated P11 mouse was 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Intranasal HB-EGF treatment increases the 
number of oligodendrocyte lineage cells derived from PDGFaR-expressing 
OPCs. a, PDGFo.R-CreER;Z/EG transgenic mice were divided into four 
groups. Saline or HB-EGF was administered intranasally. Intraperitoneal 
injections of tamoxifen were administered at P12, P13 and P14 in the morning, 
1h before the morning dose of saline/HB-EGF. Mice were killed at P18. 

b-e, Representative <40 confocal images of CC1* cells (red) derived from 
PDGFoR-CreER;Z/EG (GFP*) (green) progenitors at P18. f-i, Cells derived 
from PDGFoR-expressing progenitors after hypoxia and after HB-EGF 
treatment belong to the oligodendrocyte lineage (Olig2*). Representative X40 


PDGFaR-CreER;Z/EG (GFP*) mice 
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confocal images of the subcortical white matter in all four groups at P18. 

In serial sections from each PDGFaR-CreER;Z/EG mouse, all GFP* cells in 
the subcortical white matter co-stained with anti-Olig2* antibody in all four 
groups (n = 4 for each group). In all four groups, no GFP* cells co-stained 
with anti-GFAP or anti-glutamate/aspartate transporter (GLAST) antibody 
(data not shown). j, Hypoxia results in a significant increase in the number 
of GFP* cells in the white matter and HB-EGF has an additive effect (n = 4 
mice per group; one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual 
comparisons). Histograms are presented as means + s.e.m. b-i, Scale bars, 
50 pm. **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | HB-EGF treatment prevents hypoxia-induced b, The scatter plot demonstrates that the Nx HB-EGF and Hyp HB-EGF groups 
changes in white matter axonal g ratios at P30. a, b, Scatter plots depicting _ were similar. c, Histogram demonstrating that, at P30, the percentage of 


g ratios versus axon diameter. The lines represent linear fits to pooled data myelinated subcortical white matter fibres was significantly decreased in the 
from all mice for each genotype (n = 3 mice per group). a, The scatter plot Hyp saline group. No significant difference was found in the Hyp HB-EGF 
demonstrates that the Nx saline and Nx HB-EGF groups were similar. group. **P < 0.05; ***P < 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Intranasal HB-EGF prevents loss of NAA after brain. Hypoxia does not result in any significant change in the amount of 
hypoxia. a, 'H-NMR spectroscopy was performed on dissected white matter at | ASPA present in the white matter at each of the time points listed (P11 and P30, 
P11, P18 and P30. A full-scale representative spectrum is shown where the peak 1 = 4 for each group and age; P18, n = 5 for each group; one-way ANOVA, 
for NAA is at 2.0 p.p.m. The spectrum shown on Fig. 4lis truncated. b, Western _ Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons, except P11 unpaired 
blots of aspartoacylase (ASPA), an enzyme found in oligodendrocytes and t-test). Histograms are presented as means + s.e.m. 

responsible for hydrolysation of NAA for myelin production in the developing 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Protocol for late HB-EGF administration used for 
this study. In this study, HB-EGF or saline was administered at a later time 
point. Beginning in the morning of P18, HB-EGF or saline was administered 
every 12h until the morning of P21. Intraperitoneal BrdU was administered 
1h before HB-EGF or saline administration, from P18-P21. The inclined 
beam-walking task was performed at P35. Only Rep mice were used for 

this study. The histogram is presented in Fig. 4p. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Intranasal HB-EGF accelerates oligodendrocyte 
maturation in the white matter after hypoxia by preventing Notch 
activation. a, Microdissected white matter was probed for activated Notch 
intracellular domain (NICD) and its ligand Deltal. Western blot analysis 
obtained from microdissected white matter at P11, P14.5 and P18 with actin as 
a loading control. b, c, Histograms represent quantification of the density of 
NICD (b) and Delta1 (c) signal normalized to actin. b, At P11 and P14.5, there 
was a significant increase in the amount of NICD in the Hyp group. No 
significant difference was evident at P18. The Hyp HB-EGF group had no 
significant increase at P14.5 compared with the Nx HB-EGF group, and 
significantly less than the Hyp saline group (n = 4 mice for each group and age; 
one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). 

c, Deltal was increased at P14.5 only in the Hyp saline group (P11: n = 4 


for each group; P14.5 and P18: n = 5 for each group and age; one-way ANOVA, 
Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). d-g, Representative 
X40 confocal images of subcortical white matter in the transgenic Notch 
reporter (TNR) mice, where eGFP is expressed upon activation of Notch 
effector C-promoter binding factor 1 (CBF1), a downstream transcriptional 
target of Notch. h, Histogram represents the number of eGFP™ Olig2* cells 
at P14.5 in the white mater. The Hyp saline group showed a significant 
increase in eGFP* Olig2™ cells, corresponding to enhanced Notch activation 
in oligodendrocyte lineage cells. This contributes to delayed maturation of 
oligodendrocyte lineage cells observed after hypoxia (n = 4 mice per group; 
one-way ANOVA, Bonferroni post-hoc test for individual comparisons). 
Histogram is presented as means + s.e.m. d-g, Scale bars, 50 jum. **P < 0.05; 
***PD < 0.01. 
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C/EBPa poises B cells for rapid reprogramming into 
induced pluripotent stem cells 


° e : 2 . . 
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Jun Lu®, Denis Thieffry**°, Miguel Beato’? & Thomas Graf!” 


CCAAT/enhancer binding protein-a (C/EBPa) induces transdif- 
ferentiation of B cells into macrophages at high efficiencies and 
enhances reprogramming into induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells 
when co-expressed with the transcription factors Oct4 (Pou5fl1), 
Sox2, Kif4 and Myc (hereafter called OSKM)'”. However, how C/EBPa 
accomplishes these effects is unclear. Here we find that in mouse 
primary B cells transient C/EBPa, expression followed by OSKM 
activation induces a 100-fold increase in iPS cell reprogramming 
efficiency, involving 95% of the population. During this conversion, 
pluripotency and epithelial-mesenchymal transition genes become 
markedly upregulated, and 60% of the cells express Oct4 within 2 days. 
C/EBPa acts as a ‘path-breaker’ as it transiently makes the chromatin 
of pluripotency genes more accessible to DNase I. C/EBPa also induces 
the expression of the dioxygenase Tet2 and promotes its transloca- 
tion to the nucleus where it binds to regulatory regions of pluripo- 
tency genes that become demethylated after OSKM induction. In 
line with these findings, overexpression of Tet2 enhances OSKM- 
induced B-cell reprogramming. Because the enzyme is also required 
for efficient C/EBPa-induced immune cell conversion’, our data indi- 
cate that Tet2 provides a mechanistic link between iPS cell reprogram- 
ming and B-cell transdifferentiation. The rapid iPS reprogramming 
approach described here should help to fully elucidate the process 
and has potential clinical applications. 

Reprogramming of somatic cells into induced pluripotent stem (iPS) 
cells by the OSKM transcription factors (also called Yamanaka factors) 
can be divided into a stochastic and a deterministic phase*’. During 
this process cells undergo a mesenchymal-epithelial transition (MET) 
and activate endogenous pluripotency genes, paralleled by changes in 
histone marks, nucleosome positioning and chromatin accessibility’. 
In addition, their promoters become de-methylated, preceded by oxida- 
tion of methylated CpGs through the dioxygenases Tet2 and Tet1, both 
of which have been implicated in the establishment of pluripotency”®*. 
Earlier work showed that co-expression of C/EBP« with OSKM increases 
the reprogramming efficiency of B cells ~15-fold, reaching ~3% of the 
population’. Here we describe that a pulse of C/EBPa followed by 
OSKM overexpression permits the rapid reprogramming of B cells into 
iPS cells by activating Tet2 and facilitating accessibility of pluripotency 
gene promoters to Oct4 binding. Highly efficient reprogramming of 
somatic cells has recently also been reported with a loss-of-function 
approach’. 

Committed B-cell precursors (hereafter referred to as B cells) can be 
induced to transdifferentiate into macrophages at 100% efficiency by 
forced C/EBPo expression, deregulating ~7,500 genes’®. Reasoning 
that chromatin of cells in transition might be more ‘open’ than that of 
end stages, we tested the effect of transiently exposing B cells to C/EBPa, 
followed by OSKM expression. B cells were isolated from the bone 
marrow of reprogrammable mice (containing a tetracycline-controlled 
transactivator (rtT.A) and a doxycycline-responsive OSKM cassette"’), 


, Samuel Collombet**°, Eric M. Kallin? +, Guillermo P. Vicent!?, 


infected them with C/EBPa-ER-hCD4 retrovirus, sorted human CD4* 
cells 4 days later and incubated them for different times with B-estradiol 
(E2) followed by a wash-out (Fig. 1a). Subsequently, OSKM was induced 
by doxycycline treatment and Nanog™ colonies scored 12 days post 
induction (d.p.i.). B cells continuously co-expressing C/EBPa with OSKM 
showed an 11-fold enhancement in reprogramming efficiency com- 
pared to cells induced with OSKM alone (B+ OSKM cells), confirming 
earlier reports'”*. In contrast, cells treated for 18h with E2 and then 
treated with doxycycline (Ba’+OSKM cells) exhibited a 103-fold colony 
increase, with cells pulsed for 6h already showing a 74-fold increase 
(Fig. 1b-d). Clonal assays showed that 92-94% of viable colonies were 
Nanog* after 12 days (Extended Data Fig. la-c). OSKM induction of B 
cells pre-treated with E2 did not increase Nanog” colony numbers nor 
Oct4 expression levels (Extended Data Fig. 2a). A mutant of C/EBPo 
(BRM-2 (ref. 13)) defective for DNA binding failed to enhance iPS 
cell generation (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Induced Ba’+OSKM cells 
remained >50% viable (Extended Data Fig. 2c). C/EBP« pulses after 
OSKM induction had no effect on reprogramming efficiency (Extended 
Data Fig. 2d), indicating that C/EBPo acts as a path-breaker for OSKM- 
induced reprogramming. Stable iPS cell lines derived from Ba’ +OSKM 
cells (iPS cells) displayed similar gene expression profiles as embry- 
onic stem (ES) cells, differentiated into all three germ layers in vitro and 
in vivo, and efficiently contributed to coat colour chimaerism (Fig. le 
and Extended Data Fig. 3a-e). 

Ba’ + OSKM-derived iPS cell colonies could be identified as early as 
4 d.p.i. and their numbers increased modestly after 8 days (Fig. 1f, g), 
whereas B+ OSKM colonies continued to increase 8-10 d.p.i. (Fig. 1f, g). 
Retroviral hCD4 expression was found to be silenced within 2-4 days in 
Ba’ +OSKM cells compared to ~8 days in B+ OSKM cells (Fig. 1h). To 
test the effect of C/EBPa on OSKM-induced transgene independence, 
Ba’ and B cells were doxycycline-treated for different times (Fig. li). 
The first transgene-independent iPS cell colonies were observed after 
4days for Bu’+OSKM cells, compared to 9-10 days for B+ OSKM 
controls (Fig. 1j). Together these results show that the C/EBPa pulse 
accelerates iPS cell reprogramming by 4-6 days. 

Gene expression analyses of Ba’ +OSKM cells 8 d.p.i. showed the 
upregulation of 764 out of 1,668 genes expressed more highly in ES 
cells than in B cells, including all well described pluripotency genes 
(Fig. 2a). Unsupervised hierarchical clustering analysis revealed that 
8 d.p.i. Bua+OSKM cells clustered with ES/iPS cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). A large part of known pluripotency genes were activated 
2-6 d.p.i. (Fig. 2b, c and Extended Data Fig. 4b), reaching levels com- 
parable to aiPS cells and ES cells within ~ 1 week (Fig. 2c and Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). In contrast, they remained essentially silent in B+ OSKM 
cells (Fig. 2b, c). In addition, five genes described to be activated very late 
(21 d.p.i.) during fibroblast reprogramming” became upregulated within 
2-4 days in Ba’+OSKM cells (Extended Data Fig. 4d). Using Oct4- 
GEP reporter mice’” crossed with reprogrammable mice'', Ba’ +OSKM 
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Figure 1 | Effect of transient C/EBPa expression on OSKM-induced iPS cell 
reprogramming of B cells. a, Experimental strategy. b, Six-well plates with 
alkaline-phosphatase-positive iPS cell colonies at 12 d.p.i. obtained from B-cell 
cultures treated with doxycycline to induce OSKM only (B+OSKM), cells co- 
expressing C/EBPa with OSKM, or cells treated for 18h with E2 to activate 
C/EBP« followed by OSKM induction (Ba’ +OSKM). c, Nanog* iPS cell 
colonies at 12 d.p.i. (scale bar, 100 um). d, Quantification of 12 d.p.i. Nanog* 
colonies after OSKM induction in B cells pre-treated with C/EBP« for the 
indicated pulse lengths. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). e, Chimaeric mice 


cells became 30% GEP™ at 4d.p.i. and 60% GFP* at 8d.p.i., whereas 
B+OSKM cells remained negative (Extended Data Fig. 4e). Serum-free 
conditions further accelerated the process with 62% of the Bo.’ +OSKM 
cells becoming GFP* already at 2 d.p.i. and 95% at 4 d.p.i. (Fig. 2d, e), 
with a similar viability as in serum containing medium. Induced 
B+OSKM cells died without serum. 

We next scored the expression of MET genes’*"*. Ba’ + OSKM cells 
upregulated all epithelial genes tested and expressed E-cadherin 2-4 d.pi., 
again with B+ OSKM cells remaining negative (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 
In line with the possibility that the C/EBPa pulse is capable of initiating 
an epithelial-mesenchymal transition (EMT)"”, mesenchymal genes 
encoding TGF-B pathway members, transcription factors and col- 
lagens were first upregulated by the C/EBP« pulse and then switched 
off after OSKM induction (Extended Data Fig. 5a, e). To compare gene 
expression changes during OSKM-induced reprogramming of Ba’ 
cells with C/EBPoa-induced transdifferentiation of B cells we selected 
genes selectively expressed in macrophages (263) and B cells (83) (Sup- 
plementary Table 1). Most of these genes were already up- or down- 
regulated in Ba’ cells, respectively, as expected from the induced conversion 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a). After OSKM induction, B-cell genes became 
further silenced whereas macrophage genes elicited a more heterogen- 
eous response (Extended Data Fig. 6b, c). Bu’ + OSKM cells at 2-4 d.p.i. 
co-expressed E-cadherin and the macrophage markers CSF-1R and Macl, 
whereas B+OSKM cells remained negative and «iPS cells expressed 
exclusively E-cadherin (Extended Data Fig. 6d). Sorted Macl* E-cadherin* 
cells and Macl~ E-cadherin” cells yielded similar proportions of iPS 
cell colonies, indicating that expression of Macl has no role in iPS cell 
reprogramming (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Analysis of the 18h pulsed B 
cells by RNA-seq revealed 1,418 upregulated and 552 downregulated 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) 
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obtained after blastocyst injection of aiPS cell clone 12. f, Doxycycline-induced 
Ba’ +OSKM cultures with arrows indicating earliest detectable ES-cell-like 
colonies (scale bar, 100 um). g, Nanog* colonies of Bau’ +OSKM and 
B+OSKM cultures at 8 and 12 d.p.i. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 

h, Retroviral silencing after induction of Ba’ +OSKM and B+OSKM cells 
measured by hCD4 expression. RFI, relative fluorescence intensity. 

i, j, Experimental strategy to determine OSKM transgene independence (i) and 
formation of Nanog” iPS cell colonies (j) at 12 d.p.i. Error bars indicate s.d. 
(n = 3). 


showed a strong correlation between genes downregulated in Ba’ cells 
with sets of B-cell-specific genes, and upregulated genes with genes related 
to EMT, collagen expression and the TGF-B pathway (Extended Data 
Fig. 7b), confirming the array data. C/EBPo chromatin immunopre- 
cipitation sequencing (ChIP-seq) analysis revealed 1,766 DNA regions 
bound by the protein in Ba’ cells of which ~20% were within 50 kb of 
genes whose expression changed (Extended Data Fig. 7c-g). These 
included two regulatory sites in Tet2 (Fig. 3a, ref. 3) as well as sites 
close to lymphoid, MET and TGF-B pathway genes. Tet2 became 
upregulated ~1.6-fold after the 18-h pulse and was further activated 
by OSKM, reaching levels comparable to ES cells within 2 days (Fig. 3b, c). 
In contrast, mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) pulsed with C/EBPa 
did not upregulate the gene (Extended Data Fig. 8a). Tet2 overexpres- 
sion enhanced iPS cell reprogramming of B cells ~3-fold (Fig. 3d), 
supporting the reported role of Tet2 in iPS cell formation’”®. Because 
the Tet2-induced 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (5hmC) modification has 
been described to participate in the maintenance of pluripotency, we 
determined 5hmC levels by hydroxymethylated DNA immunopreci- 
pitation followed by qPCR (hMeDIP-qPCR) in Ba’ cells at regulatory 
regions of nine pluripotency genes for which hydroxymethylation levels 
change during reprogramming™*. 5hmC levels were significantly increased 
for all genes tested (Fig. 3e and Extended Data Fig. 8b) and Tet2 binding 
was detected at the same regions (Fig. 4f and Extended Data Fig. 8c). 
Unexpectedly, Tet2 was predominantly cytoplasmic in uninduced B 
cells and nuclear after the C/EBPa pulse (Fig. 3g). The nuclear local- 
ization was maintained after sustained expression of C/EBPa (72h) 
(Extended Data Fig. 8d). No protein translocation was observed in B 
cells treated with E2 alone or infected with a control vector (Extended 
Data Fig. 8e) and MEFs exhibited predominantly nuclear Tet2 locali- 
zation (Extended Data Fig. 8f). Because hydroxymethylation is required 
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Figure 2 | Upregulation of pluripotency genes. a, Heat map of Agilent 

expression arrays showing upregulation of genes expressed >4-fold higher in 
ES cells than in B cells at the indicated time points after doxycycline treatment 
of Bau’ +OSKM cells and B+ OSKM cells, with «iPS cells (clone 8) and ES cells 
(R1) as controls. b, Array expression kinetics of three groups of pluripotency 


for active DNA demethylation, we analysed the DNA methylation 
status of the Oct4 and Nanog promoters using bisulphite sequencing 
(Fig. 3h). Whereas the Oct4 promoter became partially demethylated 
in Ba’ +OSKM as early as 2 d.p.i. (Fig. 3h), the Nanog promoter only 
became demethylated at 8 d.p.i, consistent with the observed delayed 
upregulation of the gene (Fig. 2b, c). 

The 5hmC changes at pluripotency genes raised the possibility that 
the C/EBP« pulse eliminates epigenetic barriers, increasing chromatin 
accessibility to the OSKM transcription factors. To test this, we per- 
formed quantitative DNase I sensitivity assays on selected regulatory 
regions of pluripotency genes. This revealed increased accessibility to 
the enzyme of all sites tested in the 18-h pulsed B cells whereas control 
regions and pluripotency sites in control B+ OSKM cells showed no 
difference (Fig. 4a). Interestingly, after prolonged induction of C/EBPa 
(72 h) the chromatin of pluripotency genes returned to the closed state 
as seen in untreated B cells (Extended Data Fig. 9a). In addition, no 
demethylation of the Nanog and Oct4 promoters was observed 
(Extended Data Fig. 9b). We next tested Oct4 occupancy in OSKM- 
induced Bu’ cells at sites within enhancers and promoters of pluripo- 
tency genes bound by Oct4 in ES cells’” (Fig. 4b). At 2 d.p.i. all of these 
sites showed significant Oct4 occupancy, whereas they remained 
unbound in B+OSKM cells (Fig. 4b). Together, these findings show 
that the C/EBPa pulse transiently induces chromatin remodelling at 
regulatory regions of pluripotency genes, making them rapidly access- 
ible to Oct4 binding. 


Oct4=GEP Oct4—GFP 


genes from Ba’ +OSKM cells, «iPS cells and ES cells and B+OSKM cells. 

c, RT-PCR validation of selected genes. Normalized against Pgk expression. 
Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). d, e, Oct4—-GFP expression analysed by FACS 
and microscopy in Ba’ +OSKM cells (scale bar, 100 um). 


Oct4—GFP Oct4—GFP 


Our results show that C/EBP poises B cells for highly efficient and 
almost immediate reprogramming into iPS cells by OSKM transcrip- 
tion factors, with MET and pluripotency network activation occurring 
concomitantly (summarized in Extended Data Fig. 9c). In addition, our 
data indicate that the C/EBP« pulse already initiates an EMT, remin- 
iscent of the recently described EMT-MET transition during repro- 
gramming of fibroblasts’. The single cell cloning and Oct4—GFP reporter 
experiments suggest that essentially 100% of the poised cells can be 
reprogrammed into iPS cells. Several lines of evidence suggest that the 
rapid demethylation of the Oct4 promoter involves Tet2: the C/EBPa 
pulse directly binds to and upregulates the Tet2 gene and shuttles the 
protein into the nucleus. Then Tet2 binds to regulatory sites of Oct4 
and other pluripotency genes, converting 5mC residues into 5hmC 
(summarized in Fig. 4c). This modification might directly cause the 
gene’s de-repression or be linked to demethylation and/or induction of 
chromatin remodelling*. The effect of C/EBPo is highly specific as only 
the closely related factor C/EBP, but not the lineage-instructive fac- 
tors GATAI (ref. 20), nor Mash1 or MyoD expressed in fibroblasts, 
was active (Extended Data Fig. 10a-i). C/EBPo also sensitized T-cell 
precursors” but not fibroblasts (Extended Data Fig. 10), k). However, 
when C/EBPo was co-expressed with PU.1, a condition that mediates 
transdifferentiation to macrophage-like cells”, it induced a ~6-fold 
enhancement of iPS cell reprogramming, whereas PU.1 alone had no 
effect (Extended Data Fig. 10k). This indicates that a myeloid deter- 
minant sensitizes somatic cells for iPS cell reprogramming, in line with 
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Figure 3 | Tet2 activation, cytosine hydroxymethylation and DNA 
methylation. a, C/EBPa binding at two enhancers upstream of the Tet2 gene. 
b, c, (RT-PCR for Tet2 expression. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 6). Student’s 
t-test ***P < 0.001 relative to control. d, Tet2 overexpression effect on B-cell 
reprogramming. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 6). Student’s t-test ***P < 0.001 
relative to control. e, hMeDIP followed by qPCR at regulatory regions of 
selected pluripotency genes. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test 
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Figure 4 | Chromatin accessibility and summary schemes. a, DNase I 
sensitivity at regulatory regions in B cells and Bu’ cells determined by enzyme 
titration. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to 
control. DE, distal enhancer; PP, proximal promoter. b, Oct4 binding sites 
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**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 relative to B cells. f, Tet2 binding sites determined by 
ChIP of the regions in e. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test 

**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 relative to B cells. g, Imnmunofluorescence of Tet2 
protein in B cells and Ba’ cells (scale bar, 30 jim). h, CpGs analysed for 
methylation by bisulphite sequencing in the Pou5f1 and Nanog promoters, with 
their position indicated on the top. Filled rectangles represent methylated 
CpGs; empty rectangles represent unmethylated residues. 
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the finding that macrophage/granulocyte progenitors, the formation of 
which is driven by C/EBPo”’, show the highest described reprogram- 
ming efficiency of somatic cells (25%)'*. The C/EBPa effect might 
recapitulate an embryonic function of the gene as it is required, in 
combination with C/EBP§, for the formation of functional tropho- 
blasts”, cells with intriguing similarities to macrophages”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Somatic cells used for iPS cell reprogramming were derived from the reprogram- 
mable mouse"’. ES cells and iPS cells were cultured on mitomycin-C-treated MEFs 
in ES cell medium containing 15% FBS and 1,000 U ml! of LIF. For B- and T-cell 
reprogramming experiments the medium was supplemented with cell-type-specific 
cytokines!?. OSKM expression was induced with 2ng ml”! of doxycycline. «iPS 
cells and iPS cells correspond to individual iPS cell clones obtained after expansion 
into stable lines of OSKM induced Ba’ and B cells, respectively. The total number 
of iPS cell colonies was scored after alkaline phosphatase or Nanog staining. For 
qRT-PCR and microarray analyses, B cells at different time points during repro- 
gramming, as well as ES cells and iPS cells, were trypsinized and FACS sorted to 
remove feeder cells and dead cells. Total RNA was extracted using the miRNeasy 
kit (Qiagen). Microarrays were done using Agilent 8X60K expression arrays. Details 
on injections into blastocysts to test for chimaerism are provided in Methods. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mice. The reprogrammable mouse containing a tetracyclin-inducible OSKM cas- 
sette as well as rtTA has been described previously". 

Cell cultures. ES cells and iPS cells were cultured on mitomycin-C-treated MEF 
feeder cells in KO-DMEM (Invitrogen) supplemented with L-glutamine, penicil- 
lin/streptomycin, non-essential amino acids, B-mercaptoethanol, 1,000 U ml i 
LIF (ES cell medium) and 15% fetal bovine serum (FBS, Invitrogen). 

MEF cultures were established by trypsin digestion of mouse embryos (embry- 
onic day 13.5) and the resulting cells cultured in DMEM supplemented with 10% 
EBS, L-glutamine and penicillin/streptomycin. CD19~ pro-B and pre-B cells were 
isolated from bone marrow using monoclonal antibodies to CD19 (1D3), obtained 
from BD Pharmingen, using MACS (Miltenyi Biotech). Double-negative (DN) T 
cells were prepared from thymii of 4-week-old mice by lineage depletion with 
Streptavidin microbeads. The following biotin-conjugated antibodies were used to 
label lineage (lin)-positive thymocytes before lineage depletion: CD3 (145-2C11), 
CD4 (GK1.5), CD8 (53-6.7), B220 (RA3-6B2), CD19 (1D3), Macl/CD11b (M1/70), 
Gr1 (RB6-8C5), Ter119 (TER-119), I-A/I-E (2G9). The purity of the sorted cell 
fractions was confirmed by FACS using an LSR II machine (BD). After isolation, 
B cells were expanded in RPMI medium supplemented with 10% FBS and IL-7 for 
1 week before inducing reprogramming. T cells were grown RPMI medium sup- 
plemented with 10% FBS supplemented with IL-7, Flt3 and SCF. 
Reprogramming. Reprogramming experiments were conducted in gelatinized 
plates seeded with a feeder layer of the OP9 stromal cell line, using ES cell medium 
supplemented with 2 jig ml” | of doxycycline and 15% FBS. For the reprogram- 
ming of B cells, IL-4 (10ng ml’), IL-7 (10ng ml’) and IL-15 (2ng ml’) were 
added to the medium (ref. 13). B cells were seeded at a density of 500 cells cm *in 
6-well plates. For the conditioning of Ba’ cells, C/EBPo-infected sorted B cells 
were exposed for 18 h to 100 nM of B-estradiol (E2) followed by inducer wash-out 
and addition of ES cell medium supplemented with doxycycline and cytokines. 
Serum-free iPS reprogramming was performed in serum-free ES cell medium 
(KO-DMEM supplemented with 15% knockout serum replacement, L-glutamine, 
penicillin/streptomycin, non-essential amino acids, B-ME, 1,000 U ml! LIE, N2 
(100X), B27 (100X))° supplemented with 2 tg ml~ t doxycycline to activate OSKM 
factors. 2i inhibitors were added to the medium 2 days after doxycycline induction. 

For expansion of iPS cell lines, colonies with ES cell morphology were picked after 
doxycycline withdrawal at 12 d.p.i. OSKM MEFs were seeded on mitomycin-C- 
treated MEF feeders in ES cell medium containing FBS and induced with doxycycline. 
Vectors and virus production and infection. C/EBPa-ER-GFP, C/EBPo-ER- 
CD4, C/EBPB, PU.1, C/EBPo-BRM-2 retroviruses and shPax5 lentivirus have been 
described previously'**. Gatal cDNA was cloned by PCR in the BglII/Xhol restric- 
tion sites of the MIG vector. The MyoD-ER plasmid was obtained from P. Mujioz, 
Mash] from V. Broccoli. The retroviral vector for murine Tet2 overexpression was 
derived from MSCV-based pMIRWAY-puro-TET2” by replacing puro with 
EGFP. Virus production has been described previously”’. Briefly, HEK293T cells 
were co-transfected with vector plasmid and packaging plasmids using calcium 
phosphate transfection. Viral supernatants were collected 48-72 h later and con- 
centrated by ultracentrifugation at 20,000g for 2 h at 20 °C. Viral concentrates were 
re-suspended in 1 X PBS and stored at —80 °C. Infection of MEFs was carried out 
in medium containing 5 j1gml | polybrene, and infection of B cells by centrifu- 
gation with concentrated virus for 2h at 32 °C at 1000g in B-cell medium. 
Alkaline phosphatase staining. For alkaline phosphatase staining, the cells were 
fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde and then incubated for 15 min in NTMT solution 
(NaCl 100 mM, Tris A 1 M, Tris B 1M, MgCl, 50 mM, Tween 0.1%) supplemen- 
ted with BCIP e NBT (Roche). 

Immunofluorescence assays. The cells were fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde, 
blocked and incubated with primary antibodies overnight at 4 °C. On the next day, 
the cells were exposed to secondary antibodies (all Alexa Fluor from Invitrogen) at 
room temperature for 1 h. The primary antibodies used were Nanog (Calbiochem), 
Oct4 (SC-5279), SMA (obtained from P. Mufioz), Tujl (obtained from V. Broccoli), 
Foxa2 (obtained from S. Aznar Benitah) and Tet2 (SC-61). Nuclear staining was 
performed with DAPI (Invitrogen). 

Differentiation of iPS cells. Embryoid bodies (EBs) were derived by plating iPS 
cells at a concentration of 1.3 X 10° cells ml’ in non-adherent dishes in ES med- 
ium without LIF. After 4 days in suspension, cell aggregates were plated on gel- 
atine-coated dishes in DMEM medium supplemented with 10% FBS for 10 days. 
Teratoma assay. One million iPS cells were injected subcutaneously into SCID 
BEIGE mice. Three weeks after the injection, the tumours were surgically removed 
and embedded in paraffin. Teratomas were sectioned into 10-j1m-thick slices 
using a cryostat (Leica, CM1850 UV) and sections were stained with haematoxylin 
and eosin. 

Chimaeric mice. For the chimaera formation assay, 10-15 iPS cells (C57BL/6] 
background, black coat colour) were injected into a 3.5 days post coitum (d.p.c.) 
blastocyst of CD1 mice (white coat colour) and transferred into pseudo-pregnant 


2.5 d.p.c. CD-1 recipients for chimaera generation. Chimaerism was ascertained 
after birth by the appearance of black coat colour (from the C57BL/6J iPS cells) 
over the white background from the host pups. 

FACS. Cell suspensions were stained with various antibodies from either BD 
Pharmingen or eBiosciences. Cells were analysed with an LSR II FACS (BD Bio- 
sciences) using Diva v6.1.2 (BD Biosciences) and FlowJo software v10.0.6 (TreeStar). 
Primary antibodies used were CD19, Macl, B220, Cdh1, CD115 (all from BD 
Biosciences), hCD4 (eBioscience) and Nanog (Calbiochem). 

RNA isolation and quantification. RNA isolation of MEFs and B cells was done 
with the miRNeasy mini kit (Qiagen). RNA was collected from sorted live cells at 0, 
2,4, 6 and 8 d.p.i. To remove the feeders, ES cells and iPS cell clones at passage 2 or 
higher were seeded on gelatinized plates and processed with the above kits. RNA 
was eluted from the columns using RNase-free water or TE buffer and quantified 
by Nanodrop. cDNA was produced with the High Capacity RNA-to-cDNA kit 
(Applied Biosystem). 

Gene expression arrays and qRT-PCR. RNA samples (with an RNA integrity 
number (RIN) greater than 9) were subjected to transcriptional analyses using 
Agilent expression arrays. For hybridization, 500 ng of total RNAs were labelled 
using Agilent’s QuickAmp labelling kit following manufacturer instructions and 
analysed using Agilent 8X60K expression arrays. For the expression data with 
multiple probes annotated to the same gene only the most dynamic probe as 
defined by all array hybridizations was considered. Genes with expression changes 
during reprogramming were defined as showing >4-fold differences between ES 
cells and uninduced B cells, and having a Student’s t-test P value <0.05 between 
technical duplicates. B-cell- and macrophage-specific genes were defined by com- 
bining array data from a previous study”*. Lineage-specific genes were defined as 
>4-fold upregulated in one lineage over all of the others. Macrophage-specific 
genes were selected on the basis of >4-fold upregulation in primary macrophages 
and 5-day C/EBPa-induced macrophages as compared to B cells. 

Unsupervised clustering was performed on Pearson correlation coefficients 
calculated between the indicated array samples using all genes that changed 
expression at least 2-fold between B cells and ES cells (n = 10,982). Data were 
analysed and visualized using R v2.15.1. 

The array data are available from the Gene Expression Omnibus under the 
accession number GSE52397. 

qRT-PCR reactions were set up in triplicate with the SYBR Green QPCR Master 

Mix (Applied Biosystem) and primers as listed in Supplementary Table 2. Reactions 
were run on an AB7900HT PCR machine with 40 cycles of 30s at 95°C, 30s at 
58 °C and 30s at 72 °C. 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation. ChIP experiments were performed as described 
previously”. Antibodies against Oct4 (SC-8626) and C/EBPa (SC-61) were pur- 
chased from Santa Cruz Biotechnologies. Tet2 ChIP was performed as in ref. 3. 
Data were obtained from three biological replicates, three independent immuno- 
precipitations and three technical triplicates. 

For ChIP-seq analysis, reads were mapped onto mouse mm9 genome using 
bowtie2 (v2.1.0) (parameter:—very-sensitive). Reads filtering was done using SAMtools 
to keep reads that map only once, with a quality score of 10 or more, and to remove 
duplicates. Peaks were called using HOMER (v4.3) (parameter: style factor) and 
peaks were selected to control the false discovery rate at 0.001. Peaks annotation 
and genes association (Extended Data Fig. 7b-d) was performed using HOMER 
and BedTools (v 2.17). 

Circular plot (Extended Data Fig. 7e) was done using Circos. 

The sequencing data are available under the Gene Expression Omnibus number 
GSE52397. 

DNA methylation. DNA was extracted using the Blood & Cell Culture DNA Mini 
kit (Qiagen). Bisulphite treatment of DNA was achieved using the EpiTect bisul- 
phite kit (Qiagen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The resulting modi- 
fied DNA was amplified by polymerase chain reaction (PCR) using primer listed in 
Supplementary Table 2. The resulting amplified products were gel-purified 
(Qiagen), subcloned into the pGEM-T Vector Systems (Promega), and sequenced 
using the T7 and SP6 primers. 

DNase I assay. Chromatin samples obtained as described before from two bio- 
logical replicates were subjected to DNase I digestion. Briefly, 2 ug of chromatin 
were treated with 0.5, 1, and 2 units of DNase I (Roche) for 3 min at 37 °C in 1X 
DNase incubation buffer. Control samples were incubated in the absence of DNase 
I. Reactions were terminated by adding EDTA (40 mM final concentration) and 
the crosslinking was reversed by incubating the samples at 65 °C. After 6h, pro- 
teinase K (40 pg ml final concentration) was added to each reaction and incu- 
bated overnight at 37 °C. After careful phenol-chloroform extractions, the DNA 
was quantified and used as template for Real Time-PCR reactions using specific 
primers. 

hMeDIP. DNA extraction and IP (DIP) was carried out by a previously published 
protocol (http://www.epigenome-noe.net/, PROT33) with the following alterations. 
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Genomic DNA was fragmented to a mean size of 350bp using a Bioruptor 
(Diagenode) for 7X30 s cycles. DNA (re-suspended in 1 X IP buffer) was incubated 
with 5 jg of anti-OHMeC antibody (Active Motif) at 4 °C for 2h, and 40 pl ofa 1:1 
mixture of BSA-blocked Protein A (Millipore 16-125) and Protein G (Millipore 16- 
266) agarose beads were added, followed by an additional 2 h incubation at 4 °C. 
After washing 3 times in 1X IP buffer, immune complexes were released by 
incubation with 70 jg Proteinase K, and DNA was extracted once with phenol, 
extracted once with chloroform, and recovered by EtOH precipitation for qPCR 
analysis. The 5hmC enrichment in the samples was assessed by qPCR and the 
values were normalized against Gapdh promoter. 

RNA-seq. RNA-seq was performed as described previously*®. For RNA-seq analysis, 
reads were aligned onto mouse mm9 genome using STAR and Refseq mm9 annota- 
tion for splicing. Reads were filtered to keep only uniquely mapped reads with a 
maximum of two mismatches. Gene read count was performed using HTseq-count 
(parameter: mode = union, stranded, features = exons, attribute = gene_id) with 
Refseq mm9 annotation, and data were normalized using Bioconductor DEseq 
library (parameter: method = blind, sharingMode = fit-only, fitT ype = local). 
Genes with a read count above 300 in all conditions (set as a minimal threshold 
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for functional expression) and genes with a 1.5-fold difference in normalized reads 
count between B cells and Ba’ cells were considered as differentially expressed. The 
sequencing data are available under the Gene Expression Omnibus number 
GSE52397. 

Statistical analysis and replicates. All data presented are representative of at least 
three independent experiments that yielded similar results. Statistical analyses 
were performed using Prism software (GraphPad). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Single cell reprogramming. a, Ba’ cells were plated and Nanog-negative (lower panels) iPS cell clones in 96-well plates (scale bar, 
as single cells in 96-well plates on OP9 feeders in medium conditioned with IL- 100 jum). ¢, Efficiency of reprogramming obtained from two independent 
7, IL-15 and IL-4 cytokines. b, Representative Nanog-positive (upper panels) experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | C/EBPa mutant and cell viability during iPS cell _c, Histogram showing percentages of live cells during the first 3 days of iPS cell 
reprogramming. a, E2 has no effect on reprogramming efficiency and ectopic reprogramming as analysed by FACS. Dead cells were scored as positive for 
Oct4 expression. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). b, Effect ofa C/EBPa mutant DAPI staining. d, Effect of 18h C/EBPa pulses after OSKM induction. Error 
for the DNA binding domain on iPS cell reprogramming efficiency. Student’s _ bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 

t-test ***P < 0.001 relative to control. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Properties of aiPS cells. a, Heat maps showing 
gene expression profiles of B cells, ES cells, «iPS cells (clone 22) and iPS cells 
(clone 26) derived from Ba’ and B cells, respectively. Genes were selected based 
on a >4-fold difference between B cells and ES cells. b, Micrographs (10) of 
aiPS cell clone 22 growing on MEF feeders, showing colonies of ES-like 
morphology (bright field) and expression of Nanog (green) and Oct4 (red). 

c, Embryoid bodies generated from «iPS cell clone 22 (bright field) 
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differentiated into Tujl-positive cells (ectoderm), Foxa2-positive cells 
(endoderm) and SMA expressing cells (mesoderm). Original magnification, 
X10. d, Section of a teratoma obtained from aiPS clone 22 stained with 
haematoxylin and eosin, showing differentiation into the major germ layers 
Original magnification, X10. e, Proportion of chimaeric mice obtained after 
injection of CD1 blastocysts with three different «iPS cell clones. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Pluripotency gene regulation during iPS cell c, RT-PCR confirming array results for Dnmt3b and Zfp42 (Rex1) genes. 
reprogramming. a, Unsupervised hierarchical clustering analysis of gene Normalized against Pgk expression. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). d, Agilent 
expression array data. b, Agilent gene expression kinetics (log, expression gene expression kinetics of late transition genes. e, Oct4—GFP expression 


units) of pluripotency genes from Ba’ +OSKM cells (red shaded panels), aiPS during iPS cell reprogramming. 
cells and ES cells (white panels) and B+OSKM cells (green shaded panels). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Changes in the expression of mesenchymal- 
epithelial transition genes. a, Agilent gene expression kinetics of 
mesenchymal-epithelial transition (MET) genes. b, E-cadherin expression by 
FACS at different times after induction. Isotype controls are shown in black; 
antibody-stained cells in red and green. c, GO analysis for genes upregulated 


downregulated >2-fold at 48 h. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Changes in the expression of B cell and 
macrophage genes. a, Heat map of expression Affymetrix arrays with 263 
macrophage and 83 B-cell-specific genes during C/EBPo.-induced 
transdifferentiation of B cells and heat maps of the same genes using data from 
the Agilent expression array in Fig. 2. b, Agilent gene expression kinetics of 
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selected macrophage and B-cell transcription factors. c, RNA-seq data for two 
representative macrophage and B-cell-specific genes each. d, FACS profiles of 
E-cadherin (Cdh1) expression, combined with either CSF-1R (upper panels) or 
Macl (lower panels) staining. e, Reprogramming potential of E-cadherin */ 
Macl~ and E-cadherin* /Macl™ cells. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | ChIP-seq and RNA-seq analysis. a, Number of 
upregulated and downregulated genes (>1.5-fold change) after a pulse of 
C/EBPu. b, Result of gene set enrichment analysis on RNA-seq data (ranked by 
fold change) for selected significantly enriched gene sets (from MSigDB cp.v4 
database). c, Circular visualization of genomic distribution of differentially 
expressed genes (RNA-seq) and C/EBPa binding sites (ChIP-seq). 

d, Distribution of C/EBPo peaks into genomic features, on the basis of Refseq 


mm49 annotation. e, Fraction of upregulated (red chart) and downregulated 
genes (blue) after a pulse of C/EBPa showing a peak at 50 kb from TSS. 

f, Variation of expression after C/EBPa pulse of nearest genes to peaks. 

g, Selected gene sets significantly enriched in genes adjacent to C/EBP« peaks 
based on hypergeometric tests (from MSigDB cp.v4 database). Bonferoni 
procedure, P value <0.05. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Tet2 expression in B cells and MEFs. a, RT-qPCR 
of Tet2, pluripotency and MET genes after induction of OSKM in MEFs pulsed 
or not with C/EBP«. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). b, c, hMeDIP and Tet2 
binding at regulatory regions of the Tet2 target gene Hall (ref. 3) and Sall4. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Transcription factor and cell type specificity. 

a, b, B+ OSKM cells were infected with a retrovirus expressing GATA1 or left 
uninfected, induced with doxycycline and scored for 12 d.p.i. alkaline 
phosphatase* and Nanog™ colonies. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). ¢, qRT- 
PCR for megakaryocyte/erythroid-restricted genes in B cells infected with 
GATAL retrovirus for 3 days. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). d, e, Alkaline 
phosphatase* colonies at 15 d.p.i. in OSKM MEFs infected with a retrovirus 
expressing Mash] or mock infected, and Nanog* colonies counted. Error bars 
indicate s.d. (n = 3). f, g, Effect of MyoD expression on iPS cell reprogramming 
of MEFs. Cells were infected with MyoD-ER and sequentially induced with E2 
to activate MyoD and doxycycline to activate OSKM. Representative plates 


with alkaline phosphatase~ iPS cell colonies 15 d.p.i. of MEFs pre-induced for 
24, 48 or 72h or continuously with E2. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 

h, Expression of muscle-restricted genes in OSKM MEFs 3 days after MyoD-ER 
induction. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). i, Effects of C/EBPo and C/EBPB in 
B+OSKM cells. Student’s t-test ***P < 0.001 relative to control. Error bars 
indicate s.d. (n = 3). j, Effect of an 18-h C/EBPa pulse in pre-T +OSKM cells on 
the formation of 12 d.p.i. Nanog™ colonies. Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to 
control. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). k, Effects of C/EBPa, PU.1 and their 
combination in MEFs. Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to control. Error bars 
indicate s.d. (n = 3). 1, Effect of Pax5 knock down in B-cell reprogramming. 
Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to control. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 
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C/EBPa poises B cells for rapid reprogramming into 
induced pluripotent stem cells 


° e : 2 . . 
Bruno Di Stefano”, Jose Luis Sardinal?*, Chris van Oevelen’?* 


Jun Lu®, Denis Thieffry**°, Miguel Beato’? & Thomas Graf!” 


CCAAT/enhancer binding protein-a (C/EBPa) induces transdif- 
ferentiation of B cells into macrophages at high efficiencies and 
enhances reprogramming into induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells 
when co-expressed with the transcription factors Oct4 (Pou5fl1), 
Sox2, Kif4 and Myc (hereafter called OSKM)'”. However, how C/EBPa 
accomplishes these effects is unclear. Here we find that in mouse 
primary B cells transient C/EBPa, expression followed by OSKM 
activation induces a 100-fold increase in iPS cell reprogramming 
efficiency, involving 95% of the population. During this conversion, 
pluripotency and epithelial-mesenchymal transition genes become 
markedly upregulated, and 60% of the cells express Oct4 within 2 days. 
C/EBPa acts as a ‘path-breaker’ as it transiently makes the chromatin 
of pluripotency genes more accessible to DNase I. C/EBPa also induces 
the expression of the dioxygenase Tet2 and promotes its transloca- 
tion to the nucleus where it binds to regulatory regions of pluripo- 
tency genes that become demethylated after OSKM induction. In 
line with these findings, overexpression of Tet2 enhances OSKM- 
induced B-cell reprogramming. Because the enzyme is also required 
for efficient C/EBPa-induced immune cell conversion’, our data indi- 
cate that Tet2 provides a mechanistic link between iPS cell reprogram- 
ming and B-cell transdifferentiation. The rapid iPS reprogramming 
approach described here should help to fully elucidate the process 
and has potential clinical applications. 

Reprogramming of somatic cells into induced pluripotent stem (iPS) 
cells by the OSKM transcription factors (also called Yamanaka factors) 
can be divided into a stochastic and a deterministic phase*’. During 
this process cells undergo a mesenchymal-epithelial transition (MET) 
and activate endogenous pluripotency genes, paralleled by changes in 
histone marks, nucleosome positioning and chromatin accessibility’. 
In addition, their promoters become de-methylated, preceded by oxida- 
tion of methylated CpGs through the dioxygenases Tet2 and Tet1, both 
of which have been implicated in the establishment of pluripotency”®*. 
Earlier work showed that co-expression of C/EBP« with OSKM increases 
the reprogramming efficiency of B cells ~15-fold, reaching ~3% of the 
population’. Here we describe that a pulse of C/EBPa followed by 
OSKM overexpression permits the rapid reprogramming of B cells into 
iPS cells by activating Tet2 and facilitating accessibility of pluripotency 
gene promoters to Oct4 binding. Highly efficient reprogramming of 
somatic cells has recently also been reported with a loss-of-function 
approach’. 

Committed B-cell precursors (hereafter referred to as B cells) can be 
induced to transdifferentiate into macrophages at 100% efficiency by 
forced C/EBPo expression, deregulating ~7,500 genes’®. Reasoning 
that chromatin of cells in transition might be more ‘open’ than that of 
end stages, we tested the effect of transiently exposing B cells to C/EBPa, 
followed by OSKM expression. B cells were isolated from the bone 
marrow of reprogrammable mice (containing a tetracycline-controlled 
transactivator (rtT.A) and a doxycycline-responsive OSKM cassette"’), 
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infected them with C/EBPa-ER-hCD4 retrovirus, sorted human CD4* 
cells 4 days later and incubated them for different times with B-estradiol 
(E2) followed by a wash-out (Fig. 1a). Subsequently, OSKM was induced 
by doxycycline treatment and Nanog™ colonies scored 12 days post 
induction (d.p.i.). B cells continuously co-expressing C/EBPa with OSKM 
showed an 11-fold enhancement in reprogramming efficiency com- 
pared to cells induced with OSKM alone (B+ OSKM cells), confirming 
earlier reports'”*. In contrast, cells treated for 18h with E2 and then 
treated with doxycycline (Ba’+OSKM cells) exhibited a 103-fold colony 
increase, with cells pulsed for 6h already showing a 74-fold increase 
(Fig. 1b-d). Clonal assays showed that 92-94% of viable colonies were 
Nanog* after 12 days (Extended Data Fig. la-c). OSKM induction of B 
cells pre-treated with E2 did not increase Nanog” colony numbers nor 
Oct4 expression levels (Extended Data Fig. 2a). A mutant of C/EBPo 
(BRM-2 (ref. 13)) defective for DNA binding failed to enhance iPS 
cell generation (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Induced Ba’+OSKM cells 
remained >50% viable (Extended Data Fig. 2c). C/EBP« pulses after 
OSKM induction had no effect on reprogramming efficiency (Extended 
Data Fig. 2d), indicating that C/EBPo acts as a path-breaker for OSKM- 
induced reprogramming. Stable iPS cell lines derived from Ba’ +OSKM 
cells (iPS cells) displayed similar gene expression profiles as embry- 
onic stem (ES) cells, differentiated into all three germ layers in vitro and 
in vivo, and efficiently contributed to coat colour chimaerism (Fig. le 
and Extended Data Fig. 3a-e). 

Ba’ + OSKM-derived iPS cell colonies could be identified as early as 
4 d.p.i. and their numbers increased modestly after 8 days (Fig. 1f, g), 
whereas B+ OSKM colonies continued to increase 8-10 d.p.i. (Fig. 1f, g). 
Retroviral hCD4 expression was found to be silenced within 2-4 days in 
Ba’ +OSKM cells compared to ~8 days in B+ OSKM cells (Fig. 1h). To 
test the effect of C/EBPa on OSKM-induced transgene independence, 
Ba’ and B cells were doxycycline-treated for different times (Fig. li). 
The first transgene-independent iPS cell colonies were observed after 
4days for Bu’+OSKM cells, compared to 9-10 days for B+ OSKM 
controls (Fig. 1j). Together these results show that the C/EBPa pulse 
accelerates iPS cell reprogramming by 4-6 days. 

Gene expression analyses of Ba’ +OSKM cells 8 d.p.i. showed the 
upregulation of 764 out of 1,668 genes expressed more highly in ES 
cells than in B cells, including all well described pluripotency genes 
(Fig. 2a). Unsupervised hierarchical clustering analysis revealed that 
8 d.p.i. Bua+OSKM cells clustered with ES/iPS cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). A large part of known pluripotency genes were activated 
2-6 d.p.i. (Fig. 2b, c and Extended Data Fig. 4b), reaching levels com- 
parable to aiPS cells and ES cells within ~ 1 week (Fig. 2c and Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). In contrast, they remained essentially silent in B+ OSKM 
cells (Fig. 2b, c). In addition, five genes described to be activated very late 
(21 d.p.i.) during fibroblast reprogramming” became upregulated within 
2-4 days in Ba’+OSKM cells (Extended Data Fig. 4d). Using Oct4- 
GEP reporter mice’” crossed with reprogrammable mice'', Ba’ +OSKM 
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Figure 1 | Effect of transient C/EBPa expression on OSKM-induced iPS cell 
reprogramming of B cells. a, Experimental strategy. b, Six-well plates with 
alkaline-phosphatase-positive iPS cell colonies at 12 d.p.i. obtained from B-cell 
cultures treated with doxycycline to induce OSKM only (B+OSKM), cells co- 
expressing C/EBPa with OSKM, or cells treated for 18h with E2 to activate 
C/EBP« followed by OSKM induction (Ba’ +OSKM). c, Nanog* iPS cell 
colonies at 12 d.p.i. (scale bar, 100 um). d, Quantification of 12 d.p.i. Nanog* 
colonies after OSKM induction in B cells pre-treated with C/EBP« for the 
indicated pulse lengths. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). e, Chimaeric mice 


cells became 30% GEP™ at 4d.p.i. and 60% GFP* at 8d.p.i., whereas 
B+OSKM cells remained negative (Extended Data Fig. 4e). Serum-free 
conditions further accelerated the process with 62% of the Bo.’ +OSKM 
cells becoming GFP* already at 2 d.p.i. and 95% at 4 d.p.i. (Fig. 2d, e), 
with a similar viability as in serum containing medium. Induced 
B+OSKM cells died without serum. 

We next scored the expression of MET genes’*"*. Ba’ + OSKM cells 
upregulated all epithelial genes tested and expressed E-cadherin 2-4 d.pi., 
again with B+ OSKM cells remaining negative (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 
In line with the possibility that the C/EBPa pulse is capable of initiating 
an epithelial-mesenchymal transition (EMT)"”, mesenchymal genes 
encoding TGF-B pathway members, transcription factors and col- 
lagens were first upregulated by the C/EBP« pulse and then switched 
off after OSKM induction (Extended Data Fig. 5a, e). To compare gene 
expression changes during OSKM-induced reprogramming of Ba’ 
cells with C/EBPoa-induced transdifferentiation of B cells we selected 
genes selectively expressed in macrophages (263) and B cells (83) (Sup- 
plementary Table 1). Most of these genes were already up- or down- 
regulated in Ba’ cells, respectively, as expected from the induced conversion 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a). After OSKM induction, B-cell genes became 
further silenced whereas macrophage genes elicited a more heterogen- 
eous response (Extended Data Fig. 6b, c). Bu’ + OSKM cells at 2-4 d.p.i. 
co-expressed E-cadherin and the macrophage markers CSF-1R and Macl, 
whereas B+OSKM cells remained negative and «iPS cells expressed 
exclusively E-cadherin (Extended Data Fig. 6d). Sorted Macl* E-cadherin* 
cells and Macl~ E-cadherin” cells yielded similar proportions of iPS 
cell colonies, indicating that expression of Macl has no role in iPS cell 
reprogramming (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Analysis of the 18h pulsed B 
cells by RNA-seq revealed 1,418 upregulated and 552 downregulated 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) 
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obtained after blastocyst injection of aiPS cell clone 12. f, Doxycycline-induced 
Ba’ +OSKM cultures with arrows indicating earliest detectable ES-cell-like 
colonies (scale bar, 100 um). g, Nanog* colonies of Bau’ +OSKM and 
B+OSKM cultures at 8 and 12 d.p.i. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 

h, Retroviral silencing after induction of Ba’ +OSKM and B+OSKM cells 
measured by hCD4 expression. RFI, relative fluorescence intensity. 

i, j, Experimental strategy to determine OSKM transgene independence (i) and 
formation of Nanog” iPS cell colonies (j) at 12 d.p.i. Error bars indicate s.d. 
(n = 3). 


showed a strong correlation between genes downregulated in Ba’ cells 
with sets of B-cell-specific genes, and upregulated genes with genes related 
to EMT, collagen expression and the TGF-B pathway (Extended Data 
Fig. 7b), confirming the array data. C/EBPo chromatin immunopre- 
cipitation sequencing (ChIP-seq) analysis revealed 1,766 DNA regions 
bound by the protein in Ba’ cells of which ~20% were within 50 kb of 
genes whose expression changed (Extended Data Fig. 7c-g). These 
included two regulatory sites in Tet2 (Fig. 3a, ref. 3) as well as sites 
close to lymphoid, MET and TGF-B pathway genes. Tet2 became 
upregulated ~1.6-fold after the 18-h pulse and was further activated 
by OSKM, reaching levels comparable to ES cells within 2 days (Fig. 3b, c). 
In contrast, mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) pulsed with C/EBPa 
did not upregulate the gene (Extended Data Fig. 8a). Tet2 overexpres- 
sion enhanced iPS cell reprogramming of B cells ~3-fold (Fig. 3d), 
supporting the reported role of Tet2 in iPS cell formation’”®. Because 
the Tet2-induced 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (5hmC) modification has 
been described to participate in the maintenance of pluripotency, we 
determined 5hmC levels by hydroxymethylated DNA immunopreci- 
pitation followed by qPCR (hMeDIP-qPCR) in Ba’ cells at regulatory 
regions of nine pluripotency genes for which hydroxymethylation levels 
change during reprogramming™*. 5hmC levels were significantly increased 
for all genes tested (Fig. 3e and Extended Data Fig. 8b) and Tet2 binding 
was detected at the same regions (Fig. 4f and Extended Data Fig. 8c). 
Unexpectedly, Tet2 was predominantly cytoplasmic in uninduced B 
cells and nuclear after the C/EBPa pulse (Fig. 3g). The nuclear local- 
ization was maintained after sustained expression of C/EBPa (72h) 
(Extended Data Fig. 8d). No protein translocation was observed in B 
cells treated with E2 alone or infected with a control vector (Extended 
Data Fig. 8e) and MEFs exhibited predominantly nuclear Tet2 locali- 
zation (Extended Data Fig. 8f). Because hydroxymethylation is required 
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Figure 2 | Upregulation of pluripotency genes. a, Heat map of Agilent 

expression arrays showing upregulation of genes expressed >4-fold higher in 
ES cells than in B cells at the indicated time points after doxycycline treatment 
of Bau’ +OSKM cells and B+ OSKM cells, with «iPS cells (clone 8) and ES cells 
(R1) as controls. b, Array expression kinetics of three groups of pluripotency 


for active DNA demethylation, we analysed the DNA methylation 
status of the Oct4 and Nanog promoters using bisulphite sequencing 
(Fig. 3h). Whereas the Oct4 promoter became partially demethylated 
in Ba’ +OSKM as early as 2 d.p.i. (Fig. 3h), the Nanog promoter only 
became demethylated at 8 d.p.i, consistent with the observed delayed 
upregulation of the gene (Fig. 2b, c). 

The 5hmC changes at pluripotency genes raised the possibility that 
the C/EBP« pulse eliminates epigenetic barriers, increasing chromatin 
accessibility to the OSKM transcription factors. To test this, we per- 
formed quantitative DNase I sensitivity assays on selected regulatory 
regions of pluripotency genes. This revealed increased accessibility to 
the enzyme of all sites tested in the 18-h pulsed B cells whereas control 
regions and pluripotency sites in control B+ OSKM cells showed no 
difference (Fig. 4a). Interestingly, after prolonged induction of C/EBPa 
(72 h) the chromatin of pluripotency genes returned to the closed state 
as seen in untreated B cells (Extended Data Fig. 9a). In addition, no 
demethylation of the Nanog and Oct4 promoters was observed 
(Extended Data Fig. 9b). We next tested Oct4 occupancy in OSKM- 
induced Bu’ cells at sites within enhancers and promoters of pluripo- 
tency genes bound by Oct4 in ES cells’” (Fig. 4b). At 2 d.p.i. all of these 
sites showed significant Oct4 occupancy, whereas they remained 
unbound in B+OSKM cells (Fig. 4b). Together, these findings show 
that the C/EBPa pulse transiently induces chromatin remodelling at 
regulatory regions of pluripotency genes, making them rapidly access- 
ible to Oct4 binding. 


Oct4=GEP Oct4—GFP 


genes from Ba’ +OSKM cells, «iPS cells and ES cells and B+OSKM cells. 

c, RT-PCR validation of selected genes. Normalized against Pgk expression. 
Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). d, e, Oct4—-GFP expression analysed by FACS 
and microscopy in Ba’ +OSKM cells (scale bar, 100 um). 
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Our results show that C/EBP poises B cells for highly efficient and 
almost immediate reprogramming into iPS cells by OSKM transcrip- 
tion factors, with MET and pluripotency network activation occurring 
concomitantly (summarized in Extended Data Fig. 9c). In addition, our 
data indicate that the C/EBP« pulse already initiates an EMT, remin- 
iscent of the recently described EMT-MET transition during repro- 
gramming of fibroblasts’. The single cell cloning and Oct4—GFP reporter 
experiments suggest that essentially 100% of the poised cells can be 
reprogrammed into iPS cells. Several lines of evidence suggest that the 
rapid demethylation of the Oct4 promoter involves Tet2: the C/EBPa 
pulse directly binds to and upregulates the Tet2 gene and shuttles the 
protein into the nucleus. Then Tet2 binds to regulatory sites of Oct4 
and other pluripotency genes, converting 5mC residues into 5hmC 
(summarized in Fig. 4c). This modification might directly cause the 
gene’s de-repression or be linked to demethylation and/or induction of 
chromatin remodelling*. The effect of C/EBPo is highly specific as only 
the closely related factor C/EBP, but not the lineage-instructive fac- 
tors GATAI (ref. 20), nor Mash1 or MyoD expressed in fibroblasts, 
was active (Extended Data Fig. 10a-i). C/EBPo also sensitized T-cell 
precursors” but not fibroblasts (Extended Data Fig. 10), k). However, 
when C/EBPo was co-expressed with PU.1, a condition that mediates 
transdifferentiation to macrophage-like cells”, it induced a ~6-fold 
enhancement of iPS cell reprogramming, whereas PU.1 alone had no 
effect (Extended Data Fig. 10k). This indicates that a myeloid deter- 
minant sensitizes somatic cells for iPS cell reprogramming, in line with 
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Figure 3 | Tet2 activation, cytosine hydroxymethylation and DNA 
methylation. a, C/EBPa binding at two enhancers upstream of the Tet2 gene. 
b, c, (RT-PCR for Tet2 expression. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 6). Student’s 
t-test ***P < 0.001 relative to control. d, Tet2 overexpression effect on B-cell 
reprogramming. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 6). Student’s t-test ***P < 0.001 
relative to control. e, hMeDIP followed by qPCR at regulatory regions of 
selected pluripotency genes. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test 
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Figure 4 | Chromatin accessibility and summary schemes. a, DNase I 
sensitivity at regulatory regions in B cells and Bu’ cells determined by enzyme 
titration. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to 
control. DE, distal enhancer; PP, proximal promoter. b, Oct4 binding sites 
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**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 relative to B cells. f, Tet2 binding sites determined by 
ChIP of the regions in e. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test 

**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 relative to B cells. g, Imnmunofluorescence of Tet2 
protein in B cells and Ba’ cells (scale bar, 30 jim). h, CpGs analysed for 
methylation by bisulphite sequencing in the Pou5f1 and Nanog promoters, with 
their position indicated on the top. Filled rectangles represent methylated 
CpGs; empty rectangles represent unmethylated residues. 
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the finding that macrophage/granulocyte progenitors, the formation of 
which is driven by C/EBPo”’, show the highest described reprogram- 
ming efficiency of somatic cells (25%)'*. The C/EBPa effect might 
recapitulate an embryonic function of the gene as it is required, in 
combination with C/EBP§, for the formation of functional tropho- 
blasts”, cells with intriguing similarities to macrophages”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Somatic cells used for iPS cell reprogramming were derived from the reprogram- 
mable mouse"’. ES cells and iPS cells were cultured on mitomycin-C-treated MEFs 
in ES cell medium containing 15% FBS and 1,000 U ml! of LIF. For B- and T-cell 
reprogramming experiments the medium was supplemented with cell-type-specific 
cytokines!?. OSKM expression was induced with 2ng ml”! of doxycycline. «iPS 
cells and iPS cells correspond to individual iPS cell clones obtained after expansion 
into stable lines of OSKM induced Ba’ and B cells, respectively. The total number 
of iPS cell colonies was scored after alkaline phosphatase or Nanog staining. For 
qRT-PCR and microarray analyses, B cells at different time points during repro- 
gramming, as well as ES cells and iPS cells, were trypsinized and FACS sorted to 
remove feeder cells and dead cells. Total RNA was extracted using the miRNeasy 
kit (Qiagen). Microarrays were done using Agilent 8X60K expression arrays. Details 
on injections into blastocysts to test for chimaerism are provided in Methods. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mice. The reprogrammable mouse containing a tetracyclin-inducible OSKM cas- 
sette as well as rtTA has been described previously". 

Cell cultures. ES cells and iPS cells were cultured on mitomycin-C-treated MEF 
feeder cells in KO-DMEM (Invitrogen) supplemented with L-glutamine, penicil- 
lin/streptomycin, non-essential amino acids, B-mercaptoethanol, 1,000 U ml i 
LIF (ES cell medium) and 15% fetal bovine serum (FBS, Invitrogen). 

MEF cultures were established by trypsin digestion of mouse embryos (embry- 
onic day 13.5) and the resulting cells cultured in DMEM supplemented with 10% 
EBS, L-glutamine and penicillin/streptomycin. CD19~ pro-B and pre-B cells were 
isolated from bone marrow using monoclonal antibodies to CD19 (1D3), obtained 
from BD Pharmingen, using MACS (Miltenyi Biotech). Double-negative (DN) T 
cells were prepared from thymii of 4-week-old mice by lineage depletion with 
Streptavidin microbeads. The following biotin-conjugated antibodies were used to 
label lineage (lin)-positive thymocytes before lineage depletion: CD3 (145-2C11), 
CD4 (GK1.5), CD8 (53-6.7), B220 (RA3-6B2), CD19 (1D3), Macl/CD11b (M1/70), 
Gr1 (RB6-8C5), Ter119 (TER-119), I-A/I-E (2G9). The purity of the sorted cell 
fractions was confirmed by FACS using an LSR II machine (BD). After isolation, 
B cells were expanded in RPMI medium supplemented with 10% FBS and IL-7 for 
1 week before inducing reprogramming. T cells were grown RPMI medium sup- 
plemented with 10% FBS supplemented with IL-7, Flt3 and SCF. 
Reprogramming. Reprogramming experiments were conducted in gelatinized 
plates seeded with a feeder layer of the OP9 stromal cell line, using ES cell medium 
supplemented with 2 jig ml” | of doxycycline and 15% FBS. For the reprogram- 
ming of B cells, IL-4 (10ng ml’), IL-7 (10ng ml’) and IL-15 (2ng ml’) were 
added to the medium (ref. 13). B cells were seeded at a density of 500 cells cm *in 
6-well plates. For the conditioning of Ba’ cells, C/EBPo-infected sorted B cells 
were exposed for 18 h to 100 nM of B-estradiol (E2) followed by inducer wash-out 
and addition of ES cell medium supplemented with doxycycline and cytokines. 
Serum-free iPS reprogramming was performed in serum-free ES cell medium 
(KO-DMEM supplemented with 15% knockout serum replacement, L-glutamine, 
penicillin/streptomycin, non-essential amino acids, B-ME, 1,000 U ml! LIE, N2 
(100X), B27 (100X))° supplemented with 2 tg ml~ t doxycycline to activate OSKM 
factors. 2i inhibitors were added to the medium 2 days after doxycycline induction. 

For expansion of iPS cell lines, colonies with ES cell morphology were picked after 
doxycycline withdrawal at 12 d.p.i. OSKM MEFs were seeded on mitomycin-C- 
treated MEF feeders in ES cell medium containing FBS and induced with doxycycline. 
Vectors and virus production and infection. C/EBPa-ER-GFP, C/EBPo-ER- 
CD4, C/EBPB, PU.1, C/EBPo-BRM-2 retroviruses and shPax5 lentivirus have been 
described previously'**. Gatal cDNA was cloned by PCR in the BglII/Xhol restric- 
tion sites of the MIG vector. The MyoD-ER plasmid was obtained from P. Mujioz, 
Mash] from V. Broccoli. The retroviral vector for murine Tet2 overexpression was 
derived from MSCV-based pMIRWAY-puro-TET2” by replacing puro with 
EGFP. Virus production has been described previously”’. Briefly, HEK293T cells 
were co-transfected with vector plasmid and packaging plasmids using calcium 
phosphate transfection. Viral supernatants were collected 48-72 h later and con- 
centrated by ultracentrifugation at 20,000g for 2 h at 20 °C. Viral concentrates were 
re-suspended in 1 X PBS and stored at —80 °C. Infection of MEFs was carried out 
in medium containing 5 j1gml | polybrene, and infection of B cells by centrifu- 
gation with concentrated virus for 2h at 32 °C at 1000g in B-cell medium. 
Alkaline phosphatase staining. For alkaline phosphatase staining, the cells were 
fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde and then incubated for 15 min in NTMT solution 
(NaCl 100 mM, Tris A 1 M, Tris B 1M, MgCl, 50 mM, Tween 0.1%) supplemen- 
ted with BCIP e NBT (Roche). 

Immunofluorescence assays. The cells were fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde, 
blocked and incubated with primary antibodies overnight at 4 °C. On the next day, 
the cells were exposed to secondary antibodies (all Alexa Fluor from Invitrogen) at 
room temperature for 1 h. The primary antibodies used were Nanog (Calbiochem), 
Oct4 (SC-5279), SMA (obtained from P. Mufioz), Tujl (obtained from V. Broccoli), 
Foxa2 (obtained from S. Aznar Benitah) and Tet2 (SC-61). Nuclear staining was 
performed with DAPI (Invitrogen). 

Differentiation of iPS cells. Embryoid bodies (EBs) were derived by plating iPS 
cells at a concentration of 1.3 X 10° cells ml’ in non-adherent dishes in ES med- 
ium without LIF. After 4 days in suspension, cell aggregates were plated on gel- 
atine-coated dishes in DMEM medium supplemented with 10% FBS for 10 days. 
Teratoma assay. One million iPS cells were injected subcutaneously into SCID 
BEIGE mice. Three weeks after the injection, the tumours were surgically removed 
and embedded in paraffin. Teratomas were sectioned into 10-j1m-thick slices 
using a cryostat (Leica, CM1850 UV) and sections were stained with haematoxylin 
and eosin. 

Chimaeric mice. For the chimaera formation assay, 10-15 iPS cells (C57BL/6] 
background, black coat colour) were injected into a 3.5 days post coitum (d.p.c.) 
blastocyst of CD1 mice (white coat colour) and transferred into pseudo-pregnant 


2.5 d.p.c. CD-1 recipients for chimaera generation. Chimaerism was ascertained 
after birth by the appearance of black coat colour (from the C57BL/6J iPS cells) 
over the white background from the host pups. 

FACS. Cell suspensions were stained with various antibodies from either BD 
Pharmingen or eBiosciences. Cells were analysed with an LSR II FACS (BD Bio- 
sciences) using Diva v6.1.2 (BD Biosciences) and FlowJo software v10.0.6 (TreeStar). 
Primary antibodies used were CD19, Macl, B220, Cdh1, CD115 (all from BD 
Biosciences), hCD4 (eBioscience) and Nanog (Calbiochem). 

RNA isolation and quantification. RNA isolation of MEFs and B cells was done 
with the miRNeasy mini kit (Qiagen). RNA was collected from sorted live cells at 0, 
2,4, 6 and 8 d.p.i. To remove the feeders, ES cells and iPS cell clones at passage 2 or 
higher were seeded on gelatinized plates and processed with the above kits. RNA 
was eluted from the columns using RNase-free water or TE buffer and quantified 
by Nanodrop. cDNA was produced with the High Capacity RNA-to-cDNA kit 
(Applied Biosystem). 

Gene expression arrays and qRT-PCR. RNA samples (with an RNA integrity 
number (RIN) greater than 9) were subjected to transcriptional analyses using 
Agilent expression arrays. For hybridization, 500 ng of total RNAs were labelled 
using Agilent’s QuickAmp labelling kit following manufacturer instructions and 
analysed using Agilent 8X60K expression arrays. For the expression data with 
multiple probes annotated to the same gene only the most dynamic probe as 
defined by all array hybridizations was considered. Genes with expression changes 
during reprogramming were defined as showing >4-fold differences between ES 
cells and uninduced B cells, and having a Student’s t-test P value <0.05 between 
technical duplicates. B-cell- and macrophage-specific genes were defined by com- 
bining array data from a previous study”*. Lineage-specific genes were defined as 
>4-fold upregulated in one lineage over all of the others. Macrophage-specific 
genes were selected on the basis of >4-fold upregulation in primary macrophages 
and 5-day C/EBPa-induced macrophages as compared to B cells. 

Unsupervised clustering was performed on Pearson correlation coefficients 
calculated between the indicated array samples using all genes that changed 
expression at least 2-fold between B cells and ES cells (n = 10,982). Data were 
analysed and visualized using R v2.15.1. 

The array data are available from the Gene Expression Omnibus under the 
accession number GSE52397. 

qRT-PCR reactions were set up in triplicate with the SYBR Green QPCR Master 

Mix (Applied Biosystem) and primers as listed in Supplementary Table 2. Reactions 
were run on an AB7900HT PCR machine with 40 cycles of 30s at 95°C, 30s at 
58 °C and 30s at 72 °C. 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation. ChIP experiments were performed as described 
previously”. Antibodies against Oct4 (SC-8626) and C/EBPa (SC-61) were pur- 
chased from Santa Cruz Biotechnologies. Tet2 ChIP was performed as in ref. 3. 
Data were obtained from three biological replicates, three independent immuno- 
precipitations and three technical triplicates. 

For ChIP-seq analysis, reads were mapped onto mouse mm9 genome using 
bowtie2 (v2.1.0) (parameter:—very-sensitive). Reads filtering was done using SAMtools 
to keep reads that map only once, with a quality score of 10 or more, and to remove 
duplicates. Peaks were called using HOMER (v4.3) (parameter: style factor) and 
peaks were selected to control the false discovery rate at 0.001. Peaks annotation 
and genes association (Extended Data Fig. 7b-d) was performed using HOMER 
and BedTools (v 2.17). 

Circular plot (Extended Data Fig. 7e) was done using Circos. 

The sequencing data are available under the Gene Expression Omnibus number 
GSE52397. 

DNA methylation. DNA was extracted using the Blood & Cell Culture DNA Mini 
kit (Qiagen). Bisulphite treatment of DNA was achieved using the EpiTect bisul- 
phite kit (Qiagen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The resulting modi- 
fied DNA was amplified by polymerase chain reaction (PCR) using primer listed in 
Supplementary Table 2. The resulting amplified products were gel-purified 
(Qiagen), subcloned into the pGEM-T Vector Systems (Promega), and sequenced 
using the T7 and SP6 primers. 

DNase I assay. Chromatin samples obtained as described before from two bio- 
logical replicates were subjected to DNase I digestion. Briefly, 2 ug of chromatin 
were treated with 0.5, 1, and 2 units of DNase I (Roche) for 3 min at 37 °C in 1X 
DNase incubation buffer. Control samples were incubated in the absence of DNase 
I. Reactions were terminated by adding EDTA (40 mM final concentration) and 
the crosslinking was reversed by incubating the samples at 65 °C. After 6h, pro- 
teinase K (40 pg ml final concentration) was added to each reaction and incu- 
bated overnight at 37 °C. After careful phenol-chloroform extractions, the DNA 
was quantified and used as template for Real Time-PCR reactions using specific 
primers. 

hMeDIP. DNA extraction and IP (DIP) was carried out by a previously published 
protocol (http://www.epigenome-noe.net/, PROT33) with the following alterations. 
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Genomic DNA was fragmented to a mean size of 350bp using a Bioruptor 
(Diagenode) for 7X30 s cycles. DNA (re-suspended in 1 X IP buffer) was incubated 
with 5 jg of anti-OHMeC antibody (Active Motif) at 4 °C for 2h, and 40 pl ofa 1:1 
mixture of BSA-blocked Protein A (Millipore 16-125) and Protein G (Millipore 16- 
266) agarose beads were added, followed by an additional 2 h incubation at 4 °C. 
After washing 3 times in 1X IP buffer, immune complexes were released by 
incubation with 70 jg Proteinase K, and DNA was extracted once with phenol, 
extracted once with chloroform, and recovered by EtOH precipitation for qPCR 
analysis. The 5hmC enrichment in the samples was assessed by qPCR and the 
values were normalized against Gapdh promoter. 

RNA-seq. RNA-seq was performed as described previously*®. For RNA-seq analysis, 
reads were aligned onto mouse mm9 genome using STAR and Refseq mm9 annota- 
tion for splicing. Reads were filtered to keep only uniquely mapped reads with a 
maximum of two mismatches. Gene read count was performed using HTseq-count 
(parameter: mode = union, stranded, features = exons, attribute = gene_id) with 
Refseq mm9 annotation, and data were normalized using Bioconductor DEseq 
library (parameter: method = blind, sharingMode = fit-only, fitT ype = local). 
Genes with a read count above 300 in all conditions (set as a minimal threshold 
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for functional expression) and genes with a 1.5-fold difference in normalized reads 
count between B cells and Ba’ cells were considered as differentially expressed. The 
sequencing data are available under the Gene Expression Omnibus number 
GSE52397. 

Statistical analysis and replicates. All data presented are representative of at least 
three independent experiments that yielded similar results. Statistical analyses 
were performed using Prism software (GraphPad). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Single cell reprogramming. a, Ba’ cells were plated and Nanog-negative (lower panels) iPS cell clones in 96-well plates (scale bar, 
as single cells in 96-well plates on OP9 feeders in medium conditioned with IL- 100 jum). ¢, Efficiency of reprogramming obtained from two independent 
7, IL-15 and IL-4 cytokines. b, Representative Nanog-positive (upper panels) experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | C/EBPa mutant and cell viability during iPS cell _c, Histogram showing percentages of live cells during the first 3 days of iPS cell 
reprogramming. a, E2 has no effect on reprogramming efficiency and ectopic reprogramming as analysed by FACS. Dead cells were scored as positive for 
Oct4 expression. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). b, Effect ofa C/EBPa mutant DAPI staining. d, Effect of 18h C/EBPa pulses after OSKM induction. Error 
for the DNA binding domain on iPS cell reprogramming efficiency. Student’s _ bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 

t-test ***P < 0.001 relative to control. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Properties of aiPS cells. a, Heat maps showing 
gene expression profiles of B cells, ES cells, «iPS cells (clone 22) and iPS cells 
(clone 26) derived from Ba’ and B cells, respectively. Genes were selected based 
on a >4-fold difference between B cells and ES cells. b, Micrographs (10) of 
aiPS cell clone 22 growing on MEF feeders, showing colonies of ES-like 
morphology (bright field) and expression of Nanog (green) and Oct4 (red). 

c, Embryoid bodies generated from «iPS cell clone 22 (bright field) 


Cc 
DAPI ase DAPI/Tujt 
DAPI/Foxa2 DAPI/SMA 


ectoderm 


differentiated into Tujl-positive cells (ectoderm), Foxa2-positive cells 
(endoderm) and SMA expressing cells (mesoderm). Original magnification, 
X10. d, Section of a teratoma obtained from aiPS clone 22 stained with 
haematoxylin and eosin, showing differentiation into the major germ layers 
Original magnification, X10. e, Proportion of chimaeric mice obtained after 
injection of CD1 blastocysts with three different «iPS cell clones. 
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units) of pluripotency genes from Ba’ +OSKM cells (red shaded panels), aiPS during iPS cell reprogramming. 
cells and ES cells (white panels) and B+OSKM cells (green shaded panels). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Changes in the expression of mesenchymal- 
epithelial transition genes. a, Agilent gene expression kinetics of 
mesenchymal-epithelial transition (MET) genes. b, E-cadherin expression by 
FACS at different times after induction. Isotype controls are shown in black; 
antibody-stained cells in red and green. c, GO analysis for genes upregulated 


downregulated >2-fold at 48 h. 
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>2-fold in Ba’ cells compared with B cells. d, GO analysis for genes 
downregulated >2-fold in Ba’ cells compared with B cells. e, GO analysis of 
genes upregulated >2-fold in Ba’ cells compared with B cells and subsequently 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Changes in the expression of B cell and 
macrophage genes. a, Heat map of expression Affymetrix arrays with 263 
macrophage and 83 B-cell-specific genes during C/EBPo.-induced 
transdifferentiation of B cells and heat maps of the same genes using data from 
the Agilent expression array in Fig. 2. b, Agilent gene expression kinetics of 
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selected macrophage and B-cell transcription factors. c, RNA-seq data for two 
representative macrophage and B-cell-specific genes each. d, FACS profiles of 
E-cadherin (Cdh1) expression, combined with either CSF-1R (upper panels) or 
Macl (lower panels) staining. e, Reprogramming potential of E-cadherin */ 
Macl~ and E-cadherin* /Macl™ cells. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | ChIP-seq and RNA-seq analysis. a, Number of 
upregulated and downregulated genes (>1.5-fold change) after a pulse of 
C/EBPu. b, Result of gene set enrichment analysis on RNA-seq data (ranked by 
fold change) for selected significantly enriched gene sets (from MSigDB cp.v4 
database). c, Circular visualization of genomic distribution of differentially 
expressed genes (RNA-seq) and C/EBPa binding sites (ChIP-seq). 

d, Distribution of C/EBPo peaks into genomic features, on the basis of Refseq 


mm49 annotation. e, Fraction of upregulated (red chart) and downregulated 
genes (blue) after a pulse of C/EBPa showing a peak at 50 kb from TSS. 

f, Variation of expression after C/EBPa pulse of nearest genes to peaks. 

g, Selected gene sets significantly enriched in genes adjacent to C/EBP« peaks 
based on hypergeometric tests (from MSigDB cp.v4 database). Bonferoni 
procedure, P value <0.05. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Tet2 expression in B cells and MEFs. a, RT-qPCR 
of Tet2, pluripotency and MET genes after induction of OSKM in MEFs pulsed 
or not with C/EBP«. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). b, c, hMeDIP and Tet2 
binding at regulatory regions of the Tet2 target gene Hall (ref. 3) and Sall4. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | DNase I sensitivity and gene expression summary. _ analysed for methylation by bisulphite sequencing in the Pou5fl and Nanog 
a, DNase I sensitivity at regulatory regions in B cells and Ba’ cells (data from promoters. Filled rectangles represent methylated CpGs, empty rectangles 
Fig. 4a) and B cells pulsed for 72 h determined by enzyme titration. Error bars unmethylated residues. c, Summary of relevant gene expression changes during 
indicate s.d. (n = 3). Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to control. b, CpGs the transition from B cells to Ba’ cells and Ba’ cells to iPS cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Transcription factor and cell type specificity. 

a, b, B+ OSKM cells were infected with a retrovirus expressing GATA1 or left 
uninfected, induced with doxycycline and scored for 12 d.p.i. alkaline 
phosphatase* and Nanog™ colonies. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). ¢, qRT- 
PCR for megakaryocyte/erythroid-restricted genes in B cells infected with 
GATAL retrovirus for 3 days. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). d, e, Alkaline 
phosphatase* colonies at 15 d.p.i. in OSKM MEFs infected with a retrovirus 
expressing Mash] or mock infected, and Nanog* colonies counted. Error bars 
indicate s.d. (n = 3). f, g, Effect of MyoD expression on iPS cell reprogramming 
of MEFs. Cells were infected with MyoD-ER and sequentially induced with E2 
to activate MyoD and doxycycline to activate OSKM. Representative plates 


with alkaline phosphatase~ iPS cell colonies 15 d.p.i. of MEFs pre-induced for 
24, 48 or 72h or continuously with E2. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 

h, Expression of muscle-restricted genes in OSKM MEFs 3 days after MyoD-ER 
induction. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). i, Effects of C/EBPo and C/EBPB in 
B+OSKM cells. Student’s t-test ***P < 0.001 relative to control. Error bars 
indicate s.d. (n = 3). j, Effect of an 18-h C/EBPa pulse in pre-T +OSKM cells on 
the formation of 12 d.p.i. Nanog™ colonies. Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to 
control. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). k, Effects of C/EBPa, PU.1 and their 
combination in MEFs. Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to control. Error bars 
indicate s.d. (n = 3). 1, Effect of Pax5 knock down in B-cell reprogramming. 
Student’s t-test *P < 0.05 relative to control. Error bars indicate s.d. (n = 3). 
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Leukaemogenesis induced by an activating f-catenin 


mutation in osteoblasts 


Aruna Kode, John S. Manavalan!, Ioanna Mosialou', Govind Bhagat’, Chozha V. Rathinam?, Na Luo!, Hossein Khiabanian‘, 
Albert Lee*, Vundavalli V. Murty, Richard Friedman®, Andrea Brum’, David Park®, Naomi Galili?, Siddhartha Mukherjee’®, 


Julie Teruya-Feldstein®, Azra Raza’, Raul Rabadan*, Ellin Berman" & Stavroula Kousteni 


Cells of the osteoblast lineage affect the homing’” and the number 
of long-term repopulating haematopoietic stem cells**, haemato- 
poietic stem cell mobilization and lineage determination and B cell 
lymphopoiesis*’. Osteoblasts were recently implicated in pre-leukaemic 
conditions in mice*”. However, a single genetic change in osteoblasts 
that can induce leukaemogenesis has not been shown. Here we show 
that an activating mutation of f-catenin in mouse osteoblasts alters 
the differentiation potential of myeloid and lymphoid progenitors 
leading to development of acute myeloid leukaemia with common 
chromosomal aberrations and cell autonomous progression. Activated 
B-catenin stimulates expression of the Notch ligand jagged 1 in osteo- 
blasts. Subsequent activation of Notch signalling in haematopoietic 
stem cell progenitors induces the malignant changes. Genetic or phar- 
macological inhibition of Notch signalling ameliorates acute myeloid 
leukaemia and demonstrates the pathogenic role of the Notch path- 
way. In 38% of patients with myelodysplastic syndromes or acute 
myeloid leukaemia, increased [-catenin signalling and nuclear accumu- 
lation was identified in osteoblasts and these patients showed increased 
Notch signalling in haematopoietic cells. These findings demonstrate 
that genetic alterations in osteoblasts can induce acute myeloid leuk- 
aemia, identify molecular signals leading to this transformation and 
suggest a potential novel pharmacotherapeutic approach to acute 
myeloid leukaemia. 

Mice expressing a constitutively active B-catenin allele in osteoblasts, 
referred to here as Ctnnb1©*° (CA, constitutively active; osb, osteo- 
blast specific constitutive activity) are osteopetrotic’®, and die before 
6 weeks of age (Fig. 1a) for unknown reasons. Upon further examina- 
tion, Ctnnb1-“°? mice were anaemic at 2 weeks of age with peripheral 
blood monocytosis, neutrophilia, lymphocytopenia and thrombocyto- 
penia (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Erythroid cells were decreased in the 
marrow and extramedullary haematopoiesis was observed in the liver 
(Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1b, 1, m). Although the number of 
myeloid (CD11b*/Gr1*) cells decreased due to osteopetrosis, their 
relative percentage increased, indicating a shift in the differentiation 
of HSCs to the myeloid lineage (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). 
The haematopoietic stem and progenitor cell (HSPC) population 
in the bone marrow (Lin Sca*c-Kit*, LSK) cells decreased twofold 
in Ctnnb1°*° mice, but their percentage was twofold greater than in 
wild-type littermates (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. le, f). The long-term 
repopulating HSC progenitors (LT-HSCs) increased in numbers and 
percentage, whereas the lymphoid-biased multipotential progenitors, 
LSK*/FLT3", and the granulocyte/monocyte progenitors (GMP) (Extended 
Data Fig. 1g-j) decreased. The GMP percentage increased (Fig. 1f). 
Identical abnormalities were observed in the spleen of Ctnnb1@*°? 


31,12 


mice (Extended Data Fig. In-p). The mutation was introduced in 
osteoblasts but not in any cells of the haematopoietic compartment 
(Extended Data Fig. 1q-t) of Ctnnb1° mice. 

Blasts (12-90%) and dysplastic neutrophils (13-81%) were noted in 
the blood and there was dense and diffuse infiltration with myeloid and 
monocytic cells, blasts (30-53% for n = 12 mice) and dysplastic neu- 
trophils in the marrow and spleen of Ctnnb1°*°* mice (Fig. 1g-k, 
Extended Data Fig. 2a—c). In the liver, clusters of immature cells with 
atypical nuclear appearance were seen (Fig. 11). The increase in immature 
myeloid cells was confirmed by staining with myeloid markers in bones, 
spleen and liver (Extended Data Fig. 2d-h). Reduced B-cell lymphopoi- 
esis without changes in T-cell populations was observed in Ctnnb1©*°? 
mice (Extended Data Fig. 2i-t). Differentiation blockade was demon- 
strated by the presence of immature myeloid progenitors in Ctnnb1@*° 
marrow and differentiation cultures (Fig. 1m, n and Extended Data 
Fig. 2u-x). These cellular abnormalities fulfil the criteria of AML dia- 
gnosis in mice’ with principle features of human AML”. 

A clonal abnormality involving a Robertsonian translocation Rb(1;19) 
was identified in myeloid cells of the spleen of a Ctnnb1©*° mouse 
(Extended Data Fig. 2y). Recurrent numerical and structural chromo- 
somal alterations were also detected in myeloid cells of the spleen of all 
mutant mice examined (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Table 1). Frequent 
abnormalities were detected in chromosome 5, the mouse orthologue 
of human chromosome 7q associated with common cytogenetic abnor- 
malities in patients with myelodysplastic syndromes (MDS) or acute 
myeloid leukaemia (AML)'*. Whole-exome sequencing identified 4 
non-silent somatic mutations in myeloid cells from 3 Ctnnb1@4°> 
mice (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 2z), including a recurrent one 
in Tnfrsf21 and a single somatic mutation in Crb1 previously reported 
in human AML", but sample size has insufficient statistical power to 
determine if it is a driver or passenger mutation. Hence, constitutive 
activation of f-catenin in osteoblasts facilitates clonal progression and 
is associated with somatic mutations in myeloid progenitors. 

Transplantation of bone marrow cells from Ctnnb1~4° leukaemic 
mice into lethally irradiated wild-type recipients induced all features of 
haematopoietic dysfunction and AML observed in Ctnnb1©4°? mice 
including blasts (15-80%) and dysplastic neutrophils (15-75%) in the 
blood and blasts (30-40%) and abnormal megakaryocytes in the mar- 
row and early lethality (Extended Data Fig. 3a-i). Transplantation of 
wild-type bone marrow cells to lethally irradiated Ctnnb1°*°* mice 
also resulted in AML with early lethality (Extended Data Fig. 3j-r). 
Transplantation of LT-HSCs, but not other haematopoietic popula- 
tions, from Ctnnb1°*° mice to sub-lethally irradiated wild-type reci- 
pients resulted in AML with early lethality (Fig. 2c, d and Extended 
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Figure 1 | Anaemia and myeloid lineage expansion in Ctnnb1 CAes> mice. 


a, Lethality. b, Anaemia. c—h, Decreased erythroid progenitors and increased 
percentage of monocytic/granulocytic cells (d), LSK cells (e), myeloid 
progenitor populations in the marrow (f), immature monocytic blasts (g) and 
hypersegmented neutrophils in the blood (h) (13-81% neutrophils and 12-90% 
blasts). i, j, Bone marrow sections showing micro-megakaryocytes with 
hyperchromatic nuclei (i) and blasts (j). k, Spleen cells with large nucleoli 
(dotted arrow) and dysplastic megakaryocytes (white arrow). 1, Cluster of 
immature cells with atypical nuclear appearance in the liver. m, Increased 
percentage of undifferentiated immature myeloid cells in the bone marrow of 
Ctnnb1“*° mice. n, Lack of myeloid cell differentiation in Ctnnb1“4° bone 
marrow cells. n = 8 mice per wild-type and 12 mice per Ctnnb1@*° groups. 
M-CSF, macrophage colony-stimulating factor. Results show a representative 
of five independent experiments, *P < 0.05 versus wild type. Results show 
mean + s.d.; MNC, mononuclear cells. 


Data Fig. 3s-z) indicating that LT-HSCs are the leukaemia-initiating 
cells (LICs). These results demonstrate that osteoblasts are the cells 
responsible for AML development in this model. Remarkably, HSCs of 
Ctnnb1*°* mice have acquired a permanent self-perpetuating genetic 
alteration that becomes independent of the initial mutation in osteoblasts. 

All Ctnnb1@*° mice examined develop AML between 2 (40%) and 
3.5 (60%) weeks of age. Livers of Ctnnb1*°" newborn mice show 
increased LSK cells and cells of the myeloid lineage, and a decrease in 
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Figure 2 | AML in Ctnnb1©4°* mice. a, Mouse chromosomal ideogram 
showing areas of genetic gain (red bars) and loss (green bars) identified 

by aCGH in Ctnnb1@*°* mice. n = 5. b, Sequence traces of somatic mutations 
in myeloid malignancies (CD11b*/Gr1*) from 3 Ctnnb1“° mice. c, Blasts 
(12-75%, solid arrows) in blood of sub-lethally irradiated CD45.1 wild-type 
mice transplanted with LT-HSCs from CD45.2 Ctnnb1*° mice, 4 weeks 
following transplantation. d, Lethality in wild-type mice transplanted with 
indicated haematopoietic populations from Ctnnb1@A° mice. n = 7. 
Results are representative of two independent experiments. 


erythroid and B-lymphoid cells (Extended Data Fig. 4a-j). Micro- 
hypolobated megakaryocytes, Pelger Huet neutrophils, seen in MDS 
and other congenital entities, and nuclear cytoplasmic asynchrony in the 
erythroid lineage were also seen in the liver and bone marrow of new- 
born Ctnnb1@*°* mice, while their spleens showed increased number of 
blasts and a shift towards the myeloid lineage (Extended Data Fig. 4k—m). 
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These characteristics indicate deregulated haematopoiesis with neu- 
trophil dyspoiesis at birth. Less than 20% blasts were seen in the mar- 
row, consistent with a diagnosis of MDS with excess blasts (RAEB1/2). 
Differentiation blockade was not observed in newborn animals and 
fetal HSCs did not transfer the disease (Extended Data Fig. 4n—-w) due 
to lack of HSC-osteoblast interaction in the fetal liver. These results 
confirm that AML is induced by defective niche signals that are 
restricted to the bone marrow osteoblasts. 

B-catenin target genes in osteoblasts that may regulate HSC fate were 
identified by microarray analysis. One gene, the Notch ligand jagged 1, 
fulfilled 4 criteria: (1) acts on adjacent cells; (2) activates a pathway of 
which many targets are increased in the array; (3) has been implicated 
in haematopoiesis; and (4) is regulated transcriptionally by B-catenin 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a-d and ref. 16). Accordingly, jagged 1 expres- 
sion was increased in Ctnnb1@“° bones and expression of the Notch 
targets Hes1, Hes5, Hey1, Hey2 increased and Hes] targets Cebpa (also 
known as Cebpa) and Spil (also known as Pu. 1) decreased in Ctnnb1Ae 
LSK cells of Ctnnb1~4°* mice, indicating increased Notch signalling in 
this population (Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data Fig. 5a, b, f, g). Notch1 
and Notch2 expression was not affected (Extended Data Fig. 5e). Increased 
Notch signalling occurred specifically in the leukaemia-initiating LT- 
HSCs without changes in the other LSK compartments (Extended Data 
Fig. 5f, g). 

To determine if jagged 1 in osteoblasts contributes to AML develop- 
ment in CtnnbI-*°* mice, we removed one allele of jagged 1 in osteo- 
blasts (Ctnnb14°; Jagl osb'’ Mice). These genetic manipulations 
decreased Notch signalling is LSK cells, rescued anaemia and deregu- 
lation of HSC lineage differentiation and prevented AML development 
(Fig. 3d-f, Extended Data Fig. 6a-j). Ctnnb1°Jag1 osb’’ mice 
survived and were healthy for the entire time they were observed, even 
though they remained osteopetrotic (Fig. 3g and Extended Data Fig. 6k). 
Similarly, pharmacological inhibition of Notch signalling with a y- 
secretase inhibitor’’ reversed haematopoietic deregulation and myeloid 
expansion in blood, marrow and spleen and reversed AML in CtnnbI@“°? 
mice without affecting osteopetrosis (Extended Data Figs 5h-s and 7), 
indicating that osteopetrosis is not enough to drive AML. These obser- 
vations suggest that Notch signalling is required for AML development 


in Ctnnb1©*° mice and that chromosomal alterations may result from 
increased Notch signalling’®. Alternatively, healthy HSCs in the endo- 
thelial and perivascular niche can multiply and outgrow leukaemic 
HSCs in DBZ-treated Ctnnb14° mice. The gene jagged 1 is required 
for leukaemia induction; whether it is involved in leukaemia mainten- 
ance with a therapeutic benefit remains to be examined. 

To assess the relevance of these findings to humans we examined 
activation of B-catenin signalling in bone marrow biopsies from MDS 
or AML patients. Forty-one out of 107 patients examined with all MDS 
subtypes, AML, or MDS that had transformed to AML (38.3%) showed 
nuclear localization of B-catenin in osteoblasts (Fig. 4a, b, Extended 
Data Figs 8a—h and 9h and Supplementary Table 1) but in none of the 
56 healthy controls examined (Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 9a-g, i, j). 
Myeloid and erythroid cells and megakaryocytes in all patients and 
healthy control subjects showed membrane staining for B-catenin. 
Notch signalling was specifically activated only in patients with nuclear 
accumulation of B-catenin as indicated by HEY1 nuclear staining in 
their haematopoietic cells (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 8a—f). Expres- 
sion of all examined f-catenin target genes and JAGI and DLL1 was 
upregulated over twofold in osteoblasts from MDS/AML patients with 
B-catenin nuclear accumulation in osteoblasts (Fig. 4h, i) but not in 
healthy controls. Notch activity was increased in haematopoietic cells 
from the same patients, but not healthy controls, as indicated by two- 
fold increase in the expression of Notch transcriptional targets (Fig. 4). 
It is possible that aberrant f-catenin signalling in osteoblasts of these 
patients may be the consequence of haematopoietic clones altering expan- 
sion or functionality of different stromal cell lineages, as recently reported”. 
During screening of assumed healthy controls, two individuals had nuc- 
lear B-catenin in osteoblasts. Re-evaluation showed that one patient 
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Figure 3 | Inactivation of jagged 1 in osteoblasts prevents AML in 
Ctnnb1~*°* mice. a, b, Expression of jagged 1 in bone (a) and Notch targets 
in LSK* cells (b) (n = 4). c-e, The bone marrow of Ctnnb1 >? Jaglosy+/— 
mice shows rescue of anaemia (c) and of proportions of myeloid (d) 

and CD11b*/Gr1~ (e) cells. f, Blood histology. g, Survival of 
Ctnnb1*°:Jag]4,+/— mice. *P < 0.05 versus wild type and +P < 0.05 
Ctnnb1*° versus Ctnnb1~*° Jag] ,+/— mice. n = 8. Results show a 
representative of two independent experiments. Results are mean + s.d. 


developed MDS and the second an underlying MPN/MDS, a pre-AML 
condition with features of both a myeloproliferative neoplasm (MPN) 
and MDS (Extended Data Fig. 8g, h) suggesting a potential prognostic 
value. 

Notch activation promotes expansion of myeloid cells”® and acute 
megakaryoblastic leukaemia-like disease in mice”’. Other studies show 
that the Notch pathway may act as tumour suppressor in AML”. 
However, in these models, LICs are found in GMPs, whereas in our 
model LICs are in LT-HSCs, suggesting that different LICs can have 
distinct consequences. Additionally, increased mammalian jagged 1 
expression may not elicit identical outcomes as increased Notch sig- 
nalling by all Notch receptors’*”” and Ctnnb1©*°* osteoblasts may 
stimulate additional signals that act in combination with Notch to 
induce mutations contributing to AML. Notch also has a role in T-cell 
acute lymphoblastic leukaemia (T-ALL) pathogenesis”, but T-cell-specific 
cooperative signals seem to be required to induce transformation”. 

The idea that osteolineage cells can induce myeloid malignancies has 
been previously put forward’. Our observations that osteoblasts deter- 
mine the appearance of cell-autonomous AML with 100% penetrance, 
and the molecular and genetic dissection of how this occurs in mice 
and humans, demonstrate the role of the marrow niche as a determin- 
ant of haematological disorders. This finding may also be informative 
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Figure 4 | Nuclear accumulation of B-catenin in osteoblasts and increased 
Notch signalling in human MDS/AML. a-c, Double immunofluorescence 
staining for b-catenin and RUNX2 in bone marrow biopsies from MDS/AML 
patients (a, b) and healthy subjects (c). Original magnification, 60. d, Nuclear 
accumulation of HEY1 in patient shown in (a). e-g, Flow cytometry detecting 
nuclear or activated B-catenin. Plots show nuclear (e), versus non-nuclear 
(f), localization of B-catenin in osteoblasts from MDS/AML patients or CD34 / 
Lin OCN‘ cells (OCN, osteocalcin) in healthy subjects (g). In a-g, one 
representative data piece from 107 patients and from 56 healthy subjects. 
h-j, Samples from MDS/AML patients or healthy subjects show increased 
expression of B-catenin targets (h), and JAGI and DLL1I (i) in CD34 / 

Lin” OCN* osteoblasts and Notch (j) targets in CD34*/Lin‘OCN™ 
haematopoietic cells. P< 0.05 versus patients with non-nuclear B-catenin in 
osteoblasts and healthy subjects. Results are mean + s.d. Results show a 
representative of two independent experiments with n = 3 for healthy subjects, 
12 for MDS/AML patients with membrane localization of B-catenin and 11 for 
MDS/AML patients with nuclear B-catenin. 


about MDS/AML pathogenesis in humans and expand the potential of 
new therapeutic applications. 


METHODS SUMMARY 
Mice. Generation of «1(I)Collagen-Cre, Catnb*/°*3), Ctnnb1°4° and Jag" 
mice have previously been reported. The original nomenclature used for these 
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mice was Bcat(ex3)osb. Catnb*/*) mice express a B-catenin mutant allele in 
which exon 3, encoding all serine and threonine residues phosphorylated by 
glycogen synthase kinase 38, is flanked by loxP sites. All the protocols and experi- 
ments were conducted according to the guidelines of the Institute of Comparative 
Medicine, Columbia University. 

Patient samples. Bone marrow biopsies from patients with AML and MDS were 
consecutively obtained from 2000 to 2008 and reviewed under a research exempt 
waiver approved by the institutional review boards (IRB) of Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Hospital and Columbia University and Human Biospecimen Utilization 
Committee. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Animals. Generation of «1(I)Collagen-Cre and Catnb*/°**3) mice have prev- 
iously been reported*’*, Catnb*/”*) mice express a B-catenin mutant allele 
in which exon 3, encoding all serine and threonine residues phosphorylated 
by glycogen synthase kinase 3B (GSK-3B)”, is flanked by loxP sites. Mice with 
osteoblast-specific constitutive activation of B-catenin were generated by crossing 
Catnb*/°**3) mice with «,(I)Col-Cre mice expressing Cre under the control of 
2.3 kb of the proximal promoter of the mouse pro-«1(I) collagen gene. The trans- 
gene is expressed at high levels in osteoblasts specifically**. There is no expression 
in chondrocytes, condensed mesenchymal cells, perichondrial or periosteal fibro- 
blasts, or any other type I collagen-producing cells, or other fibroblast-rich tissues 
such as muscle, heart or tendons. The resulting offspring, termed Ctnnb1°A°? 
(original nomenclature Bcat(ex3),,,), express a constitutively active b-catenin allele 
in osteoblasts. Mice with osteoblast-specific deletion of jagged 1 were generated by 
crossing previously described Jagy" Mt mice®® with «,(I)Col-Cre mice. Genotyping 
was performed at weaning stage by PCR analysis of genomic DNA. In each experi- 
ment the mice used were all littermates of the same genetic background. One- 
month-old female mice were used for the bone histomorphometric analysis. 
Ctnnb1~*° mice lack teeth due to osteopetrosis and therefore were fed a normal 
powdered diet that contained all the required nutrients (20% protein, 3.0 p.p.m. 
folic acid, 51 pg per kg vitamin B12 from PicoLab Rodent Diet 20). Folate and vitamin 
B12 levels in their blood were normal (folate >24 ng ml ~* and B12 > 1,000 pgml') 
confirming adequate intake of critical nutrients. Folate and vitamin B12 levels were 
measured by Antech Diagnostics using a chemiluminescence based kit (Siemens). 
All the protocols and experiments were conducted according to the guidelines of 
the Institute of Comparative Medicine, Columbia University. Randomization was 
done according to genotype and blinding was applied during histological analysis. 
Patient samples. Bone marrow biopsies from patients with AML and MDS were 
consecutively obtained from 2000 to 2008 and reviewed under a research exempt 
waiver approved by the institutional review board (IRB) of Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Hospital and Human Biospecimen Utilization Committee. Bone mar- 
row biopsies and aspirates obtained from Columbia University from patients with 
MDS and AML were stored in the IRB-approved Tissue Repository at Columbia 
University Medical Center after informed consent. This study was conducted under 
protocol approval from the IRB for use of samples from the Tissue Repository. 
Karyotype analysis. Metaphase chromosome preparations were prepared from 
cells obtained from spleen specimens from Ctnnb1@4°* mice after overnight culture 
in complete RPMI medium using standard methods. Giemsa banding was per- 
formed and the images were captured using Cytovision Imaging system (Applied 
Imaging) attached to a Nikon Eclipse 600 microscope. Twenty to thirty karyotypes 
were prepared from each sample and described using the standard chromosome 
nomenclature for mice. 

Array comparative genomic hybridization (aCGH). aCGH analysis was per- 
formed in the spleen of Cinnb14°*? mice using the mouse genome CGH 244A 
platform (Agilent Technologies) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. In 
brief, spleen DNA from wild-type littermates was used as reference DNA. Genomic 
DNA was subjected to restriction digestion before labelling and purification 
(SureTag DNA labelling kit, Agilent Technologies). For each 244K array, 2 Lg 
of labelled DNA and 2 1g of germline reference DNA were labelled with Cy5 and 
Cy3, respectively. Differentially labelled test (tumour) DNA and normal reference 
DNA were hybridized simultaneously to normal chromosome spreads. Data 
extraction was conducted using the Agilent feature extraction software. Data files 
were analysed using the Agilent DNA analytics software. Data were deposited in 
Gene Expression Omnibus (accession number GSE51690). 

Whole-exome capture and massively parallel sequencing, sequence mapping 
and identification of tumour-specific variants. For three tumour and three 
unpaired normal samples, purified genomic DNA (3 1g) was enriched in protein- 
coding sequences using the SureSelect Mouse All Exon kit (Agilent Technologies) 
following standard protocols. The resulting target-enriched pool was amplified 
and subjected to paired-end sequencing (2 X 100 bp) by using HiSeq2000 sequen- 
cing instruments. Exome capture and sequencing procedures were performed at 
Agilent Technologies. Sequencing reads were mapped to the reference genome 
mm10 using the Burrows-Wheeler Aligner (BWA) alignment tool version 0.5.9 
(ref. 36). We identified sites that differed from the reference genome (called here 
variants) and constructed empirical priors for the distribution of variant frequen- 
cies in each sample independently. We obtained high-credibility intervals (pos- 
terior probability = 1- 107°) for the observed frequency of the variants using the 
statistical algorithm for variant identification (SAVI) algorithm’. 

Variants were considered absent if found with a frequency between 0 and 2%, 
and were considered present if detected with a frequency above 15%. We chose 
15% as a cut-off given its correspondence with the sensitivity threshold of direct 
Sanger sequencing. Variant total depth was required to be >10X and <300X. 
Segmenting variants that exist in one case only and absent in the other five cases 
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identified regions of possible copy number aberrations. We removed the variants 
found in these regions. We also excluded all silent variants and those present in the 
dbSNP database, and focused only on substitution mutations. Finally, in the tumour 
samples, we removed all variants found present in any of the normal samples. 
The mutations were subjected to validation (present in tumour, absent in normal) 
by conventional Sanger-based resequencing analysis of PCR products obtained 
from tumour DNA using primers specific for the exon encompassing the variant. 
Data were deposited in the Sequence Read Archive (accession number SRP031981). 
Microarray analysis. Total RNA was extracted from primary osteoblasts isolated 
from mouse calvaria using TRIzol reagent (Invitrogen). Microarray analysis was 
performed using the GeneChip 3’ IVT Express kit and mouse genome 430 2.0 
array gene chips (Affymetrix) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. In 
brief, antisense RNA was synthesized from 500 ng of RNA and was biotinylated 
followed by purification and fragmentation using the GeneChip 3’ IVT Express 
kit. Fragmented aRNA was hybridized to Affymetrix mouse genome 430 2.0 array 
gene chips. Following hybridization, chips were scanned with a GeneChip Scanner 
3000 7G (Affymetrix). Data were normalized using the Mas5 method”, and then 
log, transformed. Data were deposited in Gene Expression Omnibus (accession 
number GSE43242)”, Differential expression was analysed using LIMMA“’. We 
focused on about 20 genes which we selected in advance of the analysis. Genes 
were considered which either are active in AML, are amplified according to our 
CGH results, activate Notch, or whose transcription is induced by Notch. A sig- 
nificance cutoff of a raw P < 0.05 was used, as is appropriate for small previously 
determined gene sets’. Representative probe sets of genes whose expression changed 
greater than + 20% in at least one of the two mutants relative to wild type appear in 
Supplementary Table 1. 
Bone marrow transplantation. For bone marrow transplantation studies, adult 
wild-type B5.SJL (CD45.1) recipient mice (8 weeks of age) were lethally irradiated 
(10 Gy, split dose) and were then transplanted with 1 x 10° of total bone marrow 
cells from Ctnnb1°4°? (CD45.2) or wild-type B5.SJL (CD45.2) mice (4 weeks of 
age) by retro-orbital venous plexus injection. Engraftment efficiency in recipients 
was monitored by donor contribution of CD45.2* cells using FACS analysis. For 
the reverse experiment, because of the early lethality of Ctnnb1“4° mice, 1 X 10° 
of total bone marrow cells from wild-type B6.SJL (CD45.1) mice were transplanted 
into lethally irradiated (600 rads, split dose) newborn (P1) Ctnnb1-*°? mice or 
wild-type littermates by liver injections. Engraftment efficiency in recipients was 
monitored by donor contribution of CD45.1* cells using FACS analysis. For HSC 
and progenitor transplantation studies, sublethally (5.5 Gy) irradiated wild-type 
B5.SJL (CD45.1) recipient mice (8 weeks of age) were injected with fractionated 
donor bone marrow subsets isolated from Ctnnb1©4°? (CD45.2) or wild-type 
B5.SJL (CD45.2) mice (4 weeks of age). Engraftment efficiency in recipients was 
monitored by donor contribution of CD45.2* cells using FACS analysis. 
Treatment of animals with y-secretase inhibitor. Two-week-old Ctnnb 
mice or their wild-type littermates were treated with vehicle, the y-secretase inhibitor 
DBZ ((2S)-2-[2-(3,5-difluorophenyl)-acetylamino]-N-(5-methyl-6-oxo-6,7-dihydro- 
5H-dibenzo[b,-d]azepin-7-yl)-propionamide, 2 mol kg” ') daily by intraperito- 
neal injection for 10 days. DBZ is cell-permeable, selective, non-transition and 
non-competitive inhibitor of the y-secretase complex. DBZ was synthesized to 
>99.9% purity as assessed by liquid chromatography/mass spectrometry (LC/ 
MS) (Syncom) and suspended in a 0.5% methocel E4M (w/v, Colorcon) and 0.1% 
(v/v) Tween-80 (Sigma) solution’’. Immediately before intraperitoneal injection, 
DBZ was sonicated for 2 min to achieve a homogenous suspension. 
Haematological measurements and peripheral blood morphology. For haema- 
tological measurements, blood was collected by cardiac puncture. Peripheral blood 
cell counts were performed on a FORCYTE haematology analyser (Oxford Science). 
For morphological assessment, peripheral blood smears were stained with Wright- 
Giemsa stain (Sigma-Aldrich) for 10 min followed by rinsing in dH,O for 3 min. 
Images were taken using a 60X objective on a Leica microscope outfitted with a 
camera. 
Real-time PCR. Total RNA was isolated from LSK or haematopoietic cells using 
RNeasy Micro Plus kit (Qiagen). Total RNA from bone marrow-free long bones 
was isolated using TRIzol reagent after removal of the periosteal layer. Quantitative 
real-time PCR was performed using the SYBR Green Master Mix (Bio-Rad) as 
previously described*’. B-actin was used as endogenous control. Gene expression 
in LT-HSCs, ST-HSCs and MPPs was performed using the Power SYBR Green 
Cells-to-CT kit (Ambion Life Technologies). 
Reporter constructs and luciferase assays. The Jag] promoter region carries 
multiple potential TCF/LEF binding sites (C/TCTTTG) located up to nucleotide 
4075 (—4075, —3072, —2626, —2578, —2343, — 1992, —1957, —1566, —1221, 
—782). The mouse reporter constructs —4112/+ 130 and —2100/+ 130 for Jag1-luc 
were generated by PCR amplification of the corresponding fragments using mouse 
genomic DNA as template and subsequent subcloning into the BglII and Kpnl/ 
BglII sites of the pGL3Basic vector (Promega), respectively. Transient transfection 
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assays were performed in HEK293T using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Cells were seeded in 24-well plates 
at a density of 0.3 X 10° cells per well. Then 24 h later, cells were transfected with a 
total amount of 350ng of DNA containing 150 ng reporter plasmid and 50 ng 
B-catenin and TCF-1 expression vectors. A total of 5ng of pRL-CMV Renilla 
(Promega) was used as an internal control to normalize for transfection efficiency 
and equivalent amounts of DNA were achieved with pcDNA3 vector. Forty hours 
after transfection luciferase activity was determined using the dual luciferase 
reporter assay system (Promega) and quantified using Fluostar Omega (BMG 
Labtech). Luciferase activity is presented as fold induction over basal conditions 
normalized to empty luciferase vector for identical experimental conditions. 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChiP) assay. Primary osteoblasts were 
seeded in 10-cm dishes at a density of 5 X 10°. Cells were crosslinked with 1% 
formaldehyde for 10 min. Following Dounce homogenization, nuclei were col- 
lected and sonicated on ice to an average length of 0.5kb. The samples were 
centrifuged and precleared with protein G in the presence of sonicated 7 DNA 
and bovine serum albumin for 2 h at 4 °C. One-tenth of the volume of supernatant 
was used as input, and the remaining volume was immunoprecipitated with 
B-catenin antibody and the immune complexes were collected by absorption to 
protein G-sepharose, washed, eluted from the beads and incubated for 5h at 65 °C 
to reverse crosslinks. After treatment with proteinase K, DNA was extracted with 
phenol-chloroform and precipitated with ethanol. Immunoprecipitated chro- 
matin was analysed by PCR using primers corresponding to TCF/LEF binding 
sites on the jagged 1 promoter (—4075, —3072, —2626, —2578, —2343, —1992, 
1957, —1566, —1221, —782). Putative binding elements were identified by using 
the TRANSFAC database. The products of the PCR amplifications were analysed 
by agarose gel electrophoresis. 
Antibodies and flow cytometry analysis. Freshly isolated bone marrow cells and 
spleen cells were resuspended in flow-staining buffer (PBS plus 2% FBS) and the 
primary conjugated antibodies were added. After 30 min incubation at 4 °C, the 
cells were then washed twice before flow cytometry analysis. The following mono- 
clonal antibodies conjugated with fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC), Allophycocyanin 
(APC) phycoerythrin (PE), PE-Cy7, APC-CY7, Per-CPCY5.5, Pacific Blue, and 
Alexa 700 were used: CD117 (c-kit; 2B8), Sca-1 (D7), Mac-1o(M1/70), Gr-1(RB6- 
8C5), TER-119, (Ly-76) B220 (CD45R), CD19 (1D3), IgM (R6-60.2), CD3 (17A2), 
CD4 (RM4-5), CD8a (53-6.7), CD34 (RAM34), CD45 (30-F11), CD31 (MEC 
13.3), CD16/CD32 (FcyRU/I; 2.4G2), CD135 (A2F10.1), CD150 (9D1), CD71 
(C2), CD45.2 (104), CD45.1 (A20), F4/80. Non-phospho (active) B-catenin (S33/ 
$37/T41) antibody, IL-7Ra (SB199), Jagged-1 (C-20) (Cell Signaling; D13A1). 
Seven-colour flow cytometry acquisition was performed using a LSR II flow cyt- 
ometer (Becton Dickinson) and analysis using FlowJo software (Treestar). Cells 
were gated for size, shape and granularity using forward and side scatter para- 
meters. The positive populations were identified as cells that expressed specific 
levels of fluorescence activity above the nonspecific auto fluorescence of the isotype 
control. Nonspecific binding was reduced by preincubation with unconjugated 
anti-FcRII/III (2.4G2). Osteoblasts from MDS/AML patients or healthy subjects 
were identified as CD34” /Lin” OCN* cells, (OCN, osteocalcin, an osteoblast- 
specific protein used for isolation of live osteoblastic cells). For flow sorting, bone 
marrow, spleen and thymus cells were resuspended in flow staining buffer at 
1X 10° cells ml~* and labelled with the appropriate conjugated antibodies. 
After 30 min incubation, cells were washed twice using flow buffer. Flow sorting 
was performed using FACSAria (Becton Dickinson). Sorted populations were 
subsequently cultured or stored in RLT buffer at —80°C for later extraction of 
RNA. Fluorescence intensity plots were presented in log scale. All flow cytometry 
data are representative of five independent experiments. 
Clonogenic assay. Bone marrow cells from 4-week-old Ctnnb1 or wild-type 
mice were cultured in DMEM« with 10% FBS in the presence of 10ng ml’ of 
GM-CSF or M-CSF or G-CSF for 7 days. An aliquot of the cells was used to prepare 
cytospins and stained with Giemsa to identify blasts. A second aliquot was ana- 
lysed by flow cytometry for expression of F4/80, CD11b and Grl. 
Isolation and counting of osteoblasts from murine and human bone. The 
periosteal layer was removed from murine tibia and femurs, the remaining bone 
was crushed and washed to remove the bone marrow and bone pieces were 
digested with collagenase type III. Osteopetrosis in Ctnnb1©4° mice does not 
allow the use of only endosteal bone due to dispersion in the marrow space of 
irregular trabecular units. Human bone biopsies were dissected into pieces and fat 
and clot was removed from bone chips and a 3 mm section was transferred into 
500 pl «MEM with 1% penicillin/streptomycin. Scissors were used to cut the bone 
chip into a slurry and then the slurry was digested in 500 pl FBS-free «MEM (1% 
penicillin/streptomycin) and 4 mg ml’ collagenase type III (Worthington) for a 
final concentration of 2mg ml". After incubation for 1h with intermittent vor- 
texing, slurry was frozen live for later use in 90% FBS with 10% DMSO. For flow 
cytometry analysis, osteoblasts were identified from the digested bone samples as a 
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population of CD34” Lin” Ocn* cells, in which Ocn (osteocalcin) is an osteoblast- 
specific, non-nuclear protein commonly used for isolation of live osteoblastic 
cells*°. For microarray analysis and for experiments in mice, all gene expression 
studies were repeated using calvaria-derived cells a population rich in committed 
osteoblast progenitors and routinely used as osteoblast-representative. Primary 
murine osteoblasts were prepared from calvaria of 2-day-old pups as previously 
described*”*. Mice calvaria were sequentially digested for 20, 40 and 90 min at 
37°C in a modified minimal essential medium (Gibco); 10% FBS containing 
0.1 mg of collagenase P (Worthington) per ml and 0.25% trypsin (Gibco). Cells 
of the first two digests were discarded, whereas cells released from the third 
digestion were plated in a minimal essential medium-10% FBS. 

Osteoblasts were counted in each human bone biopsy as defined by standard 
histomorphometry guidelines*”*'. The number of osteoblasts per mm of bone 
surface was calculated. The number of osteoblasts counted depends on the size of 
the sample and the bio-/pathophysiological characteristics of the individual and 
for this study, the size of the biopsy (1 cm) allowed for counting of 30 osteoblasts 
per biopsy. 

Histological analysis of human biopsies and murine bone, spleen and liver. 
Bone marrow biopsies were fixed overnight in 10% neutral formalin solution, 
decalcified embedded in paraffin and sectioned at 5 {1m per standard laboratory 
protocol. Sections were stained for b-catenin using a monoclonal antibody (1:1,000, 
BD Transduction Lab) or for RUNX2 using a polyclonal antibody (1:100 dilution, 
Santa Cruz) or for HEY1 using a polyclonal antibody (1:300 dilution, Abcam) on 
an automated Ventana Discovery XT platform according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. Immune complexes formed were developed using a DAB map kit 
(Ventana). Murine long bones, spleen and liver were collected from one-month- 
old mice, fixed overnight in 10% neutral formalin solution, embedded in paraffin, 
sectioned at 5 um and stained with haematoxylin and eosin (H&E). For immuno- 
histochemistry, specimens were incubated with CD-117 (C-kit; Abcam), CD13 
(Santa Cruz) or Myeloperoxidase (MPO) antibodies after an antigen retrieval step 
and blocking of endogenous peroxidase with 3% HO . Sections were then incu- 
bated with biotinylated secondary antibody and immune complexes formed were 
detected using standard avidin biotin complex method. 

Statistical analysis. All data are represented as mean + standard deviation. Statistical 
analyses were performed using a one-way ANOVA followed by Student-Newman- 
Keuls test and a P value less than 0.05 was considered significant. Time-to-event 
analysis was used to assess medium survival time to death. Kaplan-Meier curves 
were generated to illustrate time to death, stratified by group status. Statistical 
significance of the between-group difference in the median time-to-endpoint was 
assessed by the log-rank test. Statistical analyses were performed using XLSTAT 
(2012.6.02, Addinsoft) and SAS (version 9.2; SAS institute). A P value less than 0.05 
was considered statistically significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Anaemia, peripheral blood leukocytosis and 
monocytosis and deregulated haematopoiesis specific activation of 
B-catenin in osteoblasts of Ctnnb1©*°* mice. a, Haematopoietic parameters. 
White blood cells (WBC), red blood cells (RBC), haemoglobin (HB), 
haematocrit (HCT), platelets, lymphocytes (LY), neutrophils (NE) and 
monocytes (MO) in 2-week-old mice. b-k, Bone marrow samples. b, Erythroid 
cell numbers. c, Representative flow cytometry image showing monocytic/ 
granulocytic (CD11b/Gr1~) subset. d, Numbers of the CD11b*/Gr1™ subset. 
e, Distribution of LSK (Lineage Sca* C-kit™) population. f, LSK numbers. 

g, h, Frequency (g) and percentage (h) of LT-HSCs and ST-HSCs. i, Numbers of 
LSK*/ FLT3* cells. j, Myeloid progenitor profile by CD34 versus FegRII/III 
analysis of electronically gated Lin Sca-1 c-Kit+ bone marrow cells. 

k, Numbers of myeloid progenitor populations. 1, Spleen weight. 
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m, Extramedullar haematopoiesis in the liver of 3-weeks-old Ctnnb1°® 


mice indicated by megakaryocytes (black arrow), myeloid (white arrow) 
and rare erythroid precursors (dotted arrow). n—p Percentage of Ter119* 
(n), CD11b*/Gr1* (0) and myeloid progenitor (p) populations in the 
spleen. q, PCR analysis of genomic DNA from osteoblasts and indicated 
haematopoieic populations from wild-type and Ctnnb1“4° mice. 

r-t, Real-time PCR analysis of B-catenin targets in bone marrow 
CD45*CD34*CD31* cells (r), spleen (s) and bones (t). In a, n = 6; 
b-k, n-p, n = 8;1, m, n= 5 and r-t, n = 4 mice per group. Results 

are mean = s.d. and show a representative from five (a-p) or 2 

(q-t) independent experiments. *P < 0.05 versus wild type. MNC, 
mononuclear cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Multi-organ infiltration with blasts and dysplastic _ infiltration in Ctnnb1©4°°? mice. In d-h images at X60 magnification. 

cells and myeloid differentiation block in Ctnnb1©*° mice. a, Blast i-l, B-cell progenitors numbers in the bone marrow (i, j), spleen (k) and lymph 
infiltration (solid arrows) and neutrophil hypersegmentation (open arrowand _ nodes (1). m-t, Proportion of T cells. u, Lack of myeloid cell differentiation in 
magnified panels) in the blood of Ctnnb1°*° mice. Images at X40 or X100 — Ctnnb1“*°*> bone marrow cells following treatment with cytokines. 
magnification. b, Blast infiltration (solid arrows) and micro-megakaryocytes  v-x, Percentage of immature myeloid cells in ex vivo bone marrow cultures 
with hyperchromatic nuclei (white arrows) in the bone marrow of Ctnnb1@*°> treated with cytokines. y, Robertsonian translocation between chromosomes 1 
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mice. Images at X60 magnification. c, Blast infiltration (solid arrows and and 19 in 2 of 30 metaphases of the spleen of an 18-day-old Ctnnb1@4° 
magnified panel) and presence of dysplastic megakaryocytes (yellow arrows mouse. Inset shows the same abnormality in another cell. z, Whole-exome 
and magnified panel) in the spleen of Ctnnb1©*°* mice. Image at X 400 sequencing of myeloid malignancies (CD11b*/Gr1*) from 3 Ctnnb1@*°? 
magnification. d-f, Myeloperoxidase (MPO) staining of long bone (d), mice and 3 germline normal (tail) samples. In i-x, n = 6 mice per group. 
spleen (e), and liver (f) showing massive invasion of myeloid cells. *P < 0.05 versus wild type. Results are mean + s.d. and show a representative 


g, CD117 (c-kit) staining of bone sections showing CD117* blasts in of five (i-t) or three (u-x) independent experiments. 
Ctnnb1-* mice. h, CD13 staining of bone sections showing myeloid/monocytic 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Cell autonomous AML development by bone 
marrow and LT-HSCs cells of CtnnbI©*°* mice. a, Engraftment efficiency of 
CD45.2 Ctnnb14° bone marrow cells in lethally irradiated CD45.1 wild-type 
mice 7 weeks following transplantation. b-f, Percentage of indicated 
populations in bone marrow of transplanted mice. g, Blasts in blood (15-80%, 
solid arrows) of lethally irradiated CD45.1 wild-type mice transplanted with 
CD45.2 Ctnnb1“4° marrow cells 7 weeks following transplantation. h, Blasts 
(solid arrows) and dysplastic megakaryocytes (open arrow) in bone marrow of 
transplanted mice. Images at X60 magnification. i, Lethality curves. 

j, Engraftment efficiency of CD45.1 wild-type bone marrow cells in lethally 
irradiated CD45.2 Cinnb1©4° mice. k-o, Increased percentage of LSK cells 
(k), myeloid progenitors (1), and CD1 1b*/Gr1* (m) cells and decreases in 
erythroid cells (n) and B-lymphopoiesis (0) in the bone marrow of transplanted 
mice. p, q, Blasts in the blood (p) and bone marrow (q) (black arrows) of 
transplanted mice. Images were taken at X 100 (0) and X60 (p) magnification. 


r, Lethality curves. s, Engraftment efficiency of indicated bone marrow 
haematopoietic populations from 4-week-old CD45.2 Ctnnb1°® or wild- 
type mice in sublethally irradiated CD45.1 wild-type mice after 4 weeks (for LT- 
HSCs, due to lethality) and 8 weeks (for other populations) of transplantation. 
t, Blood counts in wild type mice transplanted mice. u-w, Lack of blasts in the 
blood of wild-type mice transplanted with indicated haematopoietic cells from 
Ctnnb1-*° mice. x, Disease development in wild-type mice transplanted with 
indicated haematopoietic cells from Ctnnb1°4° mice. y, Splenomegaly in 
wild-type mice transplanted with LT-HSCs from Ctnnb1@4°™. z, Spleen size 
and weight in wild-type mice transplanted with indicated haematopoietic 
populations from WT/ Ctnnb1@*°* mice. n = 6 mice per group. Results are 
mean + s.d. and show a representative of two independent experiments. 

*P < 0.05 wild type-wild type versus wild type- Ctnnb1©4°* or versus 
Ctnnb1~4°*>—wild type transplanted group. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Newborn Ctnnb1°*°? mice show MDS but fetal 
HSCs from Ctnnb1°4°* mice do not transfer AML. a-e, Increased 
percentage of LSK cells (a), GMPs (b), and CD11b*/Gr1* (c) cells and 
decreases in erythroid (d) cells and B-lymphopoiesis (e) in the liver of newborn 
(P1) Ctnnb1-A° mice. f-j, Increased percentage of LSK cells (f), GMPs (g), 
and CD11b*‘/Gr1* (h) cells and decreases in erythroid cells (i) and 
B-lymphopoiesis (j) in the bone marrow of newborn (P1) Ctnnb1@4°? 

mice. k—m, Liver (k), bone marrow (1) and spleen (m) of of newborn (P1) 
Ctnnb1°4° mice showing microhypolobated megakaryocytes (open arrows), 
Pelger Huet neutrophils (yellow arrows) or blasts (solid arrows). Images at 
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X100 magnification. n, Percentage of immature myeloid cells in the bone 
marrow of newborn mice. o-t, Flow cytometry and Giemsa-stained cytospins 
showing lack of changes in the percentage of immature myeloid cells in ex vivo 
cultures of bone marrow cells from P1 stage Ctnnb1“4°* mice and treated with 
indicated cytokines. u, Engraftment efficiency of CD45.2 Ctnnb1-*° LSK cells 
obtained from the liver of embryonic day 18.5 embryos in sublethally irradiated 
CD45.1 wild-type mice. v, Normal peripheral blood measurements in 
transplanted mice. w, Lack of blasts in the blood of transplanted wild-type mice. 
Images at X 100 magnification. n = 6 mice per group. Results are mean + s.d. 
and represent at least two independent experiments. *P < 0.05 versus wild type. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Inhibition of increased Notch signalling 
normalizes blood counts and rescues haematopoietic defects in Ctnnb. 
mice. a, Microarray analysis of calvaria-derived osteoblasts from Ctnnb1 
mice. AML and Notch-related genes in Ctnnb1-*°* osteoblasts and with 
P<0.05 and fold change of + 20% in one comparison. Genes that are up- or 
downregulated relative to wild type are shown. b, Flow cytometry analysis of 
jagged lexpression in osteoblasts (MFI: mean fluorescent intensity). 

c, Luciferase activity in HEK293T cells co-transfected with }-catenin, Lefl and 
Jag1-Luc reporter constructs (—4112/+ 130) and (—2100/+130). Results show 
fold induction over respective Jag1-Luc reporter constructs. *P < 0.05 versus 
respective Jagl-Luc. Results are mean + s.d. d, ChIP in primary osteoblasts 
using anti--catenin antibody. Primers spanned the putative TCF/LEF binding 
sites (indicated) on the Jag1 promoter. e, Expression of Notch1 and Notch2 in 
LSK* cells. f-g, Expression of Notch targets in LSK* subpopulations. 

h, i, Normal intestinal architecture (h) and PAS staining (i) showing lack of 


pCAosb 
CAosb 


goblet cell (arrows) metaplasia in DBZ-treated mice. Images at X60 
magnification. j, Peripheral blood counts and bone marrow cellularity in 
wild-type and Ctnnb1©*° mice treated daily with vehicle or DBZ (2 umol 
per kg body weight) for 10 days. k-p, Percentage of LSK cells (k), LSK* 
subpopulations (1), myeloid progenitors (m), CD11b*/Gr1* population (n), 
erythroid cells (0) and LSK*/FLT3* population (p) in the bone marrow. 

m, Percentage of erythroid cells and p, LSK+/FLT3+ population in the bone 
marrow. q-s, Percentage of myeloid progenitor populations (q), CD11b+/Gr1+ 
(r), cells and erythroid (s), cells in the spleen. In a n = 3 mice per group and in 
b, n = 4 mice per group. In ¢, d, results represent two independent 
experiments. In e-g N = 4 mice per group, and *P < 0.05 versus wild type. In 
h-s n = 8 mice per group and *P < 0.05 versus wild type and #P < 0.05 
Ctnnb1-*° vehicle versus DBZ-treated Ctnnb1-*° group. Results are 
mean ~ s.d. and show a representative of two independent experiments. 
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of Ctnnb1“A* mice. a-d, Expression of Notch transcriptional targets in bone 
marrow LSK subpopulations. Rescue of changes in the proportions of LSK 
(e) and erythroid (f) cells in the bone marrow of Ctnnb1-h°® | Jaglospt/— 


mice. g, Improvement of B-lymphopoiesis in Ctnnb1“*°;Jag1,+/— mice. 


Normal (h) bone marrow, spleen (i) and liver (j) histology in 


Ctnnb1°40sb_ ~—s Ctnnb1°4°s; Jagged1,.,,+/- Jagged1,.,+/- 


AL EA 


Ctnnb1*°":Jagl,,,+/— mice. k, Long bone sections. Images at X4 
magnification. In ad, n = 4 and in e-k n = 8 mice per group. *P < 0.05 
versus wild type and #P < 0.05 versus Ctnnb1*°Jagl osb+/— mice. 
Results are mean + s.d. and show a representative of three (a-d) and two 
(e-k) independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Inhibition of Notch signalling reverses AML in 
Ctnnb1©4°* mice. a, Lack of blasts (solid arrows) and, normal neutrophils 
(right panel) in blood of DBZ-treated Ctnnb1@*° mice. b-c, Normal 
megakaryocytes in the bone marrow (b) and spleen (c). d, Normal spleen 
histology in DBZ-treated Ctnnb1 CAosb mice. Yellow arrows indicate abnormal 
cells with large nucleoli and dotted arrow indicates abnormal megakaryocytes 
in Ctnnb1-*° mice; white arrow indicates normal megakaryocytes in DBZ- 
treated Ctnnb1-*° mice. e, Lack of monocyte infiltration in the liver of DBZ- 
treated Ctnnb1°*°? mice. Arrow indicates cluster of mononuclear cells. 


f-h, MPO staining of bone marrow (f), spleen (g) and liver (h). i, Per cent of 
cells staining with MPO in the indicated tissues. j, Increased survival in DBZ- 
treated Ctnnb1°*° mice. In a, b, images taken at X 100 magnification. In 
c-g images taken at X60 magnification. k-1, Proportion of B-cell populations in 
the bone marrow (k) and spleen (1). m, Long bone sections. Images at 4 
magnification. n = 6 mice per group. *P < 0.05 versus wild type and #P < 0.05 
Ctnnb1-4°* vehicle versus DBZ-treated Ctnnb1“4° group. Results are 
mean = s.d. and show a representative from two independent experiments. 
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h 
ID Diagnosis | Cytogenetics | B-catenin nuclear | Age 
localization (% | (years) 
Nuclear) 
Case 1| RAEB-1 normal Y (21%) 73 


Case 2 MPN V617F JAK2 Y (28%) 75 


Extended Data Figure 8 | Nuclear accumulation of B-catenin in osteoblasts _ were identified with nuclear f-catenin in their osteoblasts. Re-evaluation 

and increased Notch signalling in 38.3% of patients with MDS/AML and showed underlying hematologic disorder, Case 1: MDS RAEB-1, Case 2: Jak2 
identification of underlying pre-AML conditions by nuclear localization of positive myelofibrosis. g, Double immunofluorescence staining with b-catenin 
B-catenin in osteoblasts. a-f, Double immunofluorescence staining with and RUNX2 in osteoblasts from bone marrow biopsies of the 2 cases 
B-catenin and RUNX2 in osteoblasts from bone marrow biopsies from 6 MDS/ (60 magnification). h, B-catenin cellular localization in cases 1 and 2 with 
AML patients harbouring nuclear accumulation of B-catenin in osteoblastsand —_ associated cytogenetic abnormalities. NL: normal cytogenetics. In the fourth 
showing nuclear accumulation of HEY1 in the corresponding patients (60 column percentages indicate osteoblasts with nuclear localization of §-catenin. 
magnification). g, h, During screening assumed healthy controls, 2 individuals 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Membrane accumulation of f-catenin in 
osteoblasts in 61.7% of patients with MDS/AML and in healthy subjects and 
nuclear accumulation of B-catenin in osteoblasts in 38.3% of patients with 
MDS/AML identified by flow cytometry. Double immunofluorecsence 
staining with B-catenin and Runx2 in osteoblasts from bone marrow biopsies 
from a-c, 3 MDS/AML patients and d-g, 4 healthy subjects harbouring 
membrane localization of B-catenin in osteoblasts. h-j, Flow cytometry using a 


non-phospho f-catenin antibody detecting nuclear/activated B-catenin. 
Representative plots showing nuclear (h), versus non-nuclear (i), localization of 
B -catenin in osteoblasts from individual MDS/AML patients and, non-nuclear 
localization of B-catenin in osteoblasts from 5 healthy subjects as CD34 / 
Lin OCN‘ cells, (OCN, osteocalcin an osteoblast-specific protein used for 
isolation of live osteoblastic cells). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Structural chromosomal alterations detected by aCGH in Ctnnb1°4°*" mice 
Mouse Location Size Genes Copy number Mouse Human Location 
Chromos (Mb) (kb) change ID chromosome (Mb) 
ome 
2 54.7 114 Glant13 Deletion of 2/3 copies 1 No ortholog 
3 93.4 608 Tdpoz2, Tdpoz1, Deletion of 1/3 copies 1 No orthologs 
Tdpoz4, Tdpoz3, 
Tdpoz5, Gm10697, 
Gm9125, Gm10696 
4 62.1 245 Bspry, Deletion of 1/3 copies a: 9q32 115.16 
Hdhd3, 115.17 
Alad 115.2 
5 26.3 980 Speer4a, Deletion of 3/4 copies 2,3 No orthologs 
BC061212, 
A430089119Rik 
95.6 238 AA792892, Gm16367, Deletion of 1/3 copies 5 
D5Ertd577e, 
100041354 
5 5.1 196 Pftk1 Gain of <1 copy 2 7q21.13 90.4 
13.5 181 Sema3a Gain of 1 copy 2,3 7q21.11 83.5 
15.7 398 Cacna2d1 Gain of < 1 copy 203. 7q21.11 81.6 
22.6 227 ‘| Lhfpl3 Gain of > 1 copy 2.3,4,5 | 7q22.1 104 
6 144 59 Sox5 Deletion of 3/4 copies 1,2,3,4 12p12.1 23.9 
7 123 59 Sox6 Deletion of 2/3 copies 5 11p15.2-15.1 16.2 
8 87.2 41 Nfix Deletion of 1/2 copies 3,4 19p13.2 13.2 
97.5 43 Gpr56 Deletion of 1/2 copies 3 No ortholog 
8 75 16 Sic35e1 Gain of <1 copies 3 19p13.11 16.5 
Med26 19p13.11 16.6 
22.3 494 Defa-rs7 Gain of <1 copies 4 No ortholog 
Defa23 No ortholog 
Defa25 No ortholog 
Defa22 No ortholog 
Defa3 8p23.1 68 
Defa5 8p23.1 6.9 
Defcr-rs1 No ortholog 
Defa20 No ortholog 
9 53.3 0.06 Npat Heterozygous deletion 1 11q22.3 107.5 
10 106.2 0.06 Ppfia2 Heterozygous deletion 3,4 12q21.31 80.4 
11 51.9 12.9 Ppp2ca Deletion of 2/3 copies 5 5q31.1 133.5 
66.6 32 No genes Deletion of 1/2 copies 4,5 
90.1 59 No genes Deletion of 3/4 copies 4 
12 8.9 0.05 Matn3 Heterozygous deletion 5 2p24.1 20.1 
12 114.7 475 Adam6b, Adam6a Gain of < 1 copy 4 14q32.33 105.5 
31 71 Sntg2 Gain of < 1 copy 1 2p25.3 14 
13 67.5 163 No genes Deletion of 2/5 copies 3 
14 108 380 No genes Heterozygous deletion 1,2,3,4 
110 19 1700112E06Rik Deletion of 2/3 copies 5 No ortholog 
15 23.7 201 No genes Deletion of 1/2 copies 2,3,4 
15 20.4 20 No genes Gain of < 1 copy 2,3,4,5 
77.3 47 Apol10a,Apol7c Gain of < 1 copy 2,345 No ortholog 
17 15.1 86 Gm3448, Heterozygous deletion 2,3,4,5 No ortholog 
Gm3417, No ortholog 
9030025P20Rik, No ortholog 
Gm3435, No ortholog 
Tcte3, 6q27 170.1 
2210404J11Rik No ortholog 
38 LOC547349 Deletion of 2/3 copies 2,5 No ortholog 
35.4 4 H2-T3, H2-Tw3 Heterozygous deletion 25 No ortholog 
36.3 60 Crisp1 Deletion of 3/4 copies 2,5 6p12.3 49.8 
40.4 494 Tcp10a, Deletion of 1/3 copies 4 6q27 167.8 
Tcte2, MIlt4 No ortholog 
33.1 33 Zfp472, Deletion of 2/5 copies 4 6q27 168 
C920016K16Rik No ortholog 
38.4 60 Olfr137, Olfr136 Deletion of ! copies 4 No ortholog 
No ortholog 
17 61 701 Tulp4, Gain of < 1 copy 2 158.7 
Tmem181a, 158.9 
Dynitt, 159 
Tmem181b, 6q25.3 
Tmem181c-ps, 
Tmem181d-ps, 
Syti3 159 
74 45 Rps6ka2, Gain of < 1 copy 2,3 6q27 166.9 
Tcp10b, 6q27 167.7 
Tcp10a 
35.5 65 H2-Q8, H2-Q6, Gain of < 1 copy 2 No ortholog 
H2-Q7 
36.1 241 H2-T24, H2-T23, H2- Gain of < 1 copy 23,5 No ortholog 
T9, H2-T22, 
EG547347, H2-Bl, H2- 
T10, 
Gm8909, H2-T3, 
H2-Tw3, 
37.5 19 No genes Gain of >1 copy 2,5 
38.4 60 Olfr137, Olfr136 Gain of >2 copies 2,3,5 No ortholog 
13.4 364 Tcp10a Deletion of 2/5 copies 3,5 6q27 167.7 
19 37.4 114 Ide Deletion of 2/5 copies 34 10q23.33 94.3 
36.9 39 Fgfbp3, Btaf1 Deletion of 1/2 copies 3 10q23.32 93.6, 93.7 


Mouse ID denotes mouse number (1, mouse 1; 2, mouse 2 and so on). 
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RNA viruses can hijack vertebrate microRNAs to 


suppress innate immunity 


Derek W. Trobaugh', Christina L. Gardner’, Chengqun Sun', Andrew D. Haddow?’, Eryu Wang’, Elik Chapnik?, 
Alexander Mildner*, Scott C. Weaver’, Kate D. Ryman! & William B. Klimstra! 


Currently, there is little evidence for a notable role of the vertebrate 
microRNA (miRNA) system in the pathogenesis of RNA viruses’. 
This is primarily attributed to the ease with which these viruses mutate 
to disrupt recognition and growth suppression by host miRNAs”’. 
Here we report that the haematopoietic-cell-specific miRNA miR- 
142-3p potently restricts the replication of the mosquito-borne North 
American eastern equine encephalitis virus in myeloid-lineage cells 
by binding to sites in the 3’ non-translated region of its RNA genome. 
However, by limiting myeloid cell tropism and consequent innate 
immunity induction, this restriction directly promotes neurologic 
disease manifestations characteristic of eastern equine encephalitis 
virus infection in humans. Furthermore, the region containing the 
miR-142-3p binding sites is essential for efficient virus infection of 
mosquito vectors. We propose that RNA viruses can adapt to use 
antiviral properties of vertebrate miRNAs to limit replication in 
particular cell types and that this restriction can lead to exacerbation 
of disease severity. 

miRNAs are 21-23-nucleotide host-encoded RNAs that are cell- 
specific and bind to complementary sequences in the 3’ non-translated 
region (NTR) of host messenger RNAs (mRNAs)*. The extent of sequence 
complementary between the miRNA and mRNA leads to control of 
mRNA-encoded polypeptide levels by either a block in translation, 
degradation of the mRNA, or both®®. For RNA viruses, limited evidence 
exists for host miRNAs binding to viral RNAs and restricting infection 
or affecting disease’”*. In the case of hepatitis C virus, the opposite is 
observed: the liver-specific miRNA miR-122 binds to the viral 5’ NTR, 
stabilizing the RNA and enhancing in vitro viral replication”””. 

Wild-type North American eastern equine encephalitis virus (EEEV) 
strains are highly virulent mosquito-borne alphaviruses causing a 30-70% 
case fatality rate in humans’’. The recognized geographic range and 
disease incidence of EEEV in the northeastern United States has increased 
over the past 10 years, raising concern about potential widespread 
outbreaks’*. EEEV disease is characterized by a limited prodrome 
before manifestations of encephalitis, resulting from restricted myeloid 
cell replication and minimal induction of systemic type I interferon 
(IFN)’*"*. Longer prodromes in human paediatric cases increase the 
likelihood of recovery, suggesting that host prodromal responses may 
limit disease severity’. 

Wild-type EEEV is defective for replication in human and murine 
macrophages and dendritic cells’. Using a luciferase-expressing trans- 
lation reporter RNA encoding the 5’ and 3’ NTRs and translation ini- 
tiation control sequences of wild-type EEEV (Extended Data Fig. 1a), 
we found that translation was restricted in murine RAW 264.7 (RAW) 
cells, a monocyte/macrophage myeloid cell line, versus BHK-21 fibro- 
blasts (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1d)’. Translation of an analog- 
ous reporter RNA derived from the related myeloid-cell-tropic wild-type 
Venezuelan equine encephalitis virus (VEEV) was efficient in both RAW 
(Fig. la) and BHK-21 (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b) cells’*"®. Removal of 
the EEEV 5’ NTR (EEEV 5’A NTR) (Extended Data Fig. 1b) did not 


alleviate the restriction in translation in RAW cells (Fig. 1a), suggesting 
that the EEEV 3’ NTR confers this restriction. Indeed, transfer of the 
EEEV 3’ NTR to a host mRNA mimic (5’ host 3’ EEEV) (Extended 
Data Fig. 1c) resulted in translation blockade in RAW cells but not in 
BHK-21 cells (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1d). Transfer of the 
VEEV 3’ NTR to the host mimic had no effect on translation in RAW 
or BHK-21 cells (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Therefore, the EEEV 3’ 
NTR but not the VEEV 3’ NTR contains the restricting element(s). 

Two miRNA prediction algorithms, miRANDA” and PITA", iden- 
tified three putative canonical and one non-canonical binding sites for 
the haematopoietic-cell-specific miRNA miR-142-3p in the 3’ NTR of 
the North American EEEV strain FL93-939 (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). 
The three canonical miR-142-3p seed sites are conserved in 17 out of 
23 sequenced North American EEEV strains collected between 1954 and 
2012, suggesting a strong selection for their retention’? (S.C.W., unpub- 
lished observations). To determine whether the miR-142-3p binding 
sites in the EEEV 3’ NTR restrict viral replication, we generated an EEEV 
mutant (11337) with a deletion of 260 nucleotides encompassing all of 
the miR-142-3p binding sites (Extended Data Fig. 3c). In BHK-21 cells, 
we observed no significant difference in viral replication at 12 h post- 
infection (h.p.i.) with 11337 compared to wild-type EEEV (P > 0.2, 
Extended Data Fig. 3d). However, replication of 11337 in RAW cells 
(Fig. 1b) was nearly 1,000-fold higher than wild-type EEEV within 8 h.p.i. 
A similar phenotype was observed after infection of human K562 and 
THP-1 monocyte/macrophage cells with wild-type EEEV and 11337 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, b) as well as infection of primary bone-marrow- 
derived dendritic cells (BMDCs), reported to express high levels of 
miR-142-3p” (Fig. 1c). Wild-type EEEV remained replication-defective 
in BMDCs in the absence of type I IEN signalling (Extended Data Fig. 4c)”°; 
however, replication of 11337 increased, indicating that myeloid cell 
restriction of wild-type EEEV is IFN-independent but dependent upon 
the 3’ NTR sequences containing the miR-142-3p binding sites. All 
monocyte/macrophage cells used in this study expressed high levels of 
miR-142-3p in contrast to BHK-21 cells, in which miR-142-3p express- 
ion was undetectable (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

To confirm a specific role for miR-142-3p in restricting EEEV rep- 
lication, we expressed miR-142 in BHK-21 cells and assessed its effects 
on infection by wild-type EEEV, 11337 and wild-type VEEV. Ectopic 
expression of miR-142 in BHK-21 cells (Extended Data Fig. 5) com- 
pletely blocked wild-type EEEV infection in comparison to control cells 
expressing a neuron-specific miRNA, miR-124 (Fig. 1d)?". By contrast, 
both 11337 and wild-type VEEV infected miR-142-expressing BHK-21 
cells. To demonstrate the dependence of this restriction on the specific 
miR-142-3p binding sites, we generated mutant viruses that had either 
each of the miR-142-3p binding sequences deleted (142del) or three 
point mutations in each miR-142-3p binding site seed sequence (142pm; 
Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). These viruses replicated equally well in BHK-21 
(Extended Data Fig. 6c) and RAW (Fig. le) cells, similar to 11337. To 
confirm that the increase in replication in myeloid cells was due to 
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Figure 1 | EEEV restriction in myeloid cells is due to miR-142-3p binding 
sites in the 3’ NTR. a, The EEEV 3’ NTR restricts translation in RAW cells. 
Errors bars represent mean + standard deviation (s.d.) from three independent 
experiments. WT, wild type. b, c, Replication of wild-type EEEV and 11337 
in RAW cells (b) and C57BL/6 BMDCs (c). p.f.u., plaque-forming units. 

d, Overexpression of miR-142-3p in BHK-21 cells blocks EEEV infection 
compared to overexpression of the control miR-124. Data are represented as 
the ratio of the percentage of cells co-expressing the microRNA miR-142 
(eGFP) and virus-infected (mCherry) to cells co-expressing miR-124 and 


translation of the viral genome, we infected RAW cells with nsP3 reporter 
viruses to measure translation of virus-particle-delivered genomes”. 
Translation was significantly increased by 4 h.p.i. with 142del and 142pm 
viruses compared to wild-type EEEV (Fig. 1f). Finally, we infected BMDCs 
derived from miR-142-deficient (Mir142~'~) mice” with wild-type EEEV 
or 11337, and detected no significant difference in viral titres between 
the viruses after 12h.p.i. (P > 0.1, Fig. 1g). These data demonstrate 
that the presence of haematopoietic-cell-specific miR-142-3p binding 
sites in the wild-type EEEV 3’ NTR results in potent blockade of viral 
translation and subsequent replication in miR-142-3p-expressing cells 
in vitro. 

Wild-type-EEEV-infected mice exhibit a minimal prodrome (for 
example, ruffled fur, hunched posture, weight loss), which is probably 
due to restricted myeloid cell replication and minimal type I IFN induc- 
tion'’"*. To assess the contribution of the miR-142-3p binding sites in 
EEEV to this phenotype, we infected CD-1 mice with wild-type EEEV 
or 11337. Survival times were extended in 11337-infected mice com- 
pared to wild-type-infected mice (Fig. 2a) with evidence of prodromal 
disease developing only in 11337-infected mice (Fig. 2b). Wild-type 
EEEV naturally binds heparan sulphate, which limits viral dissemina- 
tion while also increasing neurovirulence!*. Therefore, we included a 
heparan-sulphate-binding-defective EEEV mutant (71-77) for a com- 
parison with wild-type VEEV, which does not bind heparan sulphate 
efficiently'***. The 71-77 mutant was significantly attenuated compared 
to wild-type EEEV, and elicited signs of prodrome similar to 11337, 
suggesting that both heparan sulphate binding and miRNA restriction 
contribute to the inhibition of prodromal disease. Combining the heparan- 
sulphate-binding-defective mutation with the 11337 deletion (71-77/ 
11337) increased both survival times and prodromal signs compared 
to wild-type EEEV or 11337 infection. The timing of prodrome onset 
following 71-77/11337 infection was only slightly delayed compared to 
wild-type- VEEV-infected mice (Fig. 2b). Consistent with limited pro- 
drome, systemic type I IFN induction is rarely detected during wild- 
type EEEV infection (Fig. 2c)'*. However, IFN-«/B was detected by 
12 h.p.i.in sera from 11337-infected mice, similar to mice infected with 
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virus-infected. Data are averaged (mean + s.d.) from two independent 
experiments. e, Replication of EEEV 142del and 142pm in RAW cells. 

f, Ablation of the miR-142-3p binding sites in EEEV increases translation in 
RAW cells. nLuc, NanoLuc-luciferase; RLU, relative light units. g, Replication 
of wild-type EEEV and 11337 are similar in Mir142‘~ BMDCs. Data represent 
the geometric mean + s.d. from three independent experiments unless 
indicated. Asterisks indicate differences that are statistically significant 

(*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001). 


the heparan sulphate binding mutant 71-77, and both were significantly 
higher than wild-type EEEV. Infection with 71-77/11337 elicited higher 
levels of IFN-«/B within 8 h.p.i. compared to wild-type EEEV, and at 
12 h.p.i. induced IFN-«/B levels similar to those in sera from wild-type- 
VEEV- infected mice. These results are consistent with a study in which 
the addition of artificial miR-142-3p binding sites into the genome of 
influenza virus reduced IFN-o/B induction in vivo, suggesting that 
myeloid cell replication may be necessary for serum IFN-«/B induction 
with multiple viruses”. 

Previously, we observed that serum levels of IFN-«/B and prodromal 
signs were associated with alphavirus replication in myeloid cells within 
popliteal lymph nodes (PLN) after footpad inoculation’*"*. Although 
wild-type EEEV replicated poorly in the PLN compared to wild-type 
VEEV throughout infection (Fig. 2d), both 71-77 and 11337 viruses 
replicated significantly more than wild-type EEEV by 12h.p.i.. The 
double mutant, 71-77/11337, replicated more efficiently in PLNs at 
all time points compared to either 71-77 or 11337, and at levels com- 
parable to, but lower than, those seen in wild-type- VEEV-infected PLNs. 
Replication restriction was alleviated for 71-77 and 71-77/11337 in 
type I IFN receptor-deficient Ifnarl~’~ mice (Fig. 2d), and survival 
times for the four viruses were essentially identical (P > 0.1; Extended 
Data Fig. 7), indicating that IFN-o/B is the primary attenuating factor 
for 11337 and 71-77/11337, and that the 11337 mutation does not 
compromise replication in vivo in comparison with the wild-type virus. 
Fluorescence microscopy and flow cytometric analysis (FCA) of PLNs 
from mice infected with mCherry-expressing viruses demonstrated 
that the number of cells infected after wild-type EEEV infection were 
not significantly different from uninfected mice, but 11337 and 71-77/ 
11337 infected a significantly higher number of cells compared to wild- 
type EEEV, with the number of cells infected with 71-77/11337 approach- 
ing those seen after wild-type VEEV infection (Fig. 2e, f). Cells infected 
by 11337, 71-77/11337 and wild-type VEEV were predominantly 
CD11b* witha subset also CD11c", indicative of myeloid lineage cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 8). 71-77 appeared to infect some PLN cells by 
microscopy (Fig. 2e); however, failure to detect 71-77 PLN infection by 
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Figure 2 | miR-142-3p binding 
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FCA (Fig. 2f) is consistent with the presence of miR-142-3p binding 
sites in the 3’ NTR of this virus. Overall, deletion of the miR-142-3p 
binding sites alone or in combination with disruption of the heparan- 
sulphate-binding ability of EEEV increased infection of PLN myeloid- 4 a b 
lineage cells, prodromal disease signs, and type I IFN production but 7 se 2 
decreased virulence in vivo dependent upon a functioning IFN-o/B Td 40- 
response. _ 4 i 48 
Given the rapid mutation rate of RNA viruses, we proposed that the E62 307 
miR-142-3p binding sites in the EEEV 3’ NTR are maintained through Pal 5 
positive selection during the mosquito-vertebrate transmission cycle. ll § 207 
In C6/36 mosquito cells, the replication of 11337, 142del and 142pm 8 | =. | 
viruses was significantly reduced compared to wild-type EEEV at 12 h.p.i é 
(Fig. 3a); however, by 24 h.p.i, only the 11337 and 142del viruses remained 3} 0 
attenuated. Furthermore, reduced infection rates of the EEEV bridge vec- Dh oy ae 8.0 83 82 82 
tor, Ochlerotatus taeniorhynchus (also known as Aedes taeniorhynchus)™*, Boones 
: 3 ME WrEEEV = 11337 (Log4g P-f.u. mI”) 
via artificial blood meals were observed for 11337, 142del and 142pm BE 142del {loom 


viruses compared to wild-type EEEV (Fig. 3b). Therefore, specific sequences 
of the miR-142-3p binding sites are required for efficient mosquito 
infection. 

We have demonstrated that host miRNA restriction of EEEV rep- 
lication in myeloid cells is a novel mechanism that determines virus 
tropism for this cell lineage. Moreover, at least portions of these NTR 
sequences promote mosquito vector infection, suggesting positive selec- 
tion as a mechanism for binding-site retention during natural EEEV 
transmission. It is also clear from these data that, at the organism level, 


Figure 3 | EEEV sequences containing the miR-142-3p binding sites in 
EEEV are required for efficient mosquito infection. a, Replication of wild- 
type EEEV, 11337, 142del and 142pm in C6/36 mosquito cells. n = 3 or 4 
(11337) independent experiments. Error bars represent geometric mean + s.d. 
and asterisks indicate differences that are statistically significant using a 
two-tailed unpaired t-test comparing wild-type EEEV to all other viruses 

(** P<0.01, ***P < 0.001). b, Infection rates of Aedes taeniorhynchus after 
ingestion of infectious bloodmeals (n = 20 mosquitoes per virus). f indicates 
0 of 20 mosquitoes infected. 
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miRNA-mediated restriction of virus replication can lead to suppres- 
sion of innate immune responses and exacerbation of disease, thereby 
benefiting the infecting microorganism. Understanding the role of 
miRNA expression levels and virus genotype in the efficiency of restric- 
tion may provide insight into temporal, geographical and individual 
host variation in EEEV and potentially other RNA virus diseases. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Culture of BHK-21, L929 fibroblasts and RAW monocyte/macrophage cells and 
BMDCs from CD-1, Ifnar1 ~’~ and Mir142-/~ mice has been described!?”°. Virus 
growth curves with BHK-21 cell titration of progeny viruses were performed as 
described previously’* using enhanced GFP (eGFP) or mCherry reporter viruses 
described below. 

Wild-type EEEV, wild-type VEEV and host mimic luciferase-expressing trans- 
lation reporters were described previously**”’. Other reporters were constructed 
using the QuikChange II XL mutagenesis kit. Translation assays were performed 
as described with minor modifications”’. 

Construction of cDNA clones of VEEV ZPC 738 (ref. 27; wild-type VEEV), 
EEEV FL93-939 (ref. 28; wild-type EEEV) and EEEV 71-77 (ref. 14) were described 
previously. The EEEV 11337, 142del and 142pm mutants were constructed from 
the FL93-939 cDNA. mCherry-, eGFP- and nLuc-expressing versions of all viruses 
were constructed similarly to a described capsid-PE2 fusion reporter viruses using 
the QuikChange II XL kit”. 

The eGFP-expressing pCMV-miR-142 or pCMV-miR-124 expression plasmids 
were electroporated into BHK-21 cells. After ~ 18 h, cells were infected with mCherry 
reporter viruses for 8h followed by assessment of co-expression of the miRNA 
(eGFP) and virus reporter (mCherry) using fluorescence microscopy. 

Outbred CD-1 mice were infected subcutaneously and evaluated for morbidity 
and mortality as described'*"*, For tissues, CD-1 or Ifnar1~/~ mice were infected 
with nLuc or mCherry reporter viruses. PLNs were collected at indicated time 
points and processed for Nano-Glo luciferase assay, for fluorescence microscopy, 
or for FCA of virus-infected cells. Serum IFN-«/ was measured using a standard 
biological assay as described"*. 

Adult female A. taeniorhynchus mosquitoes were infected with EEEV viruses in 
artificial blood meals. Engorged females were incubated 10 days and assayed for 
infection by infection of Vero cells and observation for cytopathic effects”. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture. Baby hamster kidney cells (BHK-21), L929 fibroblasts and RAW 
264.7 (RAW) macrophage/monocyte cells were maintained as described prev- 
iously'?. BMDCs from CD-1, Ifnarl~’~ and Mirl42~‘~ mice” were generated 
and maintained as described previously'®. However, Mir142-/~ bone marrow was 
collected and frozen in 10% dimethyl sulphoxide and 90% FBS before culture. 
Aedes albopictus C6/36 mosquito cells were maintained in minimum essential med- 
ium alpha medium (Cellgro) supplemented with 10% FBS and 1% L-glutamine 
(Gibco). 

Translation reporters and dual luciferase assay. Wild-type EEEV, wild-type 
VEEV and host mimic luciferase-expressing translation reporters (diagram in 
Extended Data Fig. 1) were generated previously**”*. The host mimic translation 
reporters encode a short 5’ and 3’ NTR fused in-frame with the fLuc gene. The 
EEEV 5’A NTRand VEEV 5’A NTR reporters were constructed using QuikChange 
II XL mutagenesis kit (Agilent Technologies) and the primers listed in Extended 
Data Table 1. The chimaeric 5’ host 3’ EEEV and 5’ host 3’ VEEV translation reporter 
was constructed by addition of a restriction endonucleases site into the host fLuc 
mimic reporter using QuikChange II XL mutagenesis and the primers listed in 
Extended Data Table 1. The 3’ NTR of EEEV or VEEV was then placed into the 
host fLuc mimic after the fLuc gene with endonuclease digestion. Translation 
assays were performed as described previously with modifications’*. Each in vitro- 
transcribed reporter RNA (7.5 11g per reaction) and the Renilla reporter RNA 
(0.75 ig per reaction) were electroporated into RAW and BHK-21 cells (6 x 10° 
cells per reaction) using the Neon Transfection system (Invitrogen; BHK-21: 
1,200 V, 30 ms, 1 pulse; RAW: 1750 V, 25 ms, 1 pulse). Two reactions were com- 
bined and aliquoted in triplicate per time point per experiment. Firefly relative 
light units (RLU) data were normalized to Renilla RLUs in each sample. 
Viruses. Construction of cDNA clones of VEEV ZPC 738 (ref. 27) (wild-type 
VEEV), EEEV FL93-939 (ref. 28) (wild-type EEEV) and EEEV 71-77 (ref. 14) were 
described previously. mCherry, eGFP and nLuc (Promega) reporter viruses were 
constructed as a cleavable in-frame fusion between the capsid and E3 proteins 
using QuikChange II XL mutagenesis kit with the first 5 amino acids of E3 fused in- 
frame to the amino terminus of the reporter genes and the 2A-like protease of 
Thosea asigna virus (TaV) fused to the carboxy terminus”’*'. The EEEV 11337, 
142del and 142pm mutants were generated using the EEEV FL93-939 comple- 
mentary DNA clone and QuikChange mutagenesis II XL kit and primers listed in 
Extended Data Table 2. Wild-type EEEV nsP3-nLuc translation reporter virus was 
constructed with the nLuc gene fused in frame with nsP3'**’. The 3’ NTR of each 
mutant was placed into TaV and nsP3-nLuc reporter viruses using EcoRI and 
Not I. 

Virus infections and plaque assay. Virus growth curves were performed as 
described previously using eGFP or mCherry reporter viruses described above’. 
In brief, BHK-21, RAW and C6/36 cells (2 X 10° cells per well) were infected in 
triplicate in 24-well plates at a multiplicity of infection (m.o.i.) of 0.1 p.f.u. per cell 
or 1 p.f.u. per cell (C6/36). BMDCs (1 X 10° cells) were infected in triplicate at a 
m.o.i. of 5 p.f.u. per cell in suspension, washed and transferred into 24-well plates. 
For growth curves, supernatant was collected at time zero and indicated time 
points for titration by plaque assay on BHK-21 cells. For nsP3 translation reporter 
assays, RAW (4 X 10° cells per well) were infected at an m.o.i. of 1 p.fu. per cell in 
triplicate with nsP3-nLuc reporter viruses and collected at indicated time points 
using 1X Passive Lysis Buffer (PLB; Promega). nLuc expression was quantified 
using the Nano-Glo Luciferase assay system (Promega) according to manufac- 
turer’s guidelines and normalized to protein concentration using a Pierce BCA 
protein assay (Thermo Scientific). 

miRNA overexpression. The pCMV-miR-142 expression plasmid and a neuron- 
specific miRNA, pCMV-miR-124, (OriGene) were electroporated (4 1g each) into 
BHK-21 cells (1 X 10° cells) using the Amaxa Nucleofector Kit L (Lonza) accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s guidelines. After ~18 h, cells were infected with wild-type 
EEEV, wild-type VEEV or EEEV 11337 mCherry TaV viruses (m.o.i. = 1 p.f-u. per 
cell) for 8h followed by fixation. Co-expression of the miRNA (eGFP) and virus 
reporter (mCherry) was determined using fluorescence microscopy as described 
previously’’. Data are represented as the ratio of the percentage of cells co-expressing 
the microRNA, miR-142, (eGFP) and virus-infected (mCherry) to cells co-expressing 
miR-124 and virus-infected. 

RT-PCR to detect miR-142-3p. Total cellular RNA was collected from cells using 
Trizol (Life Technologies) and 1-bromo-3-chloropropane and isopropanol. RNA 
(200 ng) was reverse transcribed with the miScript II RT kit (Qiagen) according to 
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manufacturer’s guidelines. CDNA was diluted in water and mature miR-142-3p 
was quantified using the miScript SYBR Green PCR kit (Qiagen) according to 
manufacturer’s guidelines using the miR-142-3p-specific primer 5'-TGTAGTGT 
TTCCTACTTTATGGA-3’. miR-142-3p expression was normalized to RNU6B 
using the primer 5’-GATGACACGCAAATTCGTGAA-3’ and the AAC; method. 
Data are calculated as fold change in expression compared to expression of miR- 
142-3p in BHK-21 cells in which miR-142-3p expression was undetected. 
Mouse infections, tissue collection, nLuc analysis. Six-week-old female outbred 
CD-1 mice (Charles River Laboratories) and 6-9-week-old female or male Ifnar1 a 
mice bred in house were randomly distributed, infected subcutaneously in both 
footpads and scored daily for clinical signs and weight loss as described prev- 
iously'*"*. Two investigators were used to analyse the clinical symptoms observed 
in the mice during morbidity and mortality studies. Investigators were not privy to 
timing and onset of clinical symptoms from previous experiment. For tissue col- 
lection, mice were infected with 10° p.f.u. of nLuc- or mCherry-reporter TaV viruses. 
PLNs were collected at indicated time points and either frozen on dry ice, placed in 
200 pl 1X PLB for nLuc analysis or placed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) for 
1 week for visualization on a fluorescence microscope. PLNs were homogenized 
and analysed for nLuc expression using the Nano-Glo Luciferase assay system. All 
EEEV PLNs were photographed using equal exposure times (615 ms) whereas the 
VEEV lymph node, owing to an increased signal, was visualized using a lower exposure 
time (90 ms) at <4 magnification using cellSens Standard software (Olympus). 
The 71-77/11337 inset was imaged at X40 magnification and 457-ms exposure 
length. Brightness and contrast of the images were adjusted equally using Adobe 
Photoshop CS3 and Microsoft Powerpoint software. All animal procedures were 
carried out in accordance with American Association for the Accreditation of 
Laboratory Animal Care International-approved institutional guidelines for animal 
care and use and approved by the University of Pittsburgh Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee. No statistical methods were used to ensure adequate 
power. Sample sizes were chosen based upon experience with the mortality kinetics 
of EEEV in mice and historical group number requirements to achieve statistical 
significance yet use the fewest animals possible. 

Quantification of virus-infected cells from PLN. To quantify number of virus 
infected cells in PLNs, CD-1 mice were infected as above, collected at 12 h.p.i., minced 
and incubated with Liberase TL (0.2 mg ml !; Roche) and DNasel (0.2 mg ml |; 
Roche) for 20 min at 37°C. After removal of cellular debris, cells were stained 
with anti-mouse CD 16/32 (93; eBioscience), and Fixable Viability Dye eFluor 506 
(eBioscience). After washing, cells were stained with anti-mouse CD11b (clone 
N418, Tonbo Biosciences), and anti-mouse CD11c (M1/70; eBioscience) to identify 
myeloid cells. Cells were fixed in 4% PFA and analysed using a BD LSRFortessa 
(BD Bioscience) and FloJo Software (Tree Star). Number of virus-infected cells was 
calculated based on total number of cells in both PLNs per mouse. 

IFN-a/B analysis. Serum IFN-«/B was measured using a standard biological assay 
on L929 cells as described previously’’. 

Mosquito infection. Adult female Aedes (Ochlerotatus) taeniorhynchus mosqui- 
toes were infected with EEEV, 11337, 142del and 142pm mCherry- or eGFP- 
reporter TaV viruses in artificial bloodmeals. Engorged females were incubated 
at 27 °C for 10 days under 12h light/12h dark circadian lighting conditions and 
assayed for infection by inoculation onto Vero cell monolayers and observation for 
cytopathic effects as described previously”’. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical significance for mortality curves was determined by 
Mantel-Cox log-rank test. For all viral growth curve experiments, data was log;o 
transformed and unpaired t-tests were performed and corrected for multiple 
comparisons using the Holm-Sidak method with alpha = 0.05. For all other 
experiments, a two-tailed unpaired t-test was used (GraphPad Prism software). 
Statistical analysis for nLuc expression in CD-1 PLN was performed comparing 
wild-type EEEV versus the other EEE viruses whereas wild-type VEEV was com- 
pared to only 71-77/11337 at each time point. nLuc expression in Ifnarl”'~ mice 
was compared to the corresponding viruses at 12 h.p.i. in CD-1 mice only. Statistical 
analysis for quantification of the number of infected cells in PLN was performed 
between the EEEV mutant viruses and wild-type EEEV, and between wild-type 
VEEV and 71-77/11337. 


31. Sun, C., Gardner, C. L., Watson, A. M., Ryman, K. D. & Klimstra, W. B. Stable, 
high-level expression of reporter proteins from improved alphavirus expression 
vectors to track replication and dissemination during encephalitic and 
arthritogenic disease. J. Virol. (http://dx.doi.org/10.1128/JVI.02990-13) 

(4 December 2013). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | EEEV 3’ NTR does not restrict translation in mimic reporter to generate the 5’ host 3’ EEEV or 5’ host 3’ VEEV reporters. 
BHK-21 fibroblasts. a, Wild-type EEEV and wild-type VEEV translation All translation reporters contain a 5’ cap and a 3’ poly(A) tail. d, Translation of 
reporters encode the translational initiation control sequences fused to the wild-type EEEV, EEEV 5'A NTR, and 5’ host 3’ EEEV reporters in BHK-21 
Firefly luciferase (fLuc) gene. b, The EEEV 5’A NTR and VEEV 5’A NTR cells. Error bars represent mean + s.d. and the data are averaged from three 


encode the truncated nsP1 gene and only the 3’ NTR of either EEEV or VEEV, independent experiments performed in triplicate. WT, wild type. 
respectively. c, The 3’ NTR of EEEV or VEEV was inserted into a host mRNA 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | VEEV 3’ NTR does not restrict translation in 
myeloid cells. a, b, Translation of wild-type VEEV, VEEV 5’A NTR, and 5’ 
host 3’ VEEV reporters in RAW (a) and BHK-21 (b) cells. Error bars represent 
mean + s.d. and the data are averaged from three independent experiments 
performed in triplicate. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Removal of miR-142-3p binding sites in the 
3’NTR of EEEV does not alter replication in BHK-21 fibroblasts. a, Red 
boxes indicate the four miR-142-3p binding sites in the 3’ NTR. Numbers BHK-21 cells. n = 3 independent experiments. Error bars indicate geometric 


represent nucleotide (nt) positions at the start and end of each miRNA binding mean + s.d., and asterisks indicate differences that are statistically significant 
site. b, Grey boxes correspond to the complimentary nts in the EEEV 3’ NTR (**P<0.01). 


and miR-142-3p. c, EEEV mutant 11337 contains a deletion in the 3’ NTR 
from nt 11,337 to 11,596. d, Replication of wild-type EEEV and 11337 in 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | miR-142-3p binding sites in EEEV restrict 
replication in human macrophage/monocyte cell lines and primary murine 
Ifnarl1~’” BMDGs. a, b, Replication of wild-type EEEV and 11337 in human 
K562 (a) and THP-1 (b) cells. n = 2 (THP-1) and 3 (K562) independent 
experiments. c, Removal of type I IFN does not alleviate wild-type EEEV 


restriction in primary murine Ifnarl~’" BMDCs. n = three independent 
experiments. Data represent the geometric mean + s.d., and asterisks indicate 


differences that are statistically significant (*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, 
***D < 0,001). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Relative expression of miR-142-3p in mouse and 
human cells. Quantitative RT-PCR on primary murine BMDCs, murine 
and human monocyte/macrophage cell lines, and BHK-21 cells expressing 
miR-142-3p (BHK-21 w/miR-142-3p). Fold increase in expression is calculated 
compared to expression of miR-142-3p in BHK-21 cells in which miR-142-3p 
expression was undetectable. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Specific deletion of the miR-142-3p binding sites mutations in each of the miR-142-3p binding sites that correspond to the seed 
in the 3’ NTR of wild-type EEEV does not alter replication in BHK-21 


sequence of miR-142-3p. ¢, Replication of wild-type EEEV and 11337 in BHK- 
fibroblasts. a, EEEV 142del virus contains four deletions corresponding tothe 21 cells. n = three independent experiments. Error bars indicate geometric 
complimentary nucleotides in the 3’ NTR that bind to miR-142-3p, eliminating mean + s.d. 
all four miR-142-3p binding sites. b, EEEV 142pm virus contains three point 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Type I IFN attenuates 11337 and 71-77/11337. 


Survival curves in Ifnar1 ~~ mice. n = 8 and 10 (71-77/11337) mice per virus 
from two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | EEEV 11337 and 71-77/11337 infect myeloid 
lineage cells in the PLN. a, Per cent virus-infected cells in PLN in naive, wild- 
type VEEV-, wild-type EEEV-, 71-77-, 11337- and 71-77/11337-infected mice. 
Plots are representative of n = 4 (naive), 5 (71-77) or 6 (71-77/11337) mice 
from two independent experiments. b, c, Wild-type VEEV, 11337 and 71-77/ 
11337 infect myeloid lineage cells in the PLN. b, Representative flow plot from 1 
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mouse of CD11b (y-axis) and CD11c (x-axis) expression on virus-infected cells. 
n =A (naive), 5 (71-77) or 6 (71-77/11337) mice from two independent 
experiments. c, Summary of CD11b and CD11c expression on virus-infected 
cells from wild-type VEEV-, 11337- and 71-77/11337-infected PLNs. Only 
mice with responses above naive mice background levels were used to 
determine CD11b and CD11c expression. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Primers used to generate the translation reporters using the QuikChange II XL mutagenesis kit 


Reporter Primer Name Sequence 
' i te =2) 
EFEV A5'NTR EEEV A5'NTR-F- 5'-agctcggatcctaatacgactcactatagatggagaaagttcatgttgacttagacgca-3 
EEEV A5'NTR-R- 5'-tgcgtctaagtcaacatgaactttctccatctatagtgagtcgtattaggatccgagct-3' 
' im tL aot 
VEEV AS5' NTR VEEV A5'NTR-F 5'-agaggatccctaatacgactcactatagatggagaaagttcacgttgacatcgaggaa-3 
VEEV A5S'NTR-R- 5'-ttcctcgatgtcaacgtgaactttctccatctatagtgagtcgtattagggatcctct-3' 
Host mimic fluc-Not1-F 5'-cccaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaagcggccgcecgtaatcatgtcatagc-3' 
w/Not1 


fluc-Not1-R 5'-gcetatgacatgattacggcggcecgcettttttttttttttttttttttttttttggg-3' 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Primers used in the generation of EEEV mutant viruses 


Virus 


Primer Name 


Sequence 


11337 


142del 


142pm 


EEEV11337-F 
EEEV11337-R 


EEEV-Del-1-2-F 
EEEV-Del-1-2-R 
EEEV-Del-3-4-F 
EEEV-Del-3-4-R 


AmiR-142-1-F 
AmiR-142-1-R 
AmiR-142-2-F 
AmiR-142-2-R 
AmiR-142-3-F 
AmiR-142-3-R 
AmiR-142-4-F 
AmiR-142-4-R 


5’-gacattaacatcttgtcaaccggcagcgcataatgctgtcttttatatc-3’ 


5’ -gatataaaagacagcattatgcgctgccggttgacaagatgttaatgtc-3’ 


5'-catagacattaacatcttgggcagtgtataaggcttcaccctagttcgatgtacttccg-3' 
5'-cggaagtacatcgaactagggtgaagccttatacactgcccaagatgttaatgtctatg-3' 
5'-ctttataatcaggcataattgggtaatataccgcctggcagcgcataatgctgtc-3' 


5'-gacagcattatgcgctgccaggcggtatattacccaattatgcctgattataaag-3' 


5’-taacatcttgtcaaccacataactcaagaggcagtgta-3’ 

5’ -attgtagaacagttggtgtattgagttctccgtcacat-3’ 
5’-taaggctgtcttactaaactcaagattcaccctag-3’ 
5’-ctagggtgaatcttgagtttagtaagacagcectta-3’ 
5’-gcataattgccgtatatacaattactcaagaggtaatataccgcctcttataaa-3’ 
5’ -tttataagaggcggtatattacctcttgagtaattgtatatacggcaattatgc-3’ 
5’ -ataccgcctcttataaactcaagaggcagcgc-3' 


5’-gcegctgectcttgagtttataagaggcggtat-3’ 
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RecA bundles mediate homology pairing between 
distant sisters during DNA break repair 


Christian Lesterlin', Graeme Ball', Lothar Schermelleh! & David J. Sherratt! 


DNA double-strand break (DSB) repair by homologous recom- 
bination has evolved to maintain genetic integrity in all organisms’. 
Although many reactions that occur during homologous recombi- 
nation are known’ °, it is unclear where, when and how they occur in 
cells. Here, by using conventional and super-resolution microscopy, 
we describe the progression of DSB repair in live Escherichia coli. 
Specifically, we investigate whether homologous recombination can 
occur efficiently between distant sister loci that have segregated to 
opposite halves of an E. colicell. We show that a site-specific DSB in 
one sister can be repaired efficiently using distant sister homology. 
After RecBCD processing of the DSB, RecA is recruited to the cut 
locus, where it nucleates into a bundle that contains many more RecA 
molecules than can associate with the two single-stranded DNA regions 
that form at the DSB. Mature bundles extend along the long axis of 
the cell, in the space between the bulk nucleoid and the inner mem- 
brane. Bundle formation is followed by pairing, in which the two 
ends of the cut locus relocate at the periphery of the nucleoid and 
together move rapidly towards the homology of the uncut sister. After 
sister locus pairing, RecA bundles disassemble and proteins that act 
late in homologous recombination are recruited to give viable recom- 
binants 1-2-generation-time equivalents after formation of the initial 
DSB. Mutated RecA proteins that do not form bundles are defective 
in sister pairing and in DSB-induced repair. This work reveals an 
unanticipated role of RecA bundles in channelling the movement 
of the DNA DSB ends, thereby facilitating the long-range homology 
search that occurs before the strand invasion and transfer reactions. 

Although repair of DSBs by homologous recombination is efficient 
in E. coli, it is not known whether homologous recombination events 
are restricted to the ~15 min period in which sister loci remain in close 
association after replication*”, or whether homologous recombination 
can occur between distant segregated sister loci (~1.3 um apart). To 
test whether segregated distant sisters can undergo recombination when 
a site-specific DSB was introduced into one sister ~1 megabase pairs 
(Mb) from the replication oriC, we expressed small amounts of unstable 
I-Scel endonuclease® so that most cells had only one of two sisters 
cleaved, and repaired the DSB efficiently in reactions that required 
RecABCD (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Fluorescent ParB protein binding to DNA on either side of the cut site 
allowed us to monitor the fate of cut and uncut loci. After DSB induction, 
loss and randomized positioning of foci occurred when compared to 
the uncut control, in which one-focus cells had the focus displaced 
slightly from mid-cell and two-focus cells had the foci on either side of 
mid-cell. Time-lapse analysis showed focus pairing, accompanied by 
increased fluorescence and focus loss dependent on RecBCD degrada- 
tion; events absent in wild-type cells (Fig. 1A, C and Extended Data 
Figs la, 2). RecABCD-dependent sister pairing occurred on average 
~100 min after induction of I-Scel expression and persisted for ~50 min 
before sister re-segregation (Fig. 1A). The two ends of the DSB remained 
in proximity after cutting and during subsequent processing, supporting 
schemes in which both DNA ends are engaged in homologous recom- 
bination repair (Fig. 1C and Extended Data Fig. 2A), as reported for 
eukaryotic repair’. The behaviour of fluorescent foci marking each of 


the cut ends was similar, with the foci moving to the cell periphery after 
cutting (compare Fig. 1A and Extended Data Fig. 1b, d). RecBCD pro- 
cessing of the DSB was bidirectional, consistent with efficient loading 
of RecBCD complexes onto both ends of the break. The rate of DNA 
degradation in the absence of RecA was ~190 bps_' per RecBCD com- 
plex, eventually leading to complete nucleoid degradation (Fig. 1C, D, 
Extended Data Fig. 2B, C, Supplementary Video 1 and Supplementary 
Discussion). 

RecBCD-dependent recruitment of RecA to the DSB was assayed in 
cells expressing a carboxy-terminal fusion of RecA to green fluorescent 
protein (GFP) and wild-type RecA, both expressed from wild-type 
chromosomal recA promoters. These cells exhibited wild-type repair 
and recombination, whereas those expressing RecA-GFP alone were 
not fully repair proficient® (Extended Data Fig. 3A). Before DSB induc- 
tion, ~95% of cells showed RecA-GFP fluorescence that was uniformly 
distributed throughout the cell, with ~5% of cells having fluorescent 
spots that were not associated with a marked locus (21% colocalization) 
(Extended Data Fig. 3B). After DSB induction, fluorescent RecA spots 
appeared close to or coincident with one of the two marked sister loci 
(64% colocalization; Fig. 2a, b). The transient RecA spots nucleated 
rapidly into filamentous structures that we term RecA bundles, which 
had formed their maximum length by ~13 min and most often extended 
along the cell (Fig. 2c, dand Supplementary Video 2). The DSB-induced 
stimulation of RecA spot and bundle formation required RecBCD pro- 
cessing of the cut ends (Fig. 2e). 

Rapid sister locus pairing occurred ~47 min after RecA bundle forma- 
tion (Fig. 2f, g). During this period, no consistent changes in bundle 
architecture occurred and no significant turnover of RecA within the 
mature bundle structure was observed by fluorescence recovery after 
photobleaching (FRAP; Extended Data Fig. 3C and Supplementary 
Video 3). Once initiated, sister focus pairing was rapid (within 5 min 
in 69% of events) and was asymmetric, with the cut sister travelling 
~84% of the ~1.3 um distance between sister loci (Fig. 2h). Although 
the cut and uncut loci had similar diffusion coefficients (D,,,), the 
movement of the cut locus was 5-7-fold more directional than the 
uncut locus, indicative of channelling of the movement of the cut locus 
(Fig. 2h and Extended Data Fig. 4A). 

We propose that nucleation of RecA onto the single-stranded (ss) DNA 
ends formed by RecBCD processing at the DSB triggers polymerization 
of RecA into bundles, which are required for pairing between distant 
sisters. RecA bundles disassembled rapidly and unidirectionally ~17 min 
after pairing of the sister loci, possibly triggered by the loss of the ssDNA- 
RecA ends upon strand invasion (Fig. 2i, ) and Supplementary Video 2). 
After pairing, sisters re-segregated and cells re-established normal growth, 
cell division and chromosome segregation (Fig. 2k, summary diagram). 
In parallel, we have shown that DSB induction and bundle formation 
are followed by the recruitment of PriA and RecG recombination proteins, 
which promote replication restart and recombination intermediate pro- 
cessing. By contrast, RecN was recruited early to the break (Extended 
Data Fig. 4B, C and Supplementary Discussion). Bundles of wild-type 
RecA that formed in response to DSBs were also observed in fixed cells 
using immunocytochemistry and in live cells with a more functional 
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Figure 1 | Effects of DSB induction on positioning of adjacent chromosome 
loci. A, a, schematic of DSB induction. b, Snapshot analysis of downstream end 
(DSe) focus localization before (left) and after (right) 60 min of DSB induction. 
ISD, mean inter-sister distance. c, Time-lapse analysis (5 min per frame) of 

DSe focus dynamics. B, Distributions of DSe foci along the cell diameter before 
and after 60 min of DSB induction. Data are shown for cut sites that changed 


fusion between RecA803 and red fluorescent protein (RFP) (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). Furthermore, repair-deficient cells expressing RecA(K72A)- 
GFP, which fails to bind ATP, did not form spots or bundles, whereas 
cells expressing RecA(K72R)-GFP, which binds ATP but is hydrolysis 
impaired’°, formed weak spots close to the cut locus (0.49 + 0.2 um), 
consistent with RecA(K72R) forming filaments on ssDNA and initiat- 
ing strand transfer in vitro’. Nevertheless, the RecA(K72R)-GFP spots 
failed to nucleate bundles, and recA*””® cells did not show sister pairing 
and were repair deficient (Extended Data Fig. 5). These data demonstrate 
that RecA bundles are physiologically relevant forms of RecA that are 
critical for homologous recombination repair between distant regions 
of homology. 

To gain more insight into RecA bundle architecture and function, we 
used super-resolution three-dimensional structured illumination micro- 
scopy (3D-SIM) and live-cell time-lapse imaging (Fig. 3). RecA bundles 
most frequently adopted overall longitudinal trajectories, with some 
radial writhing (Supplementary Video 4) and were located between the 
surface of the nucleoid and the inner membrane. Bundles may be excluded 
from the nucleoid because of their size, as are ~20-nm-diameter ribo- 
somes?!, and their localization at the cell membrane could arise because 
of association of activated forms of RecA with phospholipid mem- 
branes”. 3D-SIM showed that 91% of bundles were associated with 
at least one sister focus, confirming the earlier data (Fig. 3A, Extended 
Data Fig. 3B and Supplementary Video 5). Bundles were on average 
~1.4-pm long and typically consisted of a ~160-nm-thick central 
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position after DSB induction. C, DSB-induced reduction of the fraction of cells 
with DSe and upstream-end (USe) foci is RecBCD dependent and indicates 
simultaneous processing of both DSB ends. Error bars indicate standard 
deviations. D, DSe and USe foci remain coincident during sister pairing 

and subsequent sister separation. 


region bounded by thinner (=120nm) extensions (Extended Data 
Fig. 3B). 3D-SIM time-lapse analysis revealed that the central region 
was relatively immobile whereas the thin extensions moved rapidly and 
appeared to probe the inner cell compartment (Fig. 3A and Supplemen- 
tary Videos 6, 7). 

Bundles contained ~70% of the normal pool of cellular RecA, esti- 
mated to be ~4,640 + 1,908 molecules per cell, independently of the 
presence of spots or bundles (Fig. 3B, C, Extended Data Fig. 3D and 
Supplementary Discussion). The rate of RecA incorporation into DSB- 
induced bundles was ~4 monomers per second, which compares with 
an in vitro rate of 0.5-7 monomers per second per DNA end or nuc- 
leation point’**. We estimate that >85% of RecA molecules present in 
bundles are likely to be DNA free and additional to the two presynaptic 
ssDNA-RecA filaments that we propose nucleate bundle formation 
(Supplementary Discussion). DNA-free RecA filaments and bundles 
can form in vitro'*'®, and have a similar architecture to that of RecA- 
DNA filaments’. The observed ~1.4-j1m length of RecA bundles 
is less than the ~2.5-1m-long twin filament that would form from 
~3,200 RecA molecules nucleating onto the two ssDNA ends at the 
break. Thus, RecA bundles may contain lateral filaments, potentially 
explaining the thicker central regions of the bundles. RecA bundles 
have been observed in previous light microscopy and electron micro- 
scopy studies, and have been shown to appear in response to DNA 
damage in E. coli*”°?', and in response to DSBs in Bacillus subtilis”. In 
the latter case, spots appeared close to the site of the DSB and extended into 
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Figure 2 | RecA bundle formation and disassembly, and RecA-mediated 
sister locus pairing. a, RecA-GFP spot formation in relation to the cut locus 
during sister pairing using wide-field microscopy. b, Histograms of the mean 
distance (D) between the centres of RecA spots and the closest DSe focus with 
the percentage of colocalization (when D < 0.5 tm). Spont., spontaneous. 

c, Wide-field imaging of nucleation of RecA bundles from RecA-GFP spots at 
the DSe. d, Time-lapse images (time in minutes indicated by prime symbol) 
and analysis of RecA-GFP bundle formation. e, Snapshot analysis of RecB- 
dependent RecA-GFP bundle formation as a function of DSB-induction time 
(500 cells analysed for each data set). f, Wide-field imaging of RecA-GFP 


longitudinal bundles, whose formation was dependent on the B. subtilis 
RecBCD orthologue, AddAB. Nevertheless, their physiological signifi- 
cance has been unclear, although it was proposed that RecA bundles 
are inactive storage forms*”*. 

Our data demonstrate conclusively that DSB-induced homology 
pairing can occur between distant segregated sister loci, and therefore 
homologous recombination is not restricted to the ~15 min cohesion 
period after replication. We propose that RecA bundles actively facil- 
itate the process of locus pairing between distant sisters, thereby lead- 
ing to eventual homology-directed strand invasion. The observation 
that sister pairing is not necessarily accompanied by bundle shortening 
suggests that the DNA ends move along the bundle. This could be driven 
by sliding between RecA filaments within the bundle, as proposed for 
ParM-mediated DNA movement”’, a treadmilling mechanism in which 
RecA filament growth at the leading edge and disassembly in the region 
of the cut locus could lead to rapid pairing, or a process in which a 
motor-like protein associated with the cut ends moves along the bundle, 
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bundle before sister pairing. g, Histograms of the timing of bundle formation 
and disassembly as respect to sister pairing (time-lapse analysis; n events). 

h, Mobility of sister loci during sister pairing. DSe focus positions over 300s 
time lapse (5s per frame) during pairing, with corresponding kymograph and 
mobility parameters. See Extended Data Fig. 4 and Methods for definition and 
determination of directionality (Dir.). Trav., travelling. i, Wide-field imaging of 
RecA-GFP bundle disassembly after DSe sister pairing. j, Time-lapse images 
and analysis of RecA-GFP bundle disassembly. k, Schematic of DSB-end and 
RecA dynamics during DSB repair by E. coli homologous recombination, based 
on integration of all data. Error bars indicate standard deviations. 


akin to other motor proteins moving along cytoskeletal elements. Mecha- 
nisms in which pairing arises in part as ‘passive’ one-dimensional 
diffusion along a restraining bundle would still require a process that 
directs the cut locus towards the opposite side of the cell. In any of these 
scenarios, the channelled movement of the cut ends would be ‘blind’ to 
the uncut sister until a local homology search accompanied by strand 
invasion generated the strand transfer complex whose processing leads 
to completed recombination products. It follows, therefore, that nuc- 
leation ofa RecA spot into a bundle should occur irrespective of whether 
sister homology is present. Consistent with this, RecA bundles formed 
at similar frequencies regardless of whether sister homology was pre- 
sent (Extended Data Fig. 3E and Supplementary Discussion). The two- 
step mechanism we propose only needs to be used when sister homology 
is distant from the cut locus; immediately after replication, when sister 
loci remain in close proximity, DSB repair by homologous recombina- 
tion might occur simply by the canonical mechanism of strand inva- 
sion and transfer. 
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The formation of RecA bundles and equivalent structures in other 
organisms may bea general mechanism for channelling the movement 
of damaged DNA loci, thereby enabling a genome-wide homology search 
in a cell compartment at the periphery of the nucleoid. As other repair 
proteins are known to interact with RecA and its orthologues, bundles 
may promote the binding and movement of other players in DNA repair. 
In eukaryotes, homologous recombination may also fall into two classes, 
defined by the distance the homology search needs to take. For example, 
allelic events between cohesed sisters and between paired homologues 
in meiosis do not involve distant pairing events. By contrast, non-allelic 
homologous recombination events, or those between homologous mito- 
tic chromosomes, may use processes that involve the equivalent of 
RecA bundles to facilitate the homology search, a process that may 
take longer, as observed for homologous recombination between homo- 
logues intermediates’. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Bacteria were derivatives of E. coli K-12 TB28 (MG1655; AlacIZYA). Mutations 
were introduced by A-Red recombination or P1 transduction. Cells were grown at 
30°C in M9 0.2% glucose and antibiotics when required. Exponentially growing 
cells (Agoonm 0.1-0.2) were used for microscopy. Full details of bacteria and 
plasmids used, as well as protocols for sample preparation, imaging and analyses 
can be found in Methods. 
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METHODS 

Bacterial strains and growth. All strains are derivatives of E. coli K12 TB28 
(MG1655; AlacIZYA”). Cells were grown at 30 °C in M9 media supplemented with 
0.2% glucose. Ampicillin (100 pg ml '), kanamycin (50 pg ml ~ ty, chloramphenicol 
(20 pg ml © 1) and tetracycline (10 pg ml ~ ') were added when required. Expression 
of I-SceI endonuclease from an arabinose-inducible promoter” was induced by the 
addition of 0.2% arabinose. Intracellular localization of chromosomal loci flanking 
the I-SceIl cut site was visualized by fluorescent wide-field microscopy using two 
distinct ParB/parS systems”°. Mutations were generally constructed by A-Red recom- 
bination”’ and further introduced into the strain of interest by P1 transduction. 
When needed, the DNA region between the two frt sites (cam/kan resistance genes) 
was removed using Flp recombinase expressed from pCP20 (ref. 27). 
Microscopy sample preparation. All microscopy experiments were performed 
on live cells growing in exponential phase (Agoo nm ~0.1-0.2). Cells were trans- 
ferred from liquid culture to a slide mounted with 1% agarose in M9 glucose 0.2% 
medium and incubated during microscopy at the required temperature using an 
incubation chamber. 3D-SIM snapshots were performed at 24°C with cells cov- 
ered with precision cover glass, thickness no. 1.5H (170 ym + 5 um; Marienfeld 
Superior) using immersion oil with a refractive index of 1.512 to minimize spher- 
ical aberration. For time lapses after DSB induction, arabinose 0.2% was added to 
the liquid culture for 30 min before the cell were mounted on the slide. Nucleoids 
were visualized using 4 ug ml”! 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI), and cell 
membranes were visualized using 1 jg ml’ FM4-64 (Life Technologies). 
Wide-field microscopy, 3D-SIM and FRAP imaging. Conventional wide-field 
fluorescence microscopy was carried out on an Eclipse TE2000-U microscope 
(Nikon), equipped with a X 100/1.4 oil PlanApo objective and either a Cool-Snap 
HQ CCD or a QuantEM camera (Photometrics), and using Metamorph software 
for image acquisition. Super-resolution 3D-SIM imaging as well as conventional 
wide-field imaging was performed on a DeltaVision OMX V3 (Applied Precision/ 
GE Healthcare) equipped with a Blaze SIM module, a X60/1.42 oil UPlanSApo 
objective (Olympus), 405 nm, 488 nm and 593 nm diode lasers and three sCMOS 
cameras (PCO). The fast-live mode enabled ultra-high-speed illumination and 
simultaneous or sequential acquisition of multiple-colour three-dimensional stacks 
of RecA-GFP/DAPI, RecA-~GFP/FM4-64, RecA-GFP/mCherry or RecA-~GFP 
alone. For each colour, the raw 3D-SIM stacks were composed of 225 images 
(512 X 512 pixels) consisting of 15 z-sections (125 nm z-distance, sample thickness 
of 1.750 1m), with 15 images per z-section with the striped illumination pattern*”” 
rotated to the three angles (— 60°, 0°, +60°) and shifted in five phase steps. Acquisition 
settings were as follows: RecA—GFP, 2-5 ms exposure with 488 nm laser (attenu- 
ated to 10% transmission); DAPI, 20 ms exposure with 405 nm laser (100% trans- 
mission); FM4-64, 30 ms exposure with 593 nm laser (100% transmission). Total 
acquisition times per stack were 1.8s for RecA-GFP, and ~10s for RecA-GFP/ 
DAPI and RecA-GFP/FM4-64. Note that simultaneous imaging of RecA-GFP 
and DSe foci (ParB-mCherry) was performed in 3D-SIM mode for RecA-GFP and 
conventional wide-field mode for ParB-mCherry. The 3D-SIM raw data was 
computationally reconstructed with SoftWoRx 6.0 (Applied Precision) using a 
Wiener filter setting of 0.002 and channel specifically measured optical transfer 
functions to generate a super-resolution three-dimensional image stack with a 
lateral (x-y) resolution of 100-130 nm (wavelength dependent) and an axial (z) 
resolution of ~300 nm. In the reconstruction process the pixel size is halved from 
80nm to 40nm and the pixel number doubled in order to meet the Nyquist 
sampling criterion. The number of pixels in the conventional images of DSe foci 
were doubled using Priism (Image Visualization Environment; http://msg.ucsf. 
edu/IVE/) in order to merge with 3D-SIM images. A constrained iterative three- 
dimensional image deconvolution was applied to conventional wide-field data in 
SoftWorX 6.0. Images from the different colour channels were registered with align- 
ment parameters obtained from calibration measurements with 0.2-jum-diameter 
TetraSpeck beads (Life Technologies) using the OMX Editor software (C. Weisiger 
and J. Sedat, unpublished). FRAP experiments were performed with an UltraVIEW 
VoX spinning disk confocal system with Photokinesis module (PerkinElmer) 
assembled on an LX8 microscope (Olympus) equipped with an C9100-13 EMCCD 
camera (Hamamatsu) and a X100/1.4 oil PlanApo objective (Olympus). Photo- 
bleaching of a small diffraction-limited spot was carried out with a focused 488 nm 
laser beam (100 ms with AOTF set to 50% transmission). Fluorescence intensity 
measurements of the unbleached and bleached regions were performed using 
ImageJ (http://rsbweb.nih.gov/ij/). Values were normalized to those of initial pre- 
bleaching images. 

Snapshot and time-lapse analysis. Snapshot analysis was performed with the 
MicrobeTracker suite*® extended by custom MATLAB routines that we specifically 
developed to generate focus positioning dotplots, histograms of 0/1/2-focus cell 
fractions, two-colour cell-type counting, ISD, USe-DSe focus distance, focus posi- 
tion along the cell long x-axis (length) and short y-axis (width). Distributions of 
DSe foci along the cell diameter presented Fig. 1B were determined by subdividing 


cells into five cell slices of equivalent areas as previously described*’. Stoichiometry 
of RecA was determined by convolving the total fluorescence in recA-GFP cells and 
comparing it to that of mukB-GFP cells for which MukB stoichiometry is known”. 
Total intracellular fluorescence intensity distribution analysis was performed on 
images resulting from the average projection of 15 z-sections (125 nm z-distance) 
corresponding to a sample thickness of 1.750 um, using MicrobeTracker. Our estim- 
ate of RecA stoichiometry is in the range of previous estimates’ **. Fluorescent 
particle tracking during long time lapses (>30 s per frame) was performed using a 
semi-automated custom MATLAB routine as previously described*’. Mean square 
displacement (MSD) in x and y dimensions and directionality of movement were 
obtained by running the View5D plug-in (ImageJ) on short time lapses (300 s; 5s 
per frame). The apparent two-dimensional diffusion coefficient (D,,,) was calcu- 
lated from the initial slope of MSD plotted against time (t) using MSDxy = 4(Dapp)t. 
The directionality of movement reflects the fraction of the overall displacement 
(Ad, _,), compared to the total distance travelled by the focus (Ad; + Ad)...+ Ad,); 
that is, directionality = (Ad,—,/(Ad, + Ad3...+ Ad,)). 

Immunocytochemistry. Cells were fixed in phosphate buffered saline with para- 
formaldehyde 5% (pH 7.2) and glutaraldehyde 0.06% and immobilized on poly-L- 
lysine slides (Poly-prep; Sigma-Aldrich), followed by treatment with lysozyme 
1 pg ml~!. Immunocytochemistry was performed using rabbit anti-RecA polyclonal 
antibodies (Abnova), which were revealed using anti-rabbit secondary antibodies 
conjugated to Alexa 594 (Life Technologies). Coverslips were mounted with Vectashield 
mounting medium (Vector Laboratories). 

Flow cytometry. Cells were grown in M9 glucose at 30°C and sampled in late 
stationary phase, exponential phase (A¢o9 nm ~0.15) and 3 h after incubation with 
cephalexin and rifampicin (run-out). Cell samples were prepared as described”* 
except that Syto16 (Life Technologies) was used to stain DNA. Analysis was per- 
formed on FACScalibur flow cytometer (BD Biosciences). Data files were analysed 
using CellQuest (BD Biosciences) and Weasel (WEHI; http://www.wehi.edu.au/). 
Introduction of DSBs by I-Scel. The Rec” strain, in which DSBs were initially 
induced, corresponds to TB28 with both the I-Scel cut site and the gene encoding 
the I-Scel endonuclease inserted into codA-cynR and araB chromosome loci, respect- 
ively. The I-Scel~ cassette carries frt-cam-parSP1-frt-3y,* -I-Scel*-parSPMT1-3y, , 
where I-SceI™ stands for the cut site (5'-TAGGGATAACAGGGTAAT-3’), + or — 
stands for the orientation of 5’-GCTGGTGG-3’ x-sites” and frt indicates the Flp 
site-specific recombination sites. parS sites were amplified from pGBKD3-parSPMT1 
and pGBKD3-parSP1 plasmids”. The cassette was integrated into the codA-cynR 
intergenic region of the MG1655 chromosome (356.6 kb) or into the ydeO-ydeP 
intergenic region (1,581.7 kb) by A-Red recombination” and further transferred by 
P1 transduction into TB28. The wild-type allele of an I-SceI gene under the control 
of an arabinose-inducible promoter (carried by the pDL2655 plasmid described 
previously”’) was fused to 1X c-Myc tag followed by the DAS+ 4-degron tag in its C 
terminus*! amplified from pROD60. This plasmid carrying a 6-amino-acid linker, 
Myc tag, 2-amino-acid linker and the DAS+4 degron tag (SAGSAAEQKLISEED 
LSSAANDENYSENYADAS) was as described”. The I-SceI-degron construct was 
tested for its reduced efficiency to linearize an I-Scel“S-carrying plasmid after 
induction with 0.2% arabinose in vivo. Para I-Scel-frt-kan or Parql-Scel-degron- 
frt-kan constructs were inserted in the araB gene (70 kb) of MG1655/pKD46 by 
the process of A-Red recombination and further transferred into TB28 by P1 
transduction. The recA gene with its P,..4 promoter region were amplified from 
K12 genomic DNA and subsequently integrated downstream of the fhuB gene on 
the MG1655 chromosome (171 kb on the chromosome) by A-Red recombination 
and transferred into TB28 by P1 transduction (referred as fhuB::recA-cat). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | DSB induction. a, DSBs were introduced using 
the I-SceI endonuclease. The I-Scel cutting site (I-SceI) is an 18 bp site 
(5'-TAGGGATAACAGGGTAAT-3’) that was inserted 1,067 kb from oriC on 
the right replichore (codA-cynR intergenic region). I-SceI™ is flanked by an 
upstream parS-P1 site (USe; 1.2kb upstream of the cut) and a downstream 
parS-PMT]1 site (DSe; 0.6 kb downstream of the cut) that binds different 
fluorescent ParB proteins. In vivo localization of USe and DSe was monitored in 
live cells by expressing the fluorescent fusions of the corresponding ParBP1- 
and ParBPMT1-binding proteins from pFHC2973 or pMS11. The I-Scel gene 
controlled by the arabinose-inducible promoter was expressed from the araB 
locus of the chromosome (782 kb from oriC), or alternatively expressed from a 
plasmid when a higher level of cutting was required. Two alleles of the I-SceI 
gene were used, namely the wt allele and an unstable allele carrying a degron tag 
(I-SceIMycpas). The construction of the system is detailed in Methods. b, Cell 
viability of Rec* and recA cells was assayed by plating efficiency after induction 
of I-SceIycpas- Colony-forming units (c.f.u. ml) were counted 0, 30, 60, 120 
and 180 min after addition of 0.2% arabinose in a steady-state population 
(ODeo0nm = 0.2). Values at t = 0 were normalized to 1. Bottom, Southern blot 
shows the efficiency of DSB induction for the same time points, and the level of 
DSBs measured from three independent experiments. A cynT probe (500 bp) 
was used to visualize the substrate: a 12 kb SacII fragment containing the I-SceI 
cut site, or the product of restriction by I-Scel (downstream 3.1 kb fragment). 
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Conditions were used in which 60 min after I-Scel was induced, most cells with 
segregated sisters received no more than a single DSB, consistent with the 
overall level of cutting observed biochemically (~57%) and the dependence 
on RecA for survival. c, Flow cytometry showing the DNA content distribution 
of TB28 strains in the stationary phase, during exponential growth (M9 glucose 
30°C) and after rifampicin/cephalexin run-out. Subpopulations harbouring 

1 or 2 chromosome equivalents after run-out indicate the number of replication 
origins per cell (1.91), which was used to calculate the C (DNA synthesis 
period) + D (time between completion of DNA replication and cell division) 
period (74 min) using Helmstetter’s model (origin per cell = gers) (ref. 43). 
A summary of the cell cycle parameters is shown. All experiments were 
performed in identical growth conditions in which cells harbour only one 
replicating chromosome, with initiation of replication occurring ~6 min after 
birth in the T = 80 min cell cycle. d, Snapshot analysis of USe localization 
before (left) and after (right) 60 min of DSB induction showed an identical 
pattern compared with DSe (Fig. 1A). From left to right: ratio of cells with 

0, 1 or 2 foci; dot plots of USe foci positions as a function of cell length; 
histograms of USe position along the cell long axis and the ISD (in jim) are 
shown. Bottom, a plot of ISD against cell length shows that DSB induction 
triggers the global decrease of ISD values and generates a population of long 
cells with reduced ISD (framed in green), revealing the pairing of sister loci. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Consequences of DSB induction. A, Analysis of 
DSB-induced DS¢e sister pairing in Rec” cells. a, Time-lapse particle tracking of 
DSe foci (5 min per frame) with indicative images (every 20 min) showing 
pairing between segregated sister loci (DSB was induced 30 min before the 
beginning of time-lapse acquisition). The red dashed line indicates the sister- 
pairing event and the grey area indicates the pairing period. b, DSe focus 
fluorescence intensity quantification performed on two consecutive frames— 
that is, before and after pairing—shows that the one focus observed after pairing 
retained 104 + 15% of the added fluorescence of the previous sister focus 
(normalized at 100%), consistent with colocalization of the two localization 
arrays. c, Distances between DSe and USe focus centres remained unchanged 
upon DSB induction in Rec’ and recA cells, indicating that both DNA ends 
remain coincident throughout cutting, pairing and repair. d, Summary diagram 
of sister pairing that occurred 103 + 46 min after DSB induction and lasted 
for 50 + 34 min (grey area). Once initiated, pairing occurred rapidly (<5 min) 
and engaged both DSB ends. B, a, DSB induction generated a variety of cell 
types harbouring 0, 1 or 2 DSe foci with 0, 1 or 2 USe due to loss of the DSe 
and/or USe foci. One image for each of the nine cell types is shown with their 
quantification 0, 60 and 120 min after DSB induction in Rec‘ and recA strains. 
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These data are displayed using a square density representation. This was 
obtained with a custom MATLAB code that uses the data generated by the 
spotfinderM function of MicrobeTracker software. Only cells >3.3 1m are 
considered in order to focus the analysis on the fraction of cells in which 

the I-Scel cut site region (codA-cynR) has already segregated. b, Two-colour 
time-lapse analysis after DSB induction showed that DSe and USe foci 
belonging to the same DSB disappeared within 0-5 min from one another 

in 71% of cases (green and red lines), and recovered within 0-10 min from one 
another in 87% of cases (green and red arrows), consistent with bidirectional 
processing of the two ends of the DSB by RecBCD (see Supplementary 
Discussion). C, Time-lapse analysis of RecBCD-mediated complete 
degradation of the nucleoid after DSB induction in recA cells. One example 
is shown with nucleoid DNA stained with DAPI (green), cell membranes 
stained with FM4-64 (red). The decrease in fluorescence intensity of nucleoids 
undergoing degradation (red curve) was measured and reflects the rate of DNA 
degradation in vivo (Supplementary Video 1). Decrease in fluorescence of 
non-degraded nucleoids is accounted for by photobleaching of the DAPI 
(blue curve). The overall rate of DNA degradation was 23.2 kb min ! 

(386 bps‘); that is, 193 bps ' per RecBCD complex (n = 38 cells analysed). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | RecA bundle characterization. A, Survival after 
ultraviolet (UV) irradiation shows complementation of recA-gfp allele 
sensitivity (SS0385 strain) by expression of a wild-type recA gene in the fhuB 
ectopic locus of the chromosome or from a plasmid (pSC101-recA). RecA-~GFP 
strain (TB28, recA-gfp, fhuB::recA) showed a level of UV resistance similar to 
the wild-type (w#) strain. B, a, Snapshot analysis of RecA—-GFP structures 
induced by DSBs. Each image was obtained by projection of a three- 
dimensional stack (15 z-sections of 125 nm z-distance) of 3D-SIM images for 
RecA-GFP (green) merged with wide-field images for DSe (red). Before DSB 
induction, RecA is diffuse in most cells (95%) and spontaneous spots are distant 
from DSe foci. Sixty minutes after DSB induction, RecA spots form in close 
proximity to a DSe focus and RecA bundles are observed in 29% of total cells, 
regardless of whether cells have one or two DSe foci. b, Bundle length (nm), and 
the thickness of the large central body and the thinner extensions is shown in 
the histogram on the left (nm). The width of the thinner extensions (=100 nm) 
corresponds to the lateral resolution limit of 3D-SIM (see Supplementary 
Videos 2-7). c, In cells with two DSe foci and a RecA bundle, 47% of RecA—GFP 
bundles were associated with one DSe focus and 44% were associated with both 
DSe foci. C, FRAP of RecA bundles. Fluorescence intensities of bleached (green 


RecA bundle 
induced from 
DSB locus 


AR 


curve) and non-bleached regions (blue curve) of RecA bundles were monitored 
up to 1,500 after bleaching. No fluorescence recovery was observed 
throughout this period, as shown by the indicative time-lapse images below. 
The green and blue boxes indicate the bleached and non-bleached regions of the 
bundle, respectively (time in s). Initial fluorescence was normalized to 1 
(Supplementary Video 3). D, RecA bundle formation after UV irradiation. The 
ratio of cells with RecA bundle(s) after irradiation with UV light (50J m 7) was 
measured, as was the total fluorescence intensity of RecA-GFP. The level of the 
SOS response, induced in response to DNA damage, was reported by the 
expression of the m-cherry gene controlled by the PsulA SOS-inducible 
promoter. Time-lapse images of RecA-GFP after UV irradiation confirms 
rapid bundle formation after UV treatment and snapshot images show multiple 
bundles present in most cells 45 min after UV irradiation (Supplementary 
Video 8). E, Relative frequencies of RecA bundles and RecA spots 60 min after 
DSB induction at codA (356.6 kb) or ydeO (1,581.7 kb) cut sites. ydeO and codA 
loci have different replication-segregation timings as manifested by the 
fractions of two-focus cells (8% and 69%, respectively). Images below show the 
morphology of RecA bundles observed in those two cell populations (see 
Supplementary Discussion). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Movement of loci after DSB induction and 
recruitment of recombination proteins. A, a, Mobility analysis of uncut 
loci. b, Comparative mobilities of long-travelling and the short-travelling sister 
foci during DSB-induced sister pairing. c, Mean square displacement values 
(MSDs), and MSD scaling parameters («); « = 0.5 for the uncut locus compared 
with 0.69 for the long-travelling sister and 0.41 for the short-travelling one. 
This compares with « = 1 for diffusive movement and « = 2 for processive 
movement. d, Summary showing the diffusion coefficients Dapp, the 
directionality of movement and the scaling factor values for uncut loci, and 
long- and short-travelling loci. B, Survival after UV irradiation of cells 
expressing RecN-YPet, PriA—YPet and RecG-YPet fluorescent proteins 
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expressed from their endogenous promoters in their normal chromosomal 
position. All four fusion proteins were recombination proficient, as 
demonstrated by resistance to UV irradiation. C, Histogram of the fraction 
of cells harbouring RecN-YPet, RecG-YPet or PriA-YPet fusions showing 
DSB-induced focus formation in Rec", but not in recB cells. Averages and 
standard deviations are calculated form snapshot images of three independent 
experiments. Bottom, the percentage of RecN-YPet, PriA-YPet and RecG- 
YPet foci that colocalized (<0.5 lm apart) with a DSe focus is shown with 
indicative images. Residence times (s) of these foci, estimated by time-lapse 
analysis, are indicated (see Supplementary Discussion). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | RecA bundles are not artefacts and require that 
RecA can bind ATP. a, Immunocytochemistry using anti-RecA antibodies 
and Alexa-594-conjugated secondary antibodies. Left, bundles formed by wild- 
type RecA 60 min after DSB induction (in >25% of analysable cells) or 10 min 
after UV induction (in >80% of analysable cells). In the recA™’/recA-gfp 
diploid strain, bundles were visualized both by immunocytochemistry and by 
direct observation of RecA-GFP. b, Visualization of RecA803—RFP upon DNA 
damage induction. Merge of phase contrast and RFP images acquired with 
conventional fluorescent microscopy are shown. RecA803-RFP appeared 
diffuse in the cell before damage induction, and showed bundle formation 


similar to that observed with the RecA—GFP fusion after DSB induction (same 
conditions as in Figs 1 and 2) or UV irradiation (10J m ”). Histogram presents 
the fractions of cells with RecA803-RFP bundles in corresponding conditions. 
c, Survival of cells carrying different recA alleles after DSB induction and 

UV irradiation (10J m~*), estimated by a plating assay. d, 3D-SIM images 

of RecA-GFP, RecA(K72A)-GFP and RecA(K72R)-GFP fusions after DSB 
induction (same conditions as in Figs 1 and 2) or UV induction (10J m ”). 
Histograms present the fraction of cells with diffuse fluorescence, cells with 
RecA spots or RecA bundles (‘others’ corresponds to cells with saturated 
signal or aberrant morphologies). 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature13003 


Corrigendum: IGFBP-4 is an 
inhibitor of canonical Wnt signalling 


required for cardiogenesis 
Weidong Zhu, Ichiro Shiojima, Yuzuru Ito, Zhi Li, 
Hiroyuki Ikeda, Masashi Yoshida, Atsuhiko T. Naito, 
Jun-ichiro Nishi, Hiroo Ueno, Akihiro Umezawa, 
Tohru Minamino, Toshio Nagai, Akira Kikuchi, 
Makoto Asashima & Issei Komuro 


Nature 454, 345-349 (2008); doi:10.1038/nature07027 


It has recently been brought to our attention that some of the lanes in 
the reverse-transcriptase-mediated polymerase chain reaction (RT-PCR) 
analyses of this Letter appear to be duplicated. Specifically, two B-actin 
bands in Fig. 1c, lanes 1, 4 and 6 of the ~MHC bands and lanes 1 and 6 
of the GAT A4 bands in Fig. 3e, lane 1 of the Nkx2.5 band and lane 3 of 
the GATA4 band in Supplementary Fig. 3e, and lane 1 of the Nkx2.5 
band and lane 1 of the B-actin band in Supplementary Fig. 3f might be 
duplicated. Lane 2 of the GATA4 band in Supplementary Fig. 3c might 
be ‘pasted in’. Because the original raw data could not be located, we 
were unable to verify definitively whether the data in the original figures 
are correct or whether some of the lanes were indeed inadvertently 
duplicated. We therefore repeated the RT-PCR experiments shown in 
these figures. There is one difference in the experimental procedures 
between the original work and the repeated experiments. In the ori- 
ginal work, knockdown of insulin-like growth-factor-binding protein 4 
(IGFBP-4) in P19CL6 and embryonic stem (ES) cells was achieved by 
establishing stable cell lines that constitutively express IGFBP-4 small 
interfering RNAs (BP4-1 and BP4-2 in Fig. 3e and Supplementary Fig. 3e). 
In the repeated experiments, knockdown of IGFBP-4 was done by tran- 
sient transfection of IGFBP-4 siRNAs. Figure 1 of this Corrigendum 
shows the corrected right-hand panels of the original Figs 1c and 3e. 
The Supplementary Information of this Corrigendum shows the corrected 
Supplementary Fig. 3c, e and f of the original Letter (in which the RT- 
PCR panels represent new and independent experiments); it also con- 
tains the raw data for all the corrected figures. Repeated experiments 
show that the results are reproducible and essentially the same as those 
of the original Letter. We thank Seitaro Nomura from the University 
of Tokyo, who generated data for the corrigendum. We apologize for 
any confusion these possible errors may have caused. The corrections 
described here do not alter the overall conclusion that IGFBP-4 pro- 
motes cardiogenesis by inhibiting canonical Wnt signalling. 


Supplementary Information is available in the online version of this Corrigendum. 


Correspondence should be addressed to I.K. (komuro_tky@umin.ac.jp). 
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Figure 1 | This figure shows the corrected right-hand panels of Fig. 1c and 
Fig. 3e of the original Letter. In both figures, the RT-PCR panels represent 
new and independent experiments. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature13042 


Corrigendum: The architecture of 
Tetrahymena telomerase 


holoenzyme 


Jiansen Jiang, Edward J. Miracco, Kyungah Hong, 
Barbara Eckert, Henry Chan, Darian D. Cash, Bosun Min, 
Z. Hong Zhou, Kathleen Collins & Juli Feigon 


Nature 496, 187-192 (2013); doi:10.1038/nature12062 


Owing to an editorial oversight, accession numbers for the negative- 
stain electron microscopy maps for this Article were not obtained. 
The electron microscopy maps have been deposited in the Electron 
Microscopy Data Bank (http://emdatabank.org) for all of the structures 
shown in the main text and in the Supplementary figures. The accession 
codes are 5804 (the stable major conformation of Teb1-F telomerase 
analysed in detail) and 5807-5824 (from minor conformations of Teb1-F 
telomerase, TERT-F telomerase, and Fab-labelled TERT-F, Teb1-F and 
F-p50 telomerase). 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature13041 


Erratum: Commensal 
microbe-derived butyrate induces 
the differentiation of colonic 
regulatory T cells 


Yukihiro Furusawa, Yuuki Obata, Shinji Fukuda, 

Takaho A. Endo, Gaku Nakato, Daisuke Takahashi, 

Yumiko Nakanishi, Chikako Uetake, Keiko Kato, Tamotsu Kato, 
Masumi Takahashi, Noriko N. Fukuda, Shinnosuke Murakami, 
Eiji Miyauchi, Shingo Hino, Koji Atarashi, Satoshi Onawa, 
Yumiko Fujimura, Trevor Lockett, Julie M. Clarke, 

David L. Topping, Masaru Tomita, Shohei Hori, Osamu Ohara, 
Tatsuya Morita, Haruhiko Koseki, Jun Kikuchi, Kenya Honda, 
Koji Hase & Hiroshi Ohno 


Nature 504, 446-450 (2013); doi:10.1038/naturel2721 


In Fig. 1d of this Letter, the vertical label of the upper right panel 
should be “Neuropilin-1* Foxp3* (%)” instead of “Neuropilin-17/ 
Foxp3+ (%)”; this error has been corrected in the online versions of 
the paper. 
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Webcraft 101 


An eye-pleasing website can boost the appeal of a 
laboratory, and creating one has never been easier. 


BY ROBERTA KWOK 


milio Bruna admits that his first 
Hotes website was painfully ugly. 
Bruna, a plant ecologist at the University 
of Florida in Gainesville, put together the site 
in 2002 using Microsoft FrontPage software. 
The background colour was a homely tan, the 
text was unevenly indented and a news ticker 
advertising for research-assistant applicants 
crawled along the bottom of the page. Bruna 
calls the look “horrible”. He later upgraded to 
a university website template, but he disliked 
the generic corporate look. 
He was never really satisfied with the design 
until he started using the free website-building 
tool WordPress last year, which allows users to 


choose from thousands of designs, edit from 
any computer and easily customize their sites 
with ready-made modules such as an automati- 
cally updated Twitter feed. Bruna chose a clean, 
attractive template and added elements such as 
a slideshow of current projects and blog posts. 
Although he acknowledges that his current site 
(http://brunalab.org) is still not the pinnacle of 
sophisticated design, he calls ita major improve- 
ment on the previous version. The new site has 
attracted admiring comments from colleagues, 
and Bruna believes that it offers a clearer, more 
appealing presentation of his research that pro- 
vides other scientists with easy access to his 
papers and data. 

Many scientists consider creating and main- 
taining an aesthetically pleasing, up-to-date 


website a low priority. But a compelling lab 
homepage can help to attract students and 
funding. Some students browse potential advis- 
ers websites to help them decide whether the 
lab culture is a good fit, and scientists some- 
times check other researchers’ sites to keep up 
to date ona labs work or to decide whether they 
want to collaborate. Thoughtful design also 
makes it easier to read and process information. 
“It’s so important to have an appealing cur- 
rent webpage because this is your professional 
presence online,’ says Liz Neeley, who is based 
in Seattle, Washington, and is assistant director 
of science outreach at the science communica- 
tion organization COMPASS. “It’s the face that 
youre showing to the broader world” 
Although social-media sites have gained 
importance as communication tools, a web- 
site remains a convenient, centralized source 
of information about projects, publications, 
research products and teaching — as well as an 
opportunity to showcase what makes the lab 
unique. By carefully organizing their content, 
considering their target audience and follow- 
ing some simple design guidelines (see ‘Digital 
delight’), scientists can craft a site that presents 
their accomplishments and scientific approach. 
And with many user-friendly tools now avail- 
able, building a new website does not have to 
be expensive or onerous. “There’s no excuse for 
having an ugly webpage anymore,’ says Bruna. 


CRAFTING THE CONTENT 
Ata minimum, says Neeley, every lab website 
should have a concise one- to two-paragraph 
research summary, a list of lab members with 
titles and biographies, and a head shot of the 
principal investigator. Lab websites also often 
list research projects, publications, data sets, 
software, job openings, collaborators and con- 
tact information. 

For more in-depth content, Neeley suggests 
a layered strategy. An overview summary on 
the first page could emphasize key projects and 
other issues that the principal investigator con- 
siders to be important, such as public outreach 
or open science. A research page could pro- 
vide project descriptions in layman-friendly 
language, with links to papers or more techni- 
cal information. This allows interested readers 
to get a range of information without diving 
into details right away, says Neeley. Be selective 
about which projects are featured on the front 
page; if too many are included, the less impor- 
tant ones “might be taking attention away from 
what really is relevant’, says Gaby Hernandez, 
a graphic-design researcher and educator > 
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> at the University of Houston-Downtown in 
Texas, who has worked with scientists on com- 
munication and data visualization. 

When crafting the site, consider who it is 
targeting. Astronomer David Kipping used to 
have a somewhat crowded, blog-like website 
aimed at a popular audience. But when Kip- 
ping, who is currently at the Harvard-Smith- 
sonian Center for Astrophysics in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, entered the job market last year, 
he wanted to tailor the site towards busy faculty 
members reviewing his applications. So with 
guidance from design-savvy family members, 
Kipping reworked the site (www.davidkipping. 
co.uk) to look more like an online CV, with 
easy-to-find pages for papers and project 
descriptions, and newly added information 
about his teaching record. His list of publica- 
tions included links to the papers, as well as 
associated animations and ‘cheat sheets’ of 
equations that convey the main points of the 
studies (because many researchers might not 
read the entire paper). The goal was to “help 
the reviewer to very quickly find the relevant 
information’ says Kipping. And, he notes, an 
appealing website “can also show that you are 
capable of putting together a nice presentation 
and outreach tool”. 

Details or illustrative flourishes can entice 
prospective students. Bruna added the slide- 
show of projects to his website, including images 
of his team’s work in Brazil, partly to attract 
students who are interested in tropical eco- 
systems. The ‘lab members’ section mentions 
the activities of lab alumni and includes e-mail 
addresses for current students, so prospective 
students can contact them for input about the 
lab. To reduce time spent responding to e-mail 
enquiries, Bruna included instructions on what 
information prospective students should send; 
most applicants follow those guidelines, he says. 

But sites can use more than research sum- 
maries or publication lists to attract pro- 
spective students: they can articulate a lab’s 
philosophy and mission, helping to set the 
tone for the lab’s culture. Neuroscientist Kay 
Tye signed a contract to become an assistant 


the bruna lab | tropical ecology | university of florida 
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Emilio Bruna calls his first lab website (left) “horrible”; the updated version (right) features a slideshow. 


professor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge in 2011, and soon 
after, she set out to recruit the right people for 
her new laboratory. She put up a lab website 
(www.tyelab.org) that included a philosophy 
statement describing her expectations for lab 
members; she emphasized the importance of 
having a positive attitude, communicating 
honestly, supporting other lab members and 
taking care of oneself (for example, by making 
time to socialize and exercise). Many appli- 
cants have cited the philosophy statement as a 
reason they wanted to work with her, says Tye. 
And stating expectations up front deters appli- 
cants who might not be a good fit. “People who 
don't identify with this philosophy won't apply, 
and then we won't waste our time,” she says. 
Some researchers even add website content to 
attract funding. Bruna applies primarily to the 
US National Science Foundation in Arlington, 
Virginia, for grants, and the agency has empha- 
sized the importance of sharing data. So Bruna’s 
site includes a statement supporting such poli- 
cies and clear links to his data sets. “If you're an 
applicant for a grant, this is your opportunity 
to sell yourself,’ he says. If funders are inter- 
ested in social impact, images of the scientist 
working with, for example, farmers affected by 
the research could be helpful, says Hernandez. 
A website can also assist with crowd-funding. 


DIGITAL DELIGHT 


How to create a clear and attractive website 


@ Avoid crowding the home page with too 
much information, which can distract the 
reader from the most important content. 

@ Structure content in layers. Give a brief 
overview statement, then allow the reader to 
click to other pages for more details. 

@ Minimize the number of clicks needed 

to reach important information. Include 
clear links to source material, such as paper 
PDFs, data sets and software. 

@ Consider the target audience for the site, 
such as prospective students or hiring 


committees, then add or emphasize 
elements that are relevant to that group. 

@ Include a clear head shot of the principal 
investigator. 

@ Select images specific to the research, 
such as the plant species being studied, 
rather than a generic forest photo. 

@ Use simple fonts. Dark grey text on a light 
background is easy to read. 

@ Ensure that the link colour is clearly 
distinguishable from non-linked text. Stick 
to a consistent colour palette. R.K. 
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In 2012, Ethan Perlstein, an independent evo- 
lutionary pharmacologist and founder of the 
research company Perlstein Lab in San Fran- 
cisco, California, published several blog posts 
on his site (now at www.ethanperlstein.com) to 
promote a campaign to fund his amphetamine 
research. The campaign ultimately raised more 
than US$25,000 (see Nature 490, 133; 2012). 


ATTENTION TO DESIGN 

To get started, look at other people’s websites 
and identify appealing elements, says Kipping. 
Researchers might find inspiration at the Tum- 
blr page Great Lab Websites (http://go.nature. 
com/iwn9kn), which was started this year 
by biologist Michael Eisen at the University 
of California, Berkeley, or at the web-design 
gallery siteInspire (www.siteinspire.com). 

Consider the personality or values that 
the site should express. Perlstein is an open- 
science proponent and heavy social-media 
user, so his front page features a stream of 
blog posts, videos and automatically updated 
content from his accounts on data sharing and 
social media sites. Other researchers might 
prefer a more conventional look. “I don’t think 
there’s one size fits all?” he says. 

Choose images that are specific to the 
research. For example, ecologists often use 
pictures of forests, but a close-up of the plant 
species being studied would be more unique, 
says Hernandez. Ensure that images are in 
focus and have enough contrast to clearly show 
the subject. 

Simple fonts such as Helvetica are easier 
to read than ornate fonts, and dark grey text 
generally looks better than black, which can 
appear too heavy, adds Hernandez. A light 
background is easier on the eyes, and the col- 
our of links should be clearly distinguishable 
from non-linked text. When choosing the link 
colour, stick with the site's existing colour pal- 
ette; for example, a website with blue border 
lines could also have blue links. 

But scientists don't need design expertise to 
create an appealing website — many ‘ready- 
made website templates are available. Word- 
Press is one of the most popular sources of free 
design templates; Kipping used a template 


EMILIO BRUNA 


from the Mac program RapidWeaver; and 
the online service Squarespace offers slick 
designs and web hosting starting at $8 per 
month. Whatever template they choose, 
researchers should ensure that the design 
has been optimized for mobile devices 
with, for example, alternative layouts that 
are easier to view on a smaller screen. 

Costs for a customized site can vary 
depending on the requirements. Neil Mccoy, 
a freelance web designer in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, who specializes in science com- 
munication, charges $60 per hour and says 
that an academic site usually costs between 
$1,000 and $3,000; sites at the higher end 
of the price range might involve custom 
graphics or a large amount of content, such 
as many pages or photo galleries. Perlstein 
paid a company about $8,000 for his web- 
site, which has advanced features such as the 
automatic import of content from alternative 
metrics sites. The design process, complete 
with mock-ups and a test site for Perlstein’s 
review, took about three months. However, 
for scientists on a budget, graphic-design 
students might be willing to build a simple 
site relatively cheaply. 

Improving a site doesn’t have to take a 
lot of time. Bruna spent a weekend set- 
ting up his WordPress site and now spends 
about an hour per week updating it with 
news. But updates every couple of months, 

when papers 


“Like itor not, are published or 
we are in the accepted, will 
business of probably suffice 
marketing and for most scientists. 
promoting our Researchers could 
work.” reduce mainte- 


nance time by 
displaying only representative publications 
rather than a comprehensive list. If over- 
hauling the entire site sounds overwhelm- 
ing, focus on the improvement that would 
yield the biggest gain, such as writing an 
overview statement or updating the publi- 
cations list, says Neeley. Finishing a simple 
site is better than leaving a complicated one 
under construction; a website should not 
look like an abandoned project, says Attila 
Csordas, a bioinformatician at the European 
Molecular Biology Laboratory's European 
Bioinformatics Institute in Hinxton, UK, 
who helped to judge a 2007 lab-website 
competition hosted by The Scientist. 

The rise of social media means that web- 
sites bear less of the burden of representing 
the lab than they did several years ago, says 
Csordas. Even so, the lab website remains 
a key element of a scientist’s public profile. 
“Like it or not, we are in the business of 
marketing and promoting our work,” says 
Bruna. “Those things do matter.” = 


Roberta Kwok is a freelance science writer 
in Seattle, Washington. 
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self-taught soft skills 


Junior researchers can learn career-boosting skills by 
forming their own groups, says Alexandra Lucs. 


unior researchers are becoming increas- 

ingly aware that in addition to honing their 

scientific know-how, they need to develop 
their ‘soft skills, such as the art of communi- 
cating, managing or collaborating. For most, 
opportunities for formal training in soft skills 
are limited. Independent courses are starting to 
emerge, such as the ‘Leadership in BioScience 
sessions at Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory 
in New York, but not everyone can afford the 
requisite time or money. 

At the Feinstein Institute for Medical 
Research in Manhasset, New York, several 
young investigators and | are trying a different 
approach. We have found an easy and inexpen- 
sive way to foster our people skills by taking 
on the training ourselves. By forming a small 
group, we have learned soft skills from each 
other, as well as from resources found online. 

We decided to include no more than one per- 
son from any given laboratory to avoid intra- 
lab politics and to ensure that members feel 
free to speak openly and confidentially about 
any personnel issues that might arise. This is 
particularly important when discussing, for 
example, what makes a good manager, the ways 
in which researchers influence others around 
them or the tools needed to manage difficult 
conversations. 

Some were initially sceptical; they simply 
hadnt considered the importance of soft skills 
in a laboratory. But after discussing the need 
to better negotiate our future positions, hire a 
strong talent pool and mentor or manage cur- 
rent personnel, the doubters quickly under- 
stood the potential benefits. 

Our ten-person group has met monthly since 
April 2013, with each meeting lasting 1.5 hours. 
We begin the sessions with brief updates on each 


member's career progress and challenges, such 
as their grant applications, invitations to talk 
and problems in hiring capable personnel. 

An online tool called Lean In (http://leanin. 
org) has greatly facilitated our efforts. Although 
intended for women, the website’s informative 
videos feature topics that are relevant for both 
genders. They address such issues as ‘How do 
team dynamics affect scientific contributions?; 
‘How can we exert influence in our collabora- 
tions?; ‘Who at our institutions can help us learn 
how to become group leaders?’ and ‘How can 
we negotiate for new positions?’ We watch the 
videos on our own and discuss them as a group. 

One topic that we discussed was when to 
‘walk away’: that is, how to recognize when a 
position or job offer does not fulfil your aims. 
The goal of one of our members was to become 
a professor, but she identified some additional 
goals, such as independence, upward mobility 
and the ability to pursue science research. She 
received a job offer that seemed to satisfy these 
requirements, but she didn’t jump on it — not 
yet. She knew she could walk away if need be. 
At her next meeting she firmly stated that she 
needed her academic appointment within a 
certain time frame. There were no threats, 
only calm determination, and she got what 
she wanted. 

Another group member recognized that her 
often-docile demeanour led to her contribu- 
tions being under-appreciated. It inspired her 
to become a better advocate for her career, and 
she quickly got two job offers. Before joining 
the group, she would simply have accepted the 
first offer she received, but instead she negoti- 
ated with specific salary and time commitment 
requirements in mind. Both employers agreed. 

An unanticipated benefit of this group is that 
we have formed a strong network. We talk to 
each other more outside meetings and have 
formed interdisciplinary collaborations. In 
attempting to learn soft skills together, we have 
also enhanced each other's science. 

In the past few months, new people have 
joined our group to replace those who have 
moved on. Some may enter the group with 
doubts about its merit. But soon they realize just 
how important these soft skills are — and just 
how much we can teach ourselves. m 


Alexandra Lucs is a postdoctoral fellow at 
the Feinstein Institute for Medical Research in 
Manhasset, New York. 
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BRIGID SURGEON 


Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


HOWARD LOVES POLLY 


BY MARTIN HAYES 


oward and Polly held hands as they 
H made their way through the pines 

and firs to the cliff edge where the 
strange lights had been seen for three weeks 
running. The crazy-looking science guy on 
the news had said that similar lights 
had been observed in more than 
11,000 locations worldwide; even the 
Halley VI research station in Antarc- 
tica had reported sightings over the 
Weddell Sea. 

The city’s edgelands were eerily 
quiet; most people had gravitated 
towards the built-up centres where 
the gathered multitudes offered 
a comforting, if false, glimmer of 
security. Others just stayed at home 
with loved ones to wait and hope and 
maybe pray that what was coming 
wasn't really coming. 

As they trudged up the forest trail, 
Howard couldn't keep the thought 
out of his mind that he never again 
wanted to let go of this sweaty little 
hand. They were both out of breath 
when the track levelled off and gave 
way to a wide stretch of grass and then 
bare rock that led to the cliff’s edge. 

They stopped a few feet from the 
precipice. Howard kicked a small 
stone into the darkness but didn't hear it 
land. He could see across the ravine to the 
cliff on the opposite side. There were people 
there too, stick-like in the twilight distance. 
Maybe ten in all. 

For weeks the talking heads on TV had 
been telling the world that no one knew 
what the cause of the increasingly strange 
phenomenon was, or what the outcome was 
likely to be, but deep down almost everyone 
had a bad, queasy feeling in their guts. And 
then last night theyd told it all, to the whole 
world, because what was the point in keep- 
ing it secret any more? The sightings had 
been increasing exponentially, and some 
lank-haired numbers-geek had worked out 
that if something was going to happen, it was 
going to happen tonight. And that some- 
thing was going to be bad. 

Howard took a hip flask from his jacket 
and unscrewed the cap. He offered Polly a 

drink and she made a 


> NATURE.COM funny face. 

Follow Futures: “Where the hell 
Y @NatureFutures did you get that?” she 
Ei go.nature.com/mtoodm = asked. 


In search of something real. 


“Tt was my Dad’s. I never really knew what 
to do with it, but tonight seemed like as a 
good a night as any.’ 

She took the flask and sniffed. “Do you 
even like whiskey?” 

“Not really, but it ll be ... an experience! 
The sting of it sluicing down our throats, it'll 


be real, wont it?” 

Polly flashed a half-smile that made 
Howard’s heart sing. She slugged and 
grimaced, and handed the flask back, cough- 
ing. Howard chuckled and took a deep swig. 
He felt the world spin a little as it hit the pit 
of his stomach. He stepped towards the edge 
and said: “Thanks, Dad. I miss you.” Pulling 
his arm back, he threw the silver flask as high 
and far as he could. It arced into the murky 
half-light of the ravine and disappeared. 

“Yeah, that was real,” Howard said. “But 
what does that even mean any more? This 
shouldn't be happening, not in the real 
world” 

Polly shivered and Howard hugged her, 
he rubbed her arms and did his best to fight 
back the impotent fury that wanted to erupt 
and overwhelm him. They both did. They 
stifled their screams and did not beat their 
fists against the rocks. For they were better 
than that, here at the finish, better than the 
others who were coming to take what was 
not theirs. They would face the awful end in 
each other’s arms, and on their own terms. 

“Tjust... it’s not real, is it? Is any of this real?” 
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“Do you love me?” she asked. And he 
answered. 

“Well, that is real, isn’t it?” she said. And 
it was. 

“We need to leave some mark. Something 
that will be here when we're not, something 
that will speak for us.” 

He rummaged in his pocket and 
pulled out a penknife. He clicked 
the large blade into place and walked 
to the largest fir tree he could see. 
“What's the plan, Stan?” Polly asked. 
Howard winked. She watched as he 
carved his name into the bark. And 
below it, hers. And between both 
crooked rows of letters he carved a 
misshapen, lopsided love-heart. 

“There, that’s real. That exists and 
will do when we are gone. I need it 
to. I need to know that some trace 
of what we feel will still be here in 
the morning.” 

“Tt will” Polly said. “Of course it 
will. We feel it don't we? Then it exists. 
I know you're not religious but, not 
everything dies when we do.’ And she 
said it so that she almost believed it. 

“I just want... 1 want whatever 
comes next to know that we were 
here. And that we felt the way we do. 
And that it was important to us.” 

They kissed, and the air above them 
crackled and ruptured. Prying lights shone 
through the gaping wormhole in the sky, 
sickly yellow beams that seemed to come 
from somewhere beyond the physical world. 

They walked to the edge of the cliff hand 
in hand. 

And as the attack ships spilled through 
into unfamiliar skies, Howard and Polly held 
each other tight. They glanced back to their 
names carved on the tree — something real 
that would remain, they were sure of it. Sure 
of that much, at least. 

They looked into each other's eyes as they 
let gravity take them over the edge, each hold- 
ing on to the other, going on their own terms, 
which was better, and sure that someone, or 
something, would know how they had felt. 

The cities fell. 

And the trees burned. 

And no one ever knew. m 


Martin Hayes can't write a love story without 
it turning into a mass-suicide, alien invasion 
terror-tale. Opinions as to what this may say 
about his psychological make-up can be sent 
to the author at www.paroneiria.com. 
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